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DEDICATION 


TO THB 


„ 


ENGLISH NATION. 


I DEDICATE to you a collection of letters, writ- 
ten by one of yourſelves for the common benefit of us all. 
They would never have grown to this ſize, without your 
continued encoutagement and applauſe. To me they 
originally owe nothing but a healthy, ſanguine, conſti- 
tution. Under your care they have thriven. you 
they are indebted for whatever ſtrength or beauty er 
poſſeſs. When Kings and Miniſters are forgotten, when 


the force and direction of perſonal ſatire is no longer un- 


derſtood, and when meafures are only felt in their re- 
moteſt conſequences, this book will, I believe, be found 


to contain principles worthy to be tranſmitted to poſterity. _ | 


When you leave the N hereditary freehold to 
your children, you do but half your duty. Both liberty 
and pr are precarious, unleſs the poſſeſſars have 
ſenſe and ſpirit enough to defend them. This is not the 
language of vanity. If I am. a vain man, my gratifica- 
tion lies within a narrow circle. I am the ſole depoſitary 
of my own ſecret, and it ſhall periſh with me. . 
If an honeſt, and, I may truly affirm, a laborious zeal . 
for the public ſervice, has given me any weight in your 
eſteem, let me exhort and conjure you never to fuffer an 
invaſion of your political conſtitution, however minute 
the inſtance may appear, to paſs by, without a. deter- 
mined, perſevering reſiſtance, One precedent creates 
another. They ſoon accumulate, and conſtitute law. 


What yeſterday was fact, to-day is doctrine, Examples 


are ſuppoſed to juſtify the moſt dangerous meaſures ; 
and where they do not ſuit exactly, the defect is ſupplied 
by analogy. aff} d that the laws, which orotetk I 
in our civil rights, grow out of the Ry. and that 


us 


2 


they muſt fall or flourith with it. This is not the cauſe 
of faction or of party, or of any individual, but the com- 
mon intereſt of every man in Britain. Although the 
king ſhould continue to ſupport his preſent ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, the period is not very diſtant at which you 
will have the means of redreſs in your own power. It 
may be nearer perhaps than any of us expect, and I 
would warn you to be prepared for it. The king may 
poſſibly be adviſed to difſolve the preſent parliament a year 
or two before it expires of courſe, and precipitate a new 
election, in hopes of taking the nation by ſurpriſe. If 
ſuch a 8 in agitation, this very caution may de- | 
feat or prevent it. 5 
I cannot doubt that you will unanimouſly aſſert the 
freedom of election, and vindicate your excluſive right 
to chooſe your repreſentatives. But other queſtions have 
been ſtarted, -on which your determination ſhould be 
equally clear and unanimous. Let it be im preſſed upon 
_ minds, -let it be inſtilled into your children, that the 
iberty of the preſs is the palladium of all the civil, 
litical, and religious rights of an Engliſhman ; and that 
the right of juries to return a general verdict, in all caſes 
whatſoever, is an eſſential part of our conſtitution, not to 
be controuled or limited -; the judges, nor in any ſhape 
queſtionable by the legiſlature. The power of King, 
Lords, and Commons, is not an arbitrary power *. They 
are the truſtees, not the owners of the eſtate, The fee- 
ſimple is in us. They cannot alienate, they cannot waſte. 
When we ſay that the legiſlature is ſupreme, we mean, 
that it is the higheſt power known to the conſtitution ;— 
- «hat it is the higheſt in compariſon with the other ſubor- 
dinate powers eſtabliſhed by the laws. In this ſenſe, the 
word 1upreme is relative, not abſolute. The power of 
the legiſlature is limited, not only by the general rules of 
natural juſtice, and the welfare of the community, but 
by the forms and principles of our particular conſtitu- 
tion, If this doctrine be not true, we muſt admit that 
King, Lords, and Commons have no rule to direct their 
reſolutions, but merely their own wil and pleaſure. They 
might unite the legiſlative and executive power in the 
fame hands, and diſſolve the conſtitution by an act of 
parliament. Put I am perſuaded you will not leave it to 


: 
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the choice of ſeven hundred perſons, notoriouſly cor- 
rupted by the Crown, whether ſeven millions of their 
equals ſhall be freemen or ſlaves. The certainty of for- 
feiting their own rights, when they ſacrifice thoſe of the 
nation, is no check to a brutal, degenerate mind. With- 
out inſiſting upon the extravagant conceſſion made to 
Harry the Eighth, there are inſtances, in the hiſtory of 
other countries, of a formal, deliberate ſurrender of the = 
public liberty into the hands of the Sovereign. If Eng- 
land does not ſhare the ſame fate, it is becauſe we have 
better reſources than in the virtue of either houſe of 
parliament. 

I faid that the liberty of the preſs: is the palladium of 
all your rights, and that the right of the juries to return 
; a general verdict, is part of your conſtitution. To pre- 
ſerve the whole ſyſtem, you mutt correct your legiſlature. 


With regard to any influence of the conſtituent over the 
1 conduct of the repreſentative, there is little difference be- 
- tween a ſeat in parliament for ſeven years, and a ſeat for 
4 life. The proſpect of your reſentment is too remote; and 


t although the laſt ſeſſion of a ſeptennial parliament be 


5 uſually paged in courting the fayour of the people, 
0 conſider, that at this rate your repreſentatives have fix 
e ears for offence, and but one for atonement. A death- 
8 d repentance ſeldom reaches to reſtitution. If you re- 
Y flect, that in the changes of adminiſtration which have 
e 


marked and diſgraced the preſent reign, although your 
e. W warmeſt patriots have in their turn been inveſted with 
n, the lawful and unlawful authority of the crown, and 
—chough other reliefs or improvements have been held forth 
to the people, yet, that no one man in office has ever 
he promoted or encouraged a bill for ſhortening the dura- 

tion of parliaments, bs that (whoever was miniſter) the 
oppoſition to this meaſure, ever ſince the ſeptennial act 
paſſed, has been conſtant and uniform on the part of go- 
vernment. Lou cannot but conclude, without the poſ- 
ſibility of a doubt, that long parliaments are the founda- 
Go of the undue influence of the crown. TN 
anſwers every purpoſe of arbitrary power to crown, 
with an 4 and — to the people, which 
would be unneceſſary in an arbitrary government. The 
beſt of our miniſters find it the eaſieſt and moſt com- 


A 


TT 


miniſters have a general intereſt in adhering to a ſyſtem, 
whic of atſelf is ſufficient to ſupport them in office, 
without any aſſiſtance from perſonal virtue, popularity, 
_Rbour, abilities, or experience. It promiſes every grati- 
Hication to avarice and ambition, and ſecures impunity. 
=” Theſe are truths. unqueſtionable. If they make no im- 
pPreſſion, it is becauſe they are too vulgar and notorious, 
bo + But the inattention or indifference of the nation has con- 
tinued too long. Tou are rouſed at laſt to a ſenſe of 
i ur danger. "The remedy will ſoon be in your power. 
7 1 lives, you ſhall often be reminded of it. If, 
en the opportunity preſents itſelf, you neglect to do 
Pour duty to yourſelves and to poſterity,— —to God and to 
your country, I ſhall have one conſolation left, in com- 
mon with the meaneſt and baſeſt of mankind. Civil li- 
berty 23 ſtill laſt "may life 3 
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pendious mode of 3 the King's affairs; and all 


PREFACE. - 


N 


THE encouragement given to a multitude of 


ſpurious, mangled publications of the Letters of Junius, 2 


perſuades me, that a complete edition, corrected and im- 
proved by the author, will be favourably received. The 
printer will readily acquit me of any view to my on pro- 
fit. I undertake I troubleſome taſk, merely to ſerve a 
man who has deſerved well of me, and of the public; 
and who, on my account, has been expoſed to an ex- 


penſive, tyrannical proſecution. .. For theſe reaſons, I give = 


to Mr. Henry Sampſon Woodfall, and to him alone,” my: 


right, intereſt, and property in theſe letters, as fully and 5 9 


completely, to all intents and purpoſes, as an author can 
poſſibly coavey his property in his own. works to another, 
This edition contains all the letters of Junius, Philo 
Junius, and of Sir- William Draper and Mr. Horne to 
Junius, with their reſpective dates, and according to the 
order in which they appeared in the Public Advertiſer. 
The auxiliary part of Philo Junius was indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to defend or explain particular paſſages in Junius, 

in anſwer to plauſible objections; but the ſubordinate.” 
character is never guilty of the"indecorum, of praiſing his. 
principal. The fraud was innocent, and I always intended 
to explain it, 'The nates will be found not only uſeful,” 
but neceſſary. References to facts not generally known, 


or alluſions: to the current report or opinion of the day 


are in a little time unintelligible. - Yet the reader will no: 
find himſelf overloaded with explanations. I was not | 
born to be a commentator, even upon my on works. 


It remains to ſay a few words upon the liberty. of the 4 


preſs. The daring ſpirit, by which theſe letters are ſup- 
poſed to be diſtinguithed, ſeems, to require that ſomething - 
ſerious ſhould be ſaid in their defence. I am. no lawyer 


by profeſſion, nor do I pretend to be more deeply. read "7 


than every Engliſh. gentleman ſhould be in the laws of his, 
country. 5 the principles L maintain are truly 
conſtitutional, I ſhall not think myſelf anſwered; though- 
E thould be convicted of a miſtake in terms, or of miſap- 
43 n 


— 


* plying the language of the law. I ſpeak to the plain un- 
derſtanding of the people, and appeal to their honeſt, li- 
beral conſtruction of me. 

Good men, to whom. alone I addreſs myſelf, appear to 
me to conſult their piety as little as their judgment and 
experience, when they admit the great and eſſential ad- 
vantages accruing to ſociety from the freedom of the 
preſs, yet indulge themſelves in peeviſh or paſſionate ex- 
clamations againſt the abuſes of it. Betraying an unrea- 
ſonable expectation of benefits pure and entire from any 
human inſtitution, they in effect arraign the 5 of 
Providence, and confeſs that they are. diſſatisfied with the 
common lot of humanity. In the preſent inſtance, they 
really create to their own minds, or greatly exaggerate, 
the evil they complain of. The laws of England provide 
as effectually as any human laws can do for the protec- 

tion of the ſubject, in his reputation, as well as in his 
perſon and property. If the characters of private men 
are inſulted or mjured, a double remedy is open to them, 
by action and indictment. If, through indolence, falſe 
ſhame, or indifference, they will not appeal to the laws of 
their country, they fail in their duty to ſociety, andere 
unjuſt to themſelves. If, from an unwarrantable diſtruſt 
of the integrity of juries, they would wiſh to obtain juſ- 
tice by any mode of proceeding more ſummary than a 
trial by their peers, I do not ſcruple to affirm, that they 

| are in effect greater enemies to themſelves than to the li- 

bdeller they proſecute. | 

| With regard to ſtrictures upon the characters of men 

in office, and the meaſures of government, the caſe is a 

little different. A conſiderable latitude muſt be allowed 4 

in the diſcuſſion of public affairs, or the liberty of the ch 

prefs will be of no benefit to ſociety. As the indulgence 
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of private malice and perſonal ſlander ſhould be checked ha 
and reliſted by every legal means, ſo a conſtant examina- wi 
tion into the characters and conduct of miniſters and ma- TI 
giſtrates ſhould be equally promoted and encouraged. oy 
They who conceive that our newſpapers are no reſtraint Sa: 

n bad men, or impediment to the execution of bad 1 
meaſures, know nothing of this country. In that ſtate of * 


abandoned ſervility and proſtitution, to which the undue 
influence of the crown has reduced the other branches of 


* 
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the legiſlature, our miniſters and magiſtrates have in rea- 
lity little puniſhment to fear, and few difficulties to con- 
tend with, beyond the cenſure of the preſs, and the ſpirit 
of reſiſtance which it excites among the people. While 
this cenſorial power is maintained, to {ſpeak in the words 
of a moſt ingenious foreigner, both minĩſter and magi- 
ſtrate is compelled, in almoſt every inſtance, to chooſe 
between his duty and his reputation. A dilemma of this 
kind perpetually before him, will not indeed work a mi- 
racle in his heart, but it will aſſuredly operate in ſome 
degree upon his conduct. At all events, theſe are not 
times to admit of any relaxation in the little diſcipline we 
have left. 2 

But it is alleged that the licentiouſneſs of the preſs is 
carried beyond all bounds of decency and truth ;—that 
our excellent miniſters ,are continually expoſed, to the 

ublic hatred or derifion ;—that, in proſecutions for li- 

ls on government, juries are partial to the popular fide; 
and that, in the moſt flagrant caſes, z verdiCt cannot. 
be obtained for the King. If the premiſes were admitted, 
I ſhould deny the concluſion. It is not true that the tem- 
per of the times has in general an undue influence over 
the conduct of juries. On the contrary, many ſignal in- 
ſtances may be produced of verdicts returned for the 
King, when the inclinations of the people led ſtrongly to 
an undiſtinguiſhing oppoſition to government. Watneſs_ 
the caſes of Mr: Wilkes and Mr. Almon. In the late 
perſecutions of the printers of my addreſs to a 8 per- 
ſonage, the juries were never fairly dealt with. Lord 
Chief Juſtice Mansfield, conſcious that the paper in queſ- 
tion contained no treaſonable or libellous matter, and that 
the ſevereſt parts of it, however painful to the King, or 
offenſive to his ſervants; were ſtrictly true, would fain 
have reſtricted the jury to the finding of ſpecial facts, 
which, as to guilty or not guilty, were merely indifferent. 
This particular, motive, combined with his general pur- 


poſe to contract the power of juries, will account for the 


charge he delivered in Woodfall's trial. He told the jury, 
in ſo many words, that they had nothing to determine 
except the fact of printing and publithing, and whether 


or no the blanks or inuendos were properly filled up in 
the information ;—but that, whether. the defendant had 
5 A4 | | 


by 


8 

committed a crime or not, was no matter of conſideration 
to twelve men, who yet, upon their oaths, were to pro- 
nounce their peer guilty or not guilty. When we hear 
- ſuch nonſenſe delivered from the bench, and find it ſup- 
ported by a laboured train of ſophiſtry, which a plain un- 
- derſtanding is unable to follow, and which an unlearned 
Jury, however it may ſhock their reaſon, cannot be ſup- 
poſed qualified to refute, can it be wondered that they 
ſhould return a verdi& perplexed, abſurd, or imperfect? 
Lord Mansfield has not yet explained to the world why 
he accepted of a verdict which the court afterwards ſet 
aſide as illegal; and which, as it took no notice of the 
inuendos, did not even correſpond with his own charge. 
If he had known his duty, he ſhould have ſent the jury 
back. I ſpeak adviſedly, and am well aſſured that no 
lawyer of character in Weſtminſter-hall will contradict 
me. To ſhow the falſehood of Lord Mansfield's doc- 
trine, it is not neceflary to enter into the merits of the 
paper which produced the trial. If every line of it were 
treaſon, his charge to the jury would {till be falſe, abſurd, 

illegal, and unconſtitutional. If I ſtated the merits of m 

letter to the King, I ſhould imitate Lord Mansfield, an 
d travel out of the record. When law and reaſon ſpeak 
lainly, we do not want authority to direct our ander- 
andings. Yet, for the honour of the profeſſion,” I am 
content to oppoſe one lawyer to another, eſpecially when 
it happens that the King's Attorney General has virtually 
diſclaimed the doctrine * which the Chief Juſtice meant 
to enſure ſucceſs to the proſecution. The opinion of the 
plaintiff's counſel (however it may be otherwiſe inſignifi- 
cant), is weighty in the ſcale of the defendant. My Lord 
Chief Juſtice De Grey, who filed the information ex of- 
few, is directly with me. If he had concurred in Lord 
Mansfield's doctrine, the trial muſt have been a very ſhort 
one. The facts were either admitted by Woodfall's coun- 
ſel, or eaſily proved to the ſatisfaction of the jury. But 
Mr. De Grey, far from thinking he ſhould acquit himſelf 
of his duty by barely proving the facts, entered largely, 
and, I confeſs, not without ability, into the demerits of 
the paper, which he called a ſeditious libel. He dwelt 
but lightly upon thoſe points which (according to Lord 

Mansfield) were the only matter of confideration to the 
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jury. The criminal intent, the libellous matter, the per- 
nicious tendency of the paper isſelf, were the topics on 
which he principally inſiſted, and of which for more than 
an hour he tortured his faculties to gonvince the jury. 
If he agteed in opinion with Lord Mansfield, his diſcourſe | 
"was impertitient, ridiculous, and unreaſonable. But, un 
derſtanding the law as I do, what he ſaid was at leaſt cohy = 
ſiſtent and to the purpoſe. 1 " 
If any honeſt man ſhould ſtill be-inclined to leave the 
conſtruction of libels to the court, I would entreat him 
to conſider what a dreadful complication. of hardſhips he 
impoſes upon his fellow ſubjects. In the firſt place, the 
proſecution commences by information of an officer of 
the crown, not by the regular conſtitutional. mode of in- 
dictment before a grand jury. As the fact is-uſually ad- 
mitted, or in general can eaſily be proved, the office of 
the petty jury is nugatory. The court then judges of the 
nature and extent of the offence,” and-determines ad arbi- © © 
trium the quantum of the puniſhment, from a ſmall fine. 
to a heavy one, to repeated whipping, to pillory, and un- 
limited impriſonment. Cutting off ears and noſes might 
ſill be inflicted by a reſolute judge; but IL will be candid. 
enough to ſuppoſe that penalties, ſo apparently ſhocking: 
to humanity, would not be hazarded in theſe times.. In 
all other criminal proſecutions,. the jury decides upon the 
fat and the crime in one word; and: the court pro- 
nounces a certain ſentence; which is the ſentence of the 
law, not of the judge. If Lord Mansfield's doctrine be 
received, the jury muſt either find a verdict of acquittal, 
contrary to evidence (which, I can conceiye,. might be 
done by very conſcientious men, rather than truſt a fel- 
low-creature to. Lord Mansfield's mercy), or they muſt. 
leave to the court two offices, never but in this inſtance. 
united, of finding guilty, and awarding puniſhment. 

But, fays this honeſt Lord Chief Juſtice, < If the pa- 
* per be not criminal, the defendant.(though found guil- 
te ty by his peers): is in no danger, for he may move the | 
court in arreſt of judgment.” True, my good Lord, 
but who is to determine upon the motion Is not the 
ourt ſtill to decide, whether judgment ſhall be enteret 
up or not ? and is not the defendant this way as-effeQtual-=— =: 
y deprived of judgment by his peers, as if he were tried“ 
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fas jurati. The dictum is true, though not in the ſenſe 
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in a court of civil law, or in the chambers of the inquiſi- 
tion ?_ It is you, my Litd, who then the crime, not 
the jury: As to the probable effect of the motion in ar- 
reſt of judgment, I ſhall only obſerve, that no reafonable 
man would be ſo eager to poſſeſs himſelf of the invidious 
power of inflicting puniſhment, if he were not predeter- 
mined to make uſe of it. 

Again ;—We are told, that judge and jury have a di- 
ſtin& office ;—that the jury is to find the fact, and the 
judge to deliver the law. De jure reſpondent judices, de 


given to it by Lord Mansfield. The jury are undoubted- 
Iy to determine the fact, that is, whether the defendant 
did or did not commit the crime charged againſt him, 
The judge pronounces the ſentence annexed by law to 
that fact ſo found; and if, in the courſe of the trial, any 
queſtion of law ariſes, both the counſel. and the jury 
muſt, of neceſſity, appeal to the judge, and leave it to his 
deciſion. An exception, or plea in bar, may be allowed, 

the court; but when ifſue is joined, and the jury have 
received their charge, it is not poſſible, in the nature of 
things, for them to ſeparate the law from the fact, unleſs 
they think proper to return a ſpecial verdicßce. | 

It has alfo been alleged, that, although a common jury _ 
are ſufficient to determine a plain matter of fact, they are * 


r 


li. 


not qualified to comprehend the meaning, or to judge of of 
the tendency, cf a ſeditious libel. In anſwer to this ob- a 
jection, (which, if well founded, would prove nothing as 2 


to the ſtrict right of returning a general verdict), I might, 
ſafely deny the truth of the aſſertion. Engliſhmen of that 0 
rank, from which juries are yſually taken, are not fo illi- 
terate as (to ſerve a particular purpoſe) wy are now re- 
preſented. Or, admitting the ſact, let a ſpecial jury be th 

ſummoned in all caſes of difficulty and importance, and . 
the objection is removed. But the truth is, that if a pa- 
per, ſuppoſed to be a libel upon government, be ſo ob- has 


ſeurely worded, that twelve common men cannot N 9 
ſce the ſeditious meaning and tendency of it, it is in e + 
no libel. It cannot inflame the minds of the people, nor 4 


aherate their affections from government; for they no 
more underſtand what it means, than if it were publiſhed 
in a language unknown to them, EE 
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Upon the whole matter, it appears, to my underſtand- 


ing, clear beyond a doubt, that if, in any future proſecu- 
tion for a ſeditious libel, the jury ſhould bring in a verdict: 
of acquittal not warranted by the evidence, it will be 
owing to the falſe and abſurd doctrines laid down by 
Lord Mansfield. Diſguſted by the odious artifices made 
uſe of by the N to miſlead and perplex them, guard- 


ed againſt his ſophiſtry, and convinced of the falſehood of 
his aſſertions, they may perhaps determine to thwart his 
deteſtable purpoſe, and defeat him at any rate. To him 
at leaſt they will do ſubſtantial juſtice. Whereas, if 
the whole charge, laid in the i be fairly and 
honeſtly ſubmitted to the jury, there is no reaſon whatſo-- 
ever to preſume that twelve men, upon their oaths, wall. 
not decide ne between the King and the defend-- 
ant. The numerous inſtances in our ſtate-trials, of ver- 
dicts recovered for the King, ſufficiently refute the falſe 
and ſcandalous imputations thrown by the abettors of Lord 
Mansfield upon the integrity of juries. —But even ad- 
mitting the ſuppoſition, that in times of univerſal diſcon- 
tent, ariſing from the notorious maladminiſtration of pub-- 
lic affairs, a ſeditious writer ſhould eſcape puniſhment, it 
makes nothing againft my general argument. If juries 


are fallible, to what other tribunal ſhall we appeal 2—If 


juries cannot ſafely be truſted, ſhall we unite the offices 
of judge and jury, fo wiſely divided by the conſtitution, 
and truſt implicitly to Lord Mansfield? Are the judges: 
of the court of King's Bench more likely to be unbiaſſed 
and impartial, than twelve yeomen, burgeſſes, or gentle- 
men, taken indifferently from the county at large !—Or, 
in ſhort, ſhall there be no deciſion, until we have inſtitu- 
ted a tribunal, from which no poſſible abuſe or inconve- 
nience whatſoever can ariſe ?—If I am not groſsly miſtaken, 
theſe queſtions carry a deciſive anſwer along with them. 
Having cleared the freedom of the preſs from a reſtraint 
equally unneceflary and illegal, I return to the uſe which 
has been made of it in the preſent publication. 

National reflections, I confeſs, are not juſtified in 
theory, nor upon any general principles. To know how 
well they are deſerved, and how juſtly they have been ap- 
plied, we muſt have the evidence of Lets before us. We 
muſt be converſant with the Scots in po life, and ob- 


I2 


ſerve their principles of acting to us, and to each other; 


—the charaQteriſtic prudence, the ſelfiſh nationality, the 
indefatigable ſmile, the perſevering aſſiduity, the everlaſt- 
ing Is — of a diſcreet and moderate reſentment, —If 
the inſtance were not too important for an experiment, it 
might not be amiſs to confide a little in their integrity. 
Without any abſtract reaſoning upon cauſes and effects, 
we ſhall ſoon be convinced by experience, that the Scots, 


tranſplanted from their own country, are always a di- 
ſtint and ſeparate body from the people who receive 
them. In other ſettlements, they only love themſelves ; 


—in England, they cordially love themſelves, and as cor- 
dially hate their neighbours. For the remainder of their 
od qualities, I muſt appeal to the reader's obſervation, 
unleſs he will accept of my Lord Barrington's authority. 
In a letter to the late Lord Melcombe, publiſhed by M. 
Lee, he expreſſes himſelf with a truth and accuracy not 
very common in his Lordſhip's lucubrations: And Cock- 
burn, like moſt of his countrymen, © is as abject to thoſe 
cc above him, as he is inſolent to thoſe below him.” — 
am far from meaning to impeach the articles of the union. 
If the true ſpirit of thoſe articles were religiouſly adhered 
to, we ſhould not ſee ſuch a multitude of Scotch common- 
ers in the lower-houſe, as repreſentatives of Engliſh bo- 
roughs, while not a ſingle Scotch borough is ever repre- 
ſented by an Engliſhman. We ſhould not ſee Engliſh 
n N given to Scotch ladies, or to the elder ſons of 
Scotch peers, and the number of ſixteen doubled and 
trebled by a ſcandalous evaſion of the act of union.—If 
it ſhould ever be thought adviſable to diſſolve an act, the 
violation or obſervance of which is invariably directed by 
the advantage and intereſt of the Scots, I ſhall ſay, 
ſincerely, with Sir Edward Coke, © © When poor En land 
c“ ſtood alone, and had not the acceſs of another Ling- 
& dom, and yet had more and as potent enemies as it 
& now hath, yet the King of England prevailed.” 

Some opinion may now be expected from me, upon a 
point of equal delicacy to the writer, and hazard to the 

inter. When the character of the chief magiſtrate is 
in queſtion, more muſt be underſtood than may ſafely be 
expreſſed. If it be really a part of our conſtitution, and 
not a mere dictum of the law, that the King can do no 
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wrong, it is not the only inſtance in the wiſeſt of human 
inſtitutions, where theory is at variance with practice. 
That the ſovereign of this country is not amenable to any 
form of trial known to the laws, is unqueſtionable. But 
exemption from beer weg- is a ſingular privilege annex- 
ed to the royal character, and no way excludes the poſſi- 


bility of deſerving it. How long, and to what extent, a 


King of England may be protected by the forms, when 
he violates the ſpirit of the conſtitution, deſerves to be 
conſidered. A miſtake in this matter proved fatal to 
Charles and his ſon.— For my own part, far from think- 
ing that the King can do no wrong, far from ſuffering 
myſelf to be deterred or impoſed upon by the language 
of forms in oppoſſtion to the ſubſtantial evidence of 
truth, if it were my misfortune to live under the inauſpi- 
ous reign of a prince, whoſe whole life was employed in 
one baſe contemptible ſtruggle with the free ſpirit of his 
people, or in the deteſtable endeavour to e their 
moral principles, I would not ſcruple to declare to him, — 
« Sir, You alone are the author of the greateſt wrong to 
« your ſubjects and to yourſelf. Inſtead of reigning in 
cc the hearts of your people, inſtead of — 
cc lives and fortunes through the medium of their affec- 
« tions, has not the ſtrength of the crown, whether in- 
cc fluence or prerogative, been uniformly exerted, for 
& eleven years together, to ſupport a narrow pitiful ſyſ- 
« tem of government, which defeats itſelf, and anſwers - 
“% no one purpoſe of real power, profit, or perſonal ſatis- 
« faction to you ?—With the greateſt unappropriated * 
revenue of any prince in Europe, have we not ſeen you 
cc reduced to ſuch vile and ſordid diſtreſſes, as would 
c have conducted any other man to a priſon ?—With a 
ce great military, and the greateſt naval power in the 
« known world, have not foreign nations repeatedly in- 
e inſulted you with impunity ? s it not notorious, that 
« the vaſt revenues, extorted from the labour and induſtry 
* of your ſubjects, and given =» to do honour to your- 
r ſelf and to the nation, are diſſipated in corrupting their 

« repreſentatives ? Are you a prince of the houſe of 
“ Hanover, and do you exclude all the leading Whig fa- 
© milies from your councils ?—Do you profeſs to govern 
according to law; and is it ent with that pro- 
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admonition of the preſs would have corrected his conduct, 
revented- a civil war, and ſaved him from an ignomini- 
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£ feſſion, to impart your confidence and affect ion to thoſe 
“ men only, who, though now perhaps detached from. 
te the deſperate cauſe of the Pretender, are marked in 
e this country by an hereditary attachment to high and 
& arbitrary principles of government ?—Are you ſo infa- 


„ tuated as to take the ſenſe of your people from the re- 


c preſentation of miniſters, or from the ſhouts of a mob, 
* notoriouſly hired to ſurround your coach, or ſtationed 
& at a theatre ?—And if you are, in reality, that public 
© man, that King, that Magiſtrate, which theſe queſtions 
« ſuppoſe you to be, is it any anſwer to your people, to 


10 ſay, That among your domeſtics you are good-humour- 


« ed;—that to one lady you are faithful ;—that to your 


children you are indulgent ?——Sy, the man who ad- 
“ drefles you in theſe terms is your beſt friend. He 
“ would willingly hazard his life in defence of your title 
© to the crown; and, if 


c by the nobleſt means, to be the moſt abſolute prince in 
© Europe. You have no enemies, Sir, but thoſe who 


« perſuade you to aim at power without right, and who 


e think it flattery to tell you, that the character of King 
ce diflolves the natural relation between guilt and puniſh- 
« ment.“ | kt hee 


I cannot conceive that there is a heart ſo callous, or an 


underſtanding ſo depraved, as to attend to a diſcourſe of 
this nature, and not to feel the force of it. But where 
is the man, among thoſe who have acceſs to the cloſet, 
reſolute and honeſt enough to deliver it? The liberty of 
the preſs is our only refource. It will command an au- 
dience, when every honeſt man in the kingdom is ex- 
cluded. 'This n may be a ſecurity to the 
King, as well as a reſeurce to his people. Had there 
been no ſtar-chamber, there would have been no rebel- 
inſt Charles the Firſt. The conſtant cenſure and 


a” * 


ous-death.—I am no friend to the doctrine of precedents 
exeluſive of right; though lawyers often tell us, that 
whatever has . once done may lawfully be done 


{ 1 ſhall conclude this preface with a quotation applicas 


7 


power be your object, would 
“e ſtill ſhow you how poſſible it is for a King of England, 
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ble to the ſubject, from a foreign writer 4; whoſe eſſay 
on the Engliſh conſtitution I beg leave to recommend to 
the public, as a performance deep, ſolid, and ingenious. 
« Tn ſhort, whoever conſiders what it is that conſti- 
« tutes the moving principle of what we call great af- 
« fairs, and the invincible ſenſibility of man to the opi- 
cc nion of his fellow-creatures, will not heſitate to affirm, 
ce that if it were poſſible for the liberty of the preſs to 
ce exiſt in a deſpotic government, and (what is not leſs. 
« difficult) for it to exiſt without changing the con- 


« ſtitution, this liberty of the preſs would alone forma 


© counterpoiſe to the power of the prince, If, for exs - 
« ample, in an empire of the Eaſt,” a ſanctuary could be 
& found, which, rendered reſpectable by the ancient re- 
« ligion of the people, might enſure ſafety to thoſe who 
« ſhould bring thither their obſervations of any kind; 
« and that, from thence, printed papers ſhould iſſue, 
© which, under a certain ſeal, might be equally reſpect- 
« ed; and which, in their daily appearance, ſhould ex- 
« amine and freely diſcuſs the conduct of the Cadis, the 
Cc Baſhaws, the Vizir, the Divan, and the Sultan him- 
« ſelf; that would introduce immediately fome degree 
&« of liberty.” | 
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LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 


LETTER I. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 
SIR, - January 21. 1769. 


Tur ſubmiſſion of a free people to the execu- 
tive authority of government is no more than a compli - 
ance with laws, which they themſelves have enacted. 
While the national honour is firmly maintained abroad, 
and while juſtice is impartially adminiſtered at home, the 
obedience of the ſubject will be voluntary, cheerful, and 
I might almoſt ſay unlimited. A generous nation is grate» - 
ful even for the preſervation of its rights, and willingly 
extends the reſpect due to the office of a good prince into 
an affection for his perſon. Loyalty, in the heart and 
underſtanding of an Engliſhman, is a rational attachment 
to the guardian of the laws. Prejudices and paſhon have 
ſometimes carried it to a criminal length; and, whatever 
foreigners may imagine, we know that Engliſhmen have 
erred as much in a- miſtaken zeal for particular perſons 
and families, as they ever did in defence of what they 
thought moſt dear and intereſting to themſelves. 

It naturally fills us with reſentment, to ſee ſuch a tem- 
per inſulted and abuſed. In reading the hiſtory of a free 
people, whoſe rights have been invaded, we are intereſt- 
ed in their cauſe. Our own feelings tell us how they 
ought to -have ſubmitted, and at what moment it would 
have been treachery to themſelves not to have reſiſted. 
How much warmer will be our reſentment, if experience 
ſhould bring the fatal example home to ourſelves 4 | 

The ſituation of this country is alarming enough to 
rouſe the attention of every man who pretends to a con- 
cern for the public welfare. Appearances juſtifies ſuſpi- 
cion; and 25 the ſafety of a nation is at ſtake, ſuſpi- 
cion is a juſt ground of inquiry. Let us enter into it 
with candour and decency. Reſpect is due to the ſtation 
of miniſters; and, if a reſolution muſt at laſt be taken, 


and temper of a whole nation, 
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there is none ſo likely to be ſupported with ſirmneſs as 


that which has been adopted with moderation. 

The ruin or proſperity of a ſtate depends ſo much up- 
on the adminiſtration of its government, that, to be ac- 
quainted with the merit of a miniſtry, we need only ob- 
ſerve the condition of the people: It we ſee them obe- 
dient to the laws, proſperous in their induſtry, united at 
home, and reſpected abroad, we may — preſume 
that their affairs are conducted by men of experience, 
abilities, and virtue. If, on the contrary, we ſee an uni- 
verſal ſpirit of diſtruſt and diſſatisfaction, a rapid decay 
of trade, difſentions in all parts of the empire, and a total 
loſs of reſpect in the eyes of foreign powers, we may 
pronounce without heſitation, that the government of that 
country is weak, diſtracted, and corrupt. The multitude, 
in all countries, are patient to a certain point. IIl- uſage 
may rouſe their indignation, and hurry them into exceſſes; 
but the original fault is in government. Perhaps there 
never was an inſtance of a change in the circumſtances 

o ſudden and extraordi- 
nary as that which the miſconduct of miniſters has, with- 
in theſe few years, produced in Great Britain, When 
our gracious ſovereign aſcended the throne, we were a 
flouriſhing and a contented people. If the perſonal vir- 
tues of a king, could have inſured the happineſs of his 
ſubjects, the ſcene could not have altered ſo entirely as 


it has done. The idea of uniting all parties, of trying 


all characters, and diſtributing the offices of ſtate by ro- 
tation, was gracious and benevolent to an extreme, though 
it has not yet produced the many ſalutary effects which 
were intended by it. To ſay nothing of the wiſdom of 
ſuch a plan, it undoubtedly aroſe from an unbounded 
goodneſs of heart, in which folly had no ſhare. It was 
not a capricious partiality to new faces ;—it was not a 
natural turn for low intrigue ;—nor was it the treache- 
rous amuſement of double and triple negotiations, No, 
Sir ; it aroſe from a continued anxiety, in the pureſt of 
all poſſible hearts, for the general welfare. Unfortunate- 

for us, the event has not been anſwerable to the de- 
ign. After a rapid ſucceſhon of changes, we are redu- 
ced to that ſtate, which hardly any change can mend. 
Yet there is no extremity of diſtreſs, which of itſelf ought 


we 
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to reduce a great nation to deſpair. It is not the diſorder, 
but the phyſician zit is not a caſual concurrence of ca- 
lamitous circumſtances it is the pernicious hand of go- 
vernment, which alone can make a whole people deſpe- 
rate. | 

Without much political ſagacity, or any extraordinary 
depth of obſervation, we need only mark how the prin- 
cipal departments of the ſtate are beſtowed, and look no 
farther for the true cauſe of every miſchief that befals 
us. 


The finances of a nation, ſinking under its debts and 


expences, are committed to a young noblemen already 
ruined by play. Introduced to act under the auſpices of 
Lord Chatham, and left at the head of affairs by that 
nobleman's retreat, he became miniſter by accident; but 
deſerting the principles and profeſſions which gave him a 
moment's popularity, we ſee him, from every honourable 


engagement to the public, an apoſtate by deſign. As for 


buſineſs, the world yet knows nothing of his talents or 
reſolution; unleſs a wayward, wavering inconſiſtency be 
a mark of genius, and caprice a demonſtration of ſpirit. 
Tt may be ſaid, perhaps, that it is his Grace's province, 
as ſurely it is his paſſion, rather to diſtribute than to ſave 


the public money; and that while Lord North is Chan- 


cellor of the nm e the Firſt Lord of the 'Treaſury 
may be as thoughtleſs and extravagant as he pleafes. 1 
hope, however, he will not rely too much on the fertilit 


of Lord North's genius for finance. His Lordſhip is yet 


to give us the firſt proof of his abilities: It may be can- 
did to ſuppoſe that he has hitherto voluntarily concealed 
his talents; intending perhaps to aſtoniſh the world, 


when we leaſt expect it, with a knowledge of trade, a 


choice of expedients, and a depth of reſources, equal to 
the neceſſities, and far beyond the hopes, of his country. 
He muſt now exert the whole power of his capacity, if 
he would wiſh us to forget, that, ſince he has been in 
office, no plan has been formed, no ſyſtem adhered to, 
nor any one important meaſure adopted for the relief of 


public credit. If his plan for the ſervice of the current 


year be not irrevocably fixed on, let me warn him to 


think ſeriouſly of conſequence before he ventures to in- J 
creaſe the public debt. Outraged and oppreſſed as we 
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Bs are, this nation will not bear, after a ſix years peace, to 
ſiee new millions bortowed, without an eventual diminu- 
tion of debt, or reduction of intereſt. The attempt might 
rouſe a ſpirit of reſentment, which might reach beyond 
the ſacrifice of a miniſter. As to the debt upon the civil 
hiſt, the people of England expect that it will not be paid 
without a ſtrict inquiry how it was incurred. If it muſt 
be paid by parliament, let me adviſe the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer: to think of ſome better expedient than a 
lottery. To ſupport an expenſive war, or in circumſtan- 
cees x; abſolute neceſſity, a lottery may perhaps be allow- 
able; but, befides that it is at all times the very worſt 
Way of raiſing money upon the people, I think it ill be- 
comes tlie Royal dignity to have the debts of a King pro- 
vided for, like the repairs of a country bridge, ox a de- 
= - cayed hoſpital. The management of the King's affairs 
in the Houſe of Commons cannot be more diſgraced than 
it has been. d A leading miniſter repeatedly called down 
for abſolute ignorance z—ridiculous motions ridiculouſly 
withdrawn ;—deliberate plans diſconcerted, and a week's 
= preparation of graceful oratory loſt in a moment, give us 
ſome, though not adequate idea, of Lord North's parlia- 
7 mentary abilities and influence. Yet before he had the 
© 7 misfortune of being Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was 
= + neither an object of derifion to his enemies, nor of me-Pi. 
lancholy pity to his friends. lit 
A ſeries of inconſiſtent meaſures has alienated the co- 
lonies from their duty as ſubjects, and from their natu- 
ral affection to their common country. When Mr. Gren-HNꝛit 
ville was placed at the head of the "Treaſury, he felt the 


impoſſibilty of Great Britain's ſupporting ſuch an eſta- Wa 
bliſhment as her former ſuccefcs: had made indiſpenſable, Nhe. 
aud at the fame time of giving any ſenſible relief to fo- cz! 
reeign trade, and to the weight of the public debt. He 

i = thought it equitable that thoſe parts of the empire which NWa 
bad benefited moſt by the expences of the war, ſhould Wii 
TE contribute ſomething to the expences of the peace, and | 
be had no doubt of the conſtitutional right veſted in par- For 


liament to raiſe the contribution. But, untortunately for Wo! 
this country, Mr. Grenville was at any rate to be diſtreſ- 
ſed 3 he was miniſter, and Mr. Pitt < and Lord o 
Camden were to be the patrons of America becauſe they 
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were in oppoſition. Their declaration gave ſpirit and are 
gument to the colonies; and while perhaps they meant 


o more than the ruin of a miniſter, they in effect divid- 


2d one half of the empire from the other. 73 
Under one . adminiſtration the ſtamp- act is made 


under the ſecond it is repealed ; under the third, in ſpite © $5 
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pf all experience, a new mode of taxing the-colonies- is 
nvented, and a queſtion revived which ought to have 
been buried in oblivion. 
office is eſtabliſhed for the buſineſs of the plantations, 
nd the Earl of Hilſborough called forth, at a moſt cri- 
ical ſeaſon, to govern America. 
ounced to us a man of ſuperior capacity and knowledge; 
hether he be ſo or not, let his diſpatches as far as they 
ave appeared, let his meaſures as far as they have ope- 
ated, determine for him. In the former, we have ſeen” 
rong aſſertions without proof, declamation without ar- 
gument, and violent cenſures without dignity or modera- 
ion; but neither correctneſs in the compoſition, nor 
udgment in the deſign. As for his meaſures, let it h 
emembered, that he was called upon to conciliate aud 
unite z and that when he entered into office, the moſt ge- 
fractory of the colonies were ſtill difpoſed to proceed by 
the conſtitutional methods of petition: and remonſtrance; 
Since that 
little ſhort of rebellion. 
from reaching | 
of the principal aſſemblies reſted upon an arbitrary W 


Petitions have been hindered 


dition 4; which, conſidering the temper they were in, iti 


as impoſhble they ſhould comply with, and which would 
have availed nothing as to the general queſtion if it had 
deen complied with. So violent, and I believe 1 

all it fo unconſtitutional, an exertion of the prerogative - 
o ſay nothing of the weak injudicious terms in which it 

as conveyed, gives us as humble an opinion of his lord- 


ſhip's capacity as it does of his temper and moderation. 


hile we are at peace with other nations, our milita 
force may perhaps be ſpared to ſupport the Earl of Hit, 
dorough's meaſures in America. Whenever that force 
all be neceſſarily withdrawn or diminithed, the-diſmif-* 
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prudence, nor remove the ſettled reſentment of 
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In theſe circumſtanees a new: © 


The choice. at leaſt an- : 


period they have been driven into exceſſesn 


the throne; and the contmuance of one 


ion of ſuch a miniſter will neither conſole us for his imm 
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act of the legiſlature, are out- 
raged by an unwarrantable ſtretch of prerogative, and, 
ſupporting their claims by argument, are infulted with 
declamation. 


Drawing lots would be a prudent and reaſonable me- 


who, complaining of an 


thod of appointing the officers of ſtate, compared to a 
late diſpoſition of the ſecretary's office. Lord Rochford 
was acquainted with the affairs and temper of the ſouth- 
ern courts: Lord Weymouth was equally qualified for 
either d ent . By what unaccountable caprice has 
it happened, that the latter, who pretends to no experi- 
ence whatſoever, is removed to the moſt important of 
the two departments, and the former by preference placed 
in an office where his experience can be of no uſe to 
him ? Lord Weymouth had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his 
firſt employment by a ſpirited, if not judicious conduct. 
He had animated the civil magiſtrate beyond the tone of 
civil authority, and had directed the operations of the 
army to more than military execution. Rezovered from 
the errors of his youth, from the diſtraction of play, and 
the bewitching ſmiles of Burgundy, behold him exerting 
the whole ſtrength of his clear unclouded faculties in the 
ſervice of the crown. It was not the heat of midnight 
exceſſes, nor ignorance of the laws, nor the furious ſpirit 
of the houſe of Bedford: No, Sir, when this reſpectable 
miniſter interpoſed his authority between the magiſtrate 
and the people, and ſigned the mandate, on which, for 
aught he knew, the lives-of thouſands depended, he did 
it from the deliberate motion of his heart, ſupported by 
the beſt of his judgment. 

It has lately Las a faſhion to pay a compliment to the 
bravery and generoſity of the commander in chief f at 
the expence of his underſtanding. They who love him 
leaſt make no queſtion of his courage, while his friends 
dwell chiefly on the facility of his diſpoſition. Admit- 
ting him to be as brave as a total abſence of all feeling 
and reflection can make him, let us ſee what ſort of merit 
he derives from the remainder of his character. If it be 
generoſity to accumulate in his own perſon and family a 
number of lucrative employments; to provide, ar the 
public expence, for every creature that bears the name 
of Manners ; and, neglecting the merit and ſervices of 
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tlie reſt of the army, to heap promotions upon his fa- 
vourites and dependants; the preſent commander in chief 
is the moſt generous man alive. Nature has been ſpar- 
ing of her gifts to this noble lord ; but where birth and 
fortune are united, we expect the noble pride and inde- 
pendence of a man of ſpirit, not the ſervile humiliating 
complaiſance of a courtier. As to the goodneſs of his 
heart, if a proof of it be taken from the facility of never 
refuſing, what concluſion ſhall we draw from the inde- 
cency of never performing ? And if the diſcipline of the 
army be in any degree preſerved, what e due to 
a man, whoſe cares, notoriouſly confined to g up va- 
cancies, have degraded the of co ider in chief 
into a broker of commiſſions? 

With reſpe& to the navy, I ſhall only fay, that this 
country is ſo highly indebted to Sir Edward Hawke, that 
no expence ſhould be ſpared to ſecure to him an honour- 
able and affluent retreat. V 

The pure and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice is per- 
haps the firmeſt bond to ſecure a cheerful ſubmiſſion of 
the people, and to engage their affections to government. 
It is not ſufficient that queſtions of private right or wrong 
are juſtly decided, nor that judges are ſuperior to the 
vileneſs of pecuniary corruption. Jefferies himſelf, when 
the court had no intereſt, was an upright judge. A 
court of juſtice may be ſubject to another fort of bias 
more important and pernicious, as it reaches beyond the 
intereſt of individuals, and affects the whole community. 
A judge, under the influence of government, may , be 
honeſt enough in the deciſion of private cauſes, yet a 
traitor to the public. When a victim is marked out by 
the miniſtry, this judge will offer himſelf to perform the 
ſacrifice. He will not ſcruple to proſtitute his dignity, 
and betray the ſanctity of his office, whenever an arbi- 
trary point is to be carried for government, or the reſent- 
ment of a court to be gratified. 

Theſe principles and proceedings, odious and con- 
temptible as they are, in effect are no leſs injudicious. 
A wiſe and generous. people are rouſed by every appear- 
ance of oppreſſive, unconſtitutional meaſures, whether 
thoſe meaſures are ſupported only by the power of go- 


vernment, or maſked under the forms of a court of juſ- 
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tice. Prudence and ſelf- preſervation will oblige the moſt 
moderate diſpoſitions to make common cauſe, even with 
a man whoſe conduct they cenſure, if they ſee him per- 
ſecuted in a way which the real ſpirit of the laws will 
not juſtify, The fas, on which theſe remarks are found. 

ed, are too notorious to require an application. 

This, Sir, is the detail. In one view, behold a nation 
overwhelmed with debt; her revenues waſted ; her trade 
declining ; the affections of her colonies alienated : the 
duty of the magiſtrate transferred to the ſoldiery; a gal- 
lant army, which never fought unwillingly but againſt 
their fellow- ſubjects, mouldering away for want of the 

direction of a man of common abilities and ſpirit; and 
in the laſt inſtance, the adminiſtration of juſtice become 
odious and ſuſpected to the whole body of the people. 
This deplorable ſcene admits of but one addition that 
we are governed by counſels, from which a reaſonable 
oy. can expect no remedy but poiſon, no relief but 
death. | | 5 | 

If, by the immediate interpoſition of Providence, it 
were poſſible for us to eſcape a criſis ſo full of terror and 
deſpair, poſterity will not beheve the hiſtory of the pre- 
ſent times. They will either conclude that our diſtreſſes 
were imaginary, or that we had the good fortune to be 
governed by men of acknowledged integrity and wiſdom : 
they will not believe it poſſible that their anceſtors could 
have ſurvived or recovered from ſo deſperate a condition, 
while a Duke of Grafton was Prime -Miniſter, a Lord 
North Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Weymouth and a 
Hilſborough Secretaries of State, a Granby Commander 
in Chief, and Mansfield chief criminal Judge of the king- 
dom. | -_ 

Juxivs, 


LETTER Ii. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, Jan. 26. 1769. 


Tax kingdom ſwarms with ſuch numbers of fe- 

lonious robbers of private character and virtue, that no 

honeſt or good man is ſafe ; eſpecially as theſe cowardly 
| "ty | | | 
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baſe aſſaſſins ſtab in the dark, without having the courage 
to ſign their real names to their malevolent and wicked 

roductions. A writer, who figns himſelf Junius, in the 
Public Advertiſer of the 21ſt fy endl opens the deplorable 
ſituation of his country in a very affecting manner; with 
a pompous parade of his candour and decency, he tells us, 
that we ſee diſſenſions in all parts of the empire, an uni- 
verſal ſpirit of diſtruſt and diſſatisfaction, and a total loſs 
of reſpect towards us in the eyes of foreign powers. But 
this writer, with all his boaſted candour, has not told us 


the real cauſe of the evils he ſo 3 enumerates. 


I ſhall take the liberty to explain the cauſe for him. Ju- 
nius and ſuch writers as himſelf occaſion all the miſchief 
complained of, by falſely and maliciouſly traducing the 
beſt characters in the kingdom. For when our deluded 
people at home, and foreigners abroad, read the poiſonous 
and inflammatory libels that are daily publiſhed with im- 
punity, to vilify thoſe who are any way diſtinguiſhed by 
their good qualities and eminent virtues ; when they find 
no notice taken of, or reply given to, theſe ſlanderous 
tongues and pens; their coneluſion is, that both the miniſ- 
ters and the nation have been fairly deſcribed; and they act 
accordingly. I think it therefore the duty of every good ci- 
tizen to ſtand forth, and endeavour to undeceive the pub- 
lic, when the vileſt arts are made uſe of to defame and 
blacken the brighteſt characters among us. An eminent 
author affirms 1t to be almoſt as criminal to hear a worthy 
man traduced, without attempting his juſtification, as to 
be the author of the calumny againſt him. For my own 
part, I think it a ſort of miſpriſion of treaſon againſt ſo- 
ciety. No man, therefore, who knows Lord Granby, can 
poſſibly hear ſo good and great a character moſt vilely 
abuſed, without a warm and juſt indignation againſt this 
Junius, this high-prieſt of envy, malice, and all unchari- 
tableneſs, who has endeavoured to ſacrifice our beloved 
commander in chief at the altars of his horrid deities. 
Nor is the injury done to his lordſhip alone, but to the 
whole nation, which may too ſoon feel the contempt, and 
conſequently the attacks, of our late enemies, if they can 
be induced to believe that the perſon, on whom the ſaſe/ 
ty of theſe kingdoms ſo much depends, is uncqual to his 
high ſtation, and deſtitute of thoſe * which form a 
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general. One would have thought that his lord- 
ſhip's ſervices in the cauſe of his country, from the battle 
of Culloden to his moſt glorious concluſion of the late 
war, might have entitled him to common reſpect and 
- decency at leaſt 3 but this uncandid, indecent writer, has 
gone ſo far as to turn one of the moſt amiable men of the 
age into a ſtupid, unfeeling, and ſenſeleſs being; poſſeſſed 


indeed of a perſonal courage, but void of thoſe eſſential to 
qualities which diſtinguiſh the commander from. the com- hc 
mon ſoldier. | on 


A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, I will add, a moſt ba 
diſintereſted, friendſhip with Lord Granby, gives me the th 
right to affirm, that all Junius's aſſertions are falſe and mi 
ſcandalous. Lord Granby's courage, though of the co 
brighteſt and moſt ardent kind, is among the loweſt of ag 


his numerous good qualities; he was formed to excel in tio 
war by nature's liberality. to his mind as well as perſon. no 
Educated and inſtructed by his moſt noble father, and a fai 
moſt ſpirited as well as excellent ſcholar, the preſent nit 


Biſhop of Bangor, he was trained to the niceſt ſenſe of W wt 
honour, and to the trueſt and nobleſt ſort of pride, that 
of never doing or ſuffering a mean action. A ſincere 
love and attachment to his king and country, and to their 
glory, firſt impelled him to the field, where he never 

ained aught but honour. He impaired, through his 
— his own fortune: for his bounty, which this writ- 
er would in vain depreciate, is founded upon the nobleſt 
of the human affections; it flows from a heart melting to 

oodneſs from the moſt refined humanity, Can a man, 
who is deſcribed as unfeeling and void of reflection, be 
conſtantly employed in ſeeking proper objects on whom 
to exercite thoſe glorious virtues of compaſſion and gene- 
roſity? The diſtreſſed officer, the ſoldier, the widow, the 
orphan, and a long liſt beſides, know that vanity has no 
Mare in his frequent donations; he gives, becauſe he feels 
their diſtreſſes. Nor has he ever been rapacious with one 
hand, to be bountiful with the other: yet this uncandid 
Junius would inſinuate, that the dignity of the command- 
der in chief is depraved into the baſe office of commiſſion- ing 
broker; that is, Lord Granby bargains for the ſale of W ger; 
commiſſions z for it muſt have this meaning, if it has any W moi 
at all. But where is the man living who can juſtly charge W arm 
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kis lordſhip with ſuch mean practices? Why does not 
Junius produce him? Junius knows that he has no other 
means of wounding this hero, than from ſome miſſile wea- 
pon, ſhot from an obſcure corner: He ſeeks, as all defa- 
matory writers do, | 
ſ e voces 

In vulgum ambiguas | 
to raiſe a ſuſpicion in the minds of the people. But I 
hope that my countrymen will be no longer impoſed up- 
on by artful and defigning men, or by wretches, who, 
bankrupts, in buſineſs, in fame, and in fortune, mean no- 
thing more than to involve this country in the ſame com- 
mon ruin with themſelves. Hence it is, that they are 
conſtantly aiming their dark and too often fatal weapons 
againſt thoſe who ſtand forth as the bulwark of our na- 
tional ſafety, Lord Granby was too' conſpicuous a mark 
not to be their object. He is next attacked for being un- 
faithful to his-promiſes and engagements : Where are Ju- 
nius's proofs? Although I could give fome inſtances, 
where a breach of promiſe would be a virtue, eſpeciall 
in the caſe of thoſe who would pervert the open, unſuſ- 
pecting moments of convivial mirth, into fly, inſidious ap- 
plications for preferment or party-ſy{tems, and would en- 
deavour to ſurpriſe a good man, ho cannot bear to ſee 
any one leave him diflatisfied, into unguarded promiſes. 
Lord Granby's attention to his own family and relations is 
called ſelfiſh. Had he not attended to them, when fair 
and juſt opportunities preſented themſelves, I ſhould have 
thought him unfeeling, and void of reflection indeed. 
How are any man's friends or relations to be provided for, 
but from the influence and protection of the patron ? It 
is unfair to ſuppoſe that Lord Granby's friends have not as 
much merit as the friends of any other great man: If he 
is generous at the public expence, as Junius invidiouſ] 
calls it, the public is at no more expence for his lordſhip's 
friends than it would be if any other ſet of men poſſeſſed 
thoſe offices. The charge is ridiculous ! 

The laſt charge againſt Lord Granby, is of a moſt alarm- 
ing nature indeed. Junius aſſerts, that the army is moul- 
dering away for want of the direction of a man of com- 
mon abilities and ſpirit. The preſent condition of the 


army gives the directeſt lie to his It was never 
5 5 | 
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upon a more reſpectable footing with to diſcipline, 
and all the eſſentials that can form good ſoldiers. Lord Li- 
gonier delivered a firm and noble palladium of our ſafeties 
into Lord Granby's hands, who has kept it in the ſame good 
order in which he received it. The ſtricteſt care has 
been taken to fill up the vacant commiſſions, with ſuch 
gentlemen as have the glory of their anceſtors to ſupport, 
as well as their own, and are doubly bound to the cauſe 
of their king and country, from motives of private pro- 
rty as well as public ſpirit. The adjutant-general, who 
as the immediate care of the troops after Lord Granby, 
is an officer that would do great honour to any ſervice in 
Europe, for his correct arrangements, good ſenſe and diſ- 
cernment upon all occaſions, and for a punctuality and 
preciſion which give the moſt. entire ſatisfaction to all 
who are obliged to conſult him. . The reviewing generals, 


who inſpect the army twice a-year, have been ſelected 


with the greateſt care, and have anſwered the important 
truſt repoſed in them in the moſt laudable manner. Their 
reports of the condition of the army are much more to be 
credited than thoſe of Junius, whom I do adviſe to atone, 
for his ſhameful aſperſions, by aſking pardon of Lord 
Granby. and the whole kingdom, whom he has offended 
by his abominable ſcandals. In ſhort, to turn Junius's 
own battery againſt him, I muſt aſſert, in his own words, 
e that he has given ſtrong aſſertions without proof, decla- 
mation without argument, and violent cenſures without 
dignity or moderation.” | 


WILLIAM DRAPER. 


TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 
_ SIR, Feb. 7. 1769. 
ö Your defence of Lord Granby does honour to 
the goodneſs of your heart. You feel, as you ought to 
do, for the reputation of your friend, and you expreſs 
yourſelf in the warmeſt language of your paſſions. In any 
other cauſe, I doubt not, you would haye cautiouſly 
weighed the conſequences of committing your name to 


the licentious diſcourſes and malignant opinions of the 
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world. But here, I preſume, you thought it would be z 
breach of friendſhip to loſe one moment in conſulti 
your underſtanding; as if an appeal to the public were 
no more than a military coup de main, where a brave man 
has no rules to. follow but the dictates of his courage, 
Touched with your generoſity, I freely forgive the exceſſes 
into which it has led you: an4, far from reſenting thoſe 
terms of reproach, which, conſidering that you are an ad- 
yocate for decorum, you have heaped upon me rather too- 
liberally, I place them to the account of an honeſt unre- 
flecting indignation, in which your cooler judgment and 
natural politeneſs had no concern. I approve of the ſpi- 
rit with which you have given your name to the public; 
and, if it were a proof of any thing but ſpirit, I ſhould 
have thought myſelf bound to follow your example. I 
ſhould have hoped that even my name might have carried 
ſome authority with it, if I had not ſeen how very little 
weight or conſideration a printed paper receives even from 
the reſpectable ſignature of Sir William Draper. | 

You begin with a general aſſertion, that writers, ſuch 
as I am, are the real cauſe of all the public evils we com- 
plain of. And do you really think, Sir William, that the 
hcentious pen of a political writer is able to produce ſuch 
important effects? A little calm reflection might have. 
ſhown you, that national calamities do not ariſe Kin the 
deſcription, but from the real character and conduct of 
miniſters. To have ſupported your affertion, you ſhould 
have proved that the preſent miniſtry are unqueſtionabl 
the beſt and brighteſt characters of the kingdom; an 
that, if the affections of the colonies have been alienated, 
if Corſica has been ſhamefully abandoned, if commerce 
languiſhes, if public credit is threatened with a new debt, 
and your own Manilla ranſom moſt diſhonourably given. 
up, it has all been owing to the malice of political writ- 
ers, who will not ſuffer the beſt and brighteſt characters 
(meaning ſtill the preſent miniſtry) to take a ſingle right 
ſtep for the honour or intereſt of the nation. But it ſeems 
you were a little tender of coming to particulars. Your 
conſcience infinuated to you, that it would be prudent 
to leave the characters of Grafton, North, Hilſborough, 


Weymouth, and Mansfield, to ſhift * chemſelves; and 


gw. 


truly, Sir William, the part you have undertaken is at 
leaſt as much as you are equal to. | 

Without diſputing Lord Granby's courage, we are yet 
to learn in what articles of military knowledge nature has 
been fo very liberal to his mind. If you have ſerved with Ji 


him, you ought to have pointed out ſome inſtances of able ir 
dülpolltion and well-concerted enterpriſe, which might p 
fairly be attributed to his capacity as a general. It is you, te 
Sir William, who make your friend appear awkward and Tir 
ridiculous, by giving him a laced ſuit of tawdry qualifica- th 
tions, which nature never intended him to wear. Ec 


. You fay he has acquired nothing but honour in the 
field. Is the Ordnance nothing ? Are,the Blues nothing ? th 
Is the command of the army, with all the patronage an- li. 
nexed to it, nothing ? Where he got theſe nothings, 1 th 
know not; but you at leaſt ought to have told us where W cc 
he deſerved them. | w 
As to his bounty, compaſſion, &c. it would have been W 87 
but little to the purpoſe, though you had proved all that 5 
you have aſſerted. I meddle with nothing but his cha- 
racter as commander in chief: and, though I acquit him cl: 
of the bafenefs of ſelling commiſſions, I {till aſſert that his Le 
military cares have never extended beyond the diſpoſal of W 28 
vacancies ; and I am juſtified by the complaints of the W I. 
whole army, when I ſay, that in this diſtribution he con- of 
ſults nothing but parliamentary intereſt, or the gratifica- Te: 
tion of his immediate dependants. As to his ſervile ſub- or 
- miſſion to the reigning miniſtry, let me aſk whether he ge 
did not deſert the cauſe of the whole army when he ſuf- wl 
 fered Sir Jefferey Amherſt to be facrificet, and what tio 
ſhare he had in recalling that officer to the ſervice ? Did kn 
he not betray the juſt intereſt of the army, in permitting W M. 
Lord Percy to have a regiment ? And does he not at this W WI 
moment give up all character and dignity as a gentleman, int 
in receding from his own repeated declarations in favour W Þ<; 
of Mr. Wilkes ? . | hn 
In the two next articles I think we are agreed. Lou kn. 
candidly admit that he often makes ſuch promiſes as it is not 
a virtue in him to violate, and that no man is more aſſi- ] 
duous to provide for his relations at the public expence. MW alh 


I did not urge the laſt as an abſolute vice in his diſpoſi- 
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tion, but to prove that a careleſs diſintereſted ſpirit is no 

art of his character; and as to the other, I deſire it may 
be remembered that I never deſcended to the indecency 
of inquiring into his convivial hours. It is you, Sir Wil- 
liam Draper, who have taken care to repreſent your friend 
in the character of a drunken landlord, who deals out his 
promiſes as liberally as his liquor, and will ſuffer no man 
to leave his table either ſorrowful or ſober. None but an 
intimate friend, who muſt frequently have ſeen him in 
theſe unhappy, diſgraceful moments, could- have deſcrib- 
ed him ſo well. 

The laſt charge, of the neglect of the army, is indeed 
the moſt material of all. I am ſorry to tell you, Sir Wil- 
liam, that, in this artiele, your firſt fact is falſe; and as 
there is nothing more painful to me than to give a direct 
contradiction to a gentleman of your appearance, I could 
wiſh that, in your future publications, you would pay a 
greater attention to the truth of your premiſes, before. 

ou ſuffer your genius to hurry you to a concluſion. 
ord Ligonier did not deliver the army (which you, in 


- claſſical language, are pleaſed to call a palladium) into 


Lord Granby's hands. It was taken from him much 
againſt his inclination, ſome two or three years before 
Lord Granby was commander in chief. As to the ſtate 
of the army, I ſhould be glad to know where you have 
received your intelligence. Was it in the rooms at Bath, 
or at your retreat at Clifton? The reports of reviewing 
generals comprehend only a few regiments in England, 
which, as they are immediately under the royal inſpec- 
tion, are perhaps in fome tolerable order. But do you 
know any thing of the troops in the Weſt Indies, the 
Mediterranean, and North America, to ſay nothing of a 
whole army abſolutely ruined in Ireland ? Inquire a little 
into facts, Sir William, before you publiſh your next pa- 
negyric upon Lord Granby; and believe me, you will 
find there is a fault at head-quarters, which even the ac- 
knowledged care and abilities of the adjutant-general can- 
not correct. 

Permit me now, Sir William, to addreſs myſelf perſon- 
ally to you, by way of thanks for the honour of your cor- 
reſpondence. You are by no means undeſerving of no- 
tice; and it may be of conſequence om to Lord Granby 

| 4 
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to have it determined, whether or no the man, who has 
proves him ſo laviſhly, be himſelf deſerving of praiſe. 

hen you returned to Europe, you zealouſly undertook 
the cauſe of that gallant army, by whoſe bravery at Ma- 
mlla your own fortune had been eſtabliſhed. You com- 
plained, you threatened, you even appealed to the public 
in print. By what accident did it happen, that, in the 
midſt of all this buſtle, and all theſe clamours for juſtice 
to your injured troops, the name of the Manilla ranſom 
was ſuddenly buried in a profound, and, ſince that time, 
an uninterrupted filence ? Did the miniſtry ſuggeſt any 
motives to you, ſtrong enough to tempt a man of honour 
to deſert and betray the cauſe of his fellow-ſoldiers ? Was 
it that bluſhing ribband, which is now the perpetual or- 
nament of your pexſon ? Or was it that regiment, which 
you afterwards (a thing unprecedented among ſoldiers) 
fold to Colonel Giſborne ? Or was it that government, 
the full pay of which you are contented to hold, with the 
half-pay - an Iriſh colonel? And do you now, after a 
retreat not very like that of Scipio, preſume to intrude 
yourſelf, unthought of, uncalled for, upon the patience 
of the public ? Are your flatteries of the commander in 
chief directed to another regiment, which you may again 
diſpoſe of on the ſame honourable terms ? We know your 
prudence, Sir William, and I ſhould be ſorry to ſtop your 
preferment. | 


Jomvs. 


LETTER IV. 
ro JUNIUS. 


SIR, _ Feb. 17. 1769. 

I Rec Junius's favour laſt night: he is 
determined to keep his advantage by the help of his maſk ; 
it is an excellent protection, it has ſaved many a man 
from an untimely end. But whenever he will be honeſt 
enough to lay it aſide, avow himſelf, and produce the face 
which has ſo long lurked behind it, the world will be able 
to judge of his motives for writing ſuch infamous invee- 
tives. His real name will diſcover his freedom and inde» 


pendency, or his ſervility to a faction. Diſappointed am- chat 
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bition, reſentment for defeated hopes, and defire of re- 
venge, aſſume but too often the appearance of public ſpi- 
rit ; but be his deſigns wicked or charitable, Junius ſhould 
learn that it is poſſible to condemn meaſures, without a 
barbarous and criminal qutrage againſt men. Junius de- 
lights to mangle carcaſes with a hatchet ; his language 
and inſtrument have a great connection with Clare-Mar- 
ket ; and, to do him juſtice, he handles his weapon moſt 
admirably. One would imagine he had been taught to 
throw it by the ſavages of America. It is therefore high 
time for me to ſtep in once more to ſhield my friend from 
this mercileſs weapon, although I may be wounded in the 
attempt. But I muſt firſt aſk Junius, by what forced ana- 
logy and conſtruQtion the moments of convivial mirth are 
made to ſignify indecency, a violation of engagements, a 
drunken landlord, and a defire that every one in company 
ſhould be drunk likewiſe ? He muſt have called all the: 
flowers of St. Giles's and Billingſgate to have produced: 
ſuch a piece of oratory. Here the hatchet deſcends with 
tenfold vengeance ; but, alas! it hurts no one but its- 
maſter! For Junius muſt not think to put words into my 
mouth, that ſeem too foul even for his own.. | 
My friend's political engagements I know not; ſo can-- 
not pretend to explain them, or affert their conſiſtency. 
I know not whether Junius be conſiderable enough to- 
belong to any party; if he ſhould be fo, can he affirm: 
that he has always adhered to one ſet of men and mea- 
ſures? Is he ſure that he has never ſided with thofe whom- 
he was firſt hired to abuſe? Has he never abuſed thoſe - 
he was hired to praiſe ? 'To fay the truth, moſt mens po-- 
litics fit much too looſely about them. But as my friend's: 
military character was the chief object that engaged me 
in this controverſy, to that I ſhall return. | 
Junius aſks what inſtances my friend has given of his 
military {kill and capacity as a general? When and where 
he gained his honour ?- When he deſerved his emolu-- 
ments? The united voice of the army which ſerved un- 
der him, the glorious teſtimony of prince Ferdinand, and 
of vanquiſhed enemies, all Germany will tell him. PA 
W1ius repeats the complaints of the army againſt parlia- 
mentary influence. I love the army too well not to with 
that ſuch influence were leſs. Let PR point out the 
3 | 
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time when it has not prevailed. It was of the leaſt force 
in the time of that great man, the late Duke of Cumber- 
land, who, as a prince of the blood, was able as well as 
willing to ſtem a torrent which would have overborne 
any private ſubject. In time of war this influence is 
ſmall. In peace, when diſcontent and faction have the 
ſureſt means to operate, eſpecially in this country, and 
when, from a ſcarcity of public Grit, the wheels of go- 
yernment are rarely moved but by the power and force 
of obligations, its weight is always too great. Yet, if 
this e at preſent has done no greater harm than 
the placing Earl Percy at the head of a regiment, I do 
not think that either the rights or beſt intereſts of the 
army are facrificed and betrayed, or the nation undone. 
Let me aſk Junius if he knows any one nobleman in the 
army who has had a regiment by ſeniority ? I feel myſelf 
happy in ſeeing. young noblemen of illuſtrious name and 
eat property come among us. 'They are an additional 
ecurity to the kingdom from foreign or domeſtic ſlavery. 
Junius needs not be told, that, ſhould the time ever come 
when this nation is to be defended only by thoſe who 
have nothing more to lofe than her arms and their pay, 
its danger will be great indeed. A happy mixture of men 
of quality with ſoldiers of fortune is always to be wiſhed 
for. But the main point is {till to be contended for, I 
mean the diſcipline and condition of the army; and I 
muſt ſtill maintain, though contradicted by Junius, that 
it was never upon a more reſpectable footing, as to all 
the eſſentials that can form good ſoldiers, than it is at 
preſent. Junius is forced to allow that our army at home 
may be in ſome tolerable order ; yet how kindly does he 
invite our late enemies to the invaſion of Ireland, by aſ- 
ſuring them that the army in that kingdom is totally ruin- 


ed ! (The colonels of that army are much obliged to. him.) 


I have too great an opinion of the military talents of the 
lord lieutenant, and of all their diligence and capacity, to 
believe it. If from ſome ſtrange, unaccountable fatality, 
the people of that kingdom cannot be induced to conſult 
their own ſecurity by = 4 an effeCtual augmentation as 
may enable the troops there to act with power and ener- 
gy, is the commander in chief here to blame? Or is he 
to blame, becauſe the troops in the Mediterranean, in the 
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Weſt Indies, in America, labour under great difficulties 
from the ſcarcity of men, which is but too viſible all over 
theſe kingdoms ? Many of our forces are in climates un- 
favourable to Britiſh conſtitutions; their loſs is in propor- 


tion. Britain muſt recruit all theſe regiments from her 


own emaciated boſom, or, more precariouſly, by Catho- 
lies from Ireland. We are likewiſe ſubject to the fatal 
drains to the Eaſt Indies, to Senegal, and the alarming: 
emigrations of our people to other countries: Such depo- 
ulation ean only be repaired by a long peace, or by ſome: 
Enüble bill of naturalization. > 
I muſt now take the liberty to talk to Funius on my 
own account. He is pleafed to tell me that he addreſſes 


himſelf to me perſonally ;' I ſhall be glad to ſee him. It 


is his imperſonality that I complain of, and his inviſible 
attacks.: for his dagger in the air is only to be regarded 
becauſe one cannot ſee the hand which holds it; but had 
it not wounded other people more deeply than myſelf, I 
ſhould not have obtruded myſelf at all on the patience of 
the public. h 


Mark how a plain tale ſhall put him down; and — 


fuſe the bluſh of my ribband into his own cheeks. Ju- 
nius tells me, that, at my return, I zealouſly undertook 


the cauſe of the gallant army by whoſe bravery at Ma- 


nilla my own fortunes were eſtabliſhed ;. that I complain- 
ed, that I even appealed to the public. I did ſo; I glory 
in having done fo, as J had an undoubted right to vindi- 
cate my own character attacked by a.Spanith memorial, 
and to aſſert the rights of my brave companions.. I glory 
likewiſe that I have never taken up my pen but to vindi- 
cate the injured. Junius aſks oF what accident did it 
happen, that, in. the midſt of all this buſtle, and all the 
clamours for juſtice to the injured troops, the Manilla 
ranſom was ſuddenly buried in a profound, and, fince 
that time, an uninterrupted filence:? I will explain the 
caule to the public. The ſeveral miniſters who have 
been employed fince that time have been yery defirous to 
do juſtice, e moſt laudable motives; a ſtrong in- 
clination to aſſiſt injured: bravery, and to acquire a well- 
deſeryed popularity to themſelves. Their efforts have 
been in vain, Some were ingenuous enough to own that 


they. could not think of involving this 2 nation in- 
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© to another war for our private concerns. In ſhort, our 


rights for the preſent are - ſacrificed to national conve- 
mence; and I muſt confeſs, that although I may loſe five 
and twenty thouſand pounds by their acquieſcence to this 
breach of faith in the Spaniards, I think they are in the 
right to temporize, conſidering the critical ſituation of 
this country, convulſed in every part by poiſon infuſed 
by anonymous, wicked, and. incendiary writers. Lord 
Shelburne will do me the juſtice to own, that, in Sep- 
tember laſt, I waited upon him with a joint memorial 
from the admiral Sir 8. Cornifh and myſelf, in behalf of 


- our injured companions. His lordſhip was as frank upon 


the occaſion as other ſecretaries had been before him. 
— 5 not deceive us by giving any immediate hopes of 
TENET. 

Junius would baſely inſinuate that my ſilence may have 
been purchaſed by my reg by my bluſhing rib- 
band, by my regiment, Hey ſale of that regiment, and 
by half-pay as an Irith colonel. : 

His majeſty was pleaſed to give me my governmen 
for my fervice at Madras. I had my firſt regiment in 


1757. Upon my return from Manilla, his Majeſty, b 


Lord Egremont, informed me that I ſhould have the fi 

vacant red ribband, as a reward for many ſervices in an 
enterpriſe which I had planned as well as executed. The 
Duke of Bedford and Mr. Grenville confirmed thoſe aſ- 


ſurances many months before the Spaniards had proteſt- 
dd the ranſom bills. To accommodate Lord Clive, then 


going upogſya moſt important fervice to Bengal, I waved: 
my claim to the yacancy which then happenc d. As there 
was no other vacancy until the Duke of Grafton and Lord 
Rockingham were joint miniſters, I was. then honoured 
with the order: and it is ſurely no fmall honour to me, 
that, in ſuch a ſucceſſion of miniſters, they were all pleaſ- 
ed to think that I had deſerved it; in my favour: they 
were all united. Upon the reduction of the 7gth regi- 
ment, which had ferved ſo gloriouſly in the Eaſt Indies, 
his Majeſty, unſolicited by me, gave me the 16th of foot 
2s an equivalent. My motives for retiring afterwards are 


foreign to the purpoſe : let it ſuffice, that his Majeſty was 
ple 


ed to approve of them; they are ſuch as no man can 


think indecent, who knows the ſhocks that repeated vi- 
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eifitudes of heat and cold, of dangerous and ſickly cli« 
mates, will give to the beſt conſtitutions in a pretty long 
courſe of ſervice. I reſigned my regiment to Colonel 
Giſborne, a very good officer, for his half-pay, 200l. Iriſh 
annuity ; ſo that, according to Junius, I have been bribed 
to ſay nothing more of the Manilla ranſom, and facrifice 
thoſe brave men, by the ſtrange avarice of accepting three 
hundred and eighty pounds per annum, and giving up. 
eight hundred ! If this be bribery, it is not the bribery of 
theſe times. As to my flattery, thoſe who knew me will 
judge of it. By the aſperity of Junius's ſtyle, I cannot 
indeed call him a flatterer, unleſs he be as a cynic, or a 
maſtiff; if he wags his tail, he will {till growl, and long 
to bite. The public will now judge of the credit that 
ought to be given to Junius's writings, from the falſities 
that he has inſinuated with reſpect to myſelf. 


WILLIAu DRAPER. 
— : — 5 — — 
LETTER V. 
TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. | 
SIR, Feb. 21. 176g, 


I sHovLD juſtly be ſuſpected of acting upon 
motives of more than common enmity to Lord Granby, 
if I continued to give you freſh materials or occaſion for 
writing in his detence. Individuals who hate, and the 
public who deſpiſe, have read your letters, Sir William, 
with infinitely more ſatisfaction than mine. Unfortu- 
nately for him, his reputation, like that unhappy country 
to which you refer me for his laſt military achievements, 
has ſuffered more by his friends than his enemies. In 
mercy to him, let us drop the ſubject. For my own part, 
J willingly leave it to the public to determine whether 
your vindication of your. friend has been as able and ju- 
dicious, as it was aer, well intended; and you, I 
think, may be ſatisfied with the warm acknowledgmentt 
be already owes you for making him the principal figure 
in a piece, in which, but for your amicable aſſiſtance, he 
might have paſſed without particular notice or diſtinc- 
tion. 

In juſtice to your friends, let your future labours be 
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confined to the care of your own reputation. Tour de- 

_claration, that you are happy in ſeeing young noblemer: 

come among us, is liable to two objections. With reſpect 

to Lord "oo it means nothing, for he was already in 
e 


the army. was aid-de-camp to the King, and had 
the rank of colonel. A regiment therefore could not 
make him a more military man, though it made him 
richer, .and probably at the expence of ſome brave, de- 
ſerving, friendleſs officer. The other concerns yourſelf. 
— After ſelling the companions of your victory in one in- 
ſtance, and after ſelling your profeſſion in the other, b 

what authority do you preſume to call yourſelf a ſoldier ? 
The plain evidence of acts is ſuperior to all declarations. 
Before you were appointed to the 16th regiment, your 


complaints were a diſtreſs to government ;—from that 
moment you were ſilent. The concluſion is inevitable. 


You inſinuate to us that your ill ſtate of health obliged 
you to quit the ſervice. The retirement neceſſary to re- 
pair a broken conſtitution, would have been as good a 
reaſon for not accepting, as for reſigning the command. 
of a regiment. There is certainly an error of the preſs, 
or an affected obſcurity in that paragraph, where you 
ſpeak of your bargain with Colonel Giſborne. Inſtead of 
attempting to anſwer what I do not really underſtand, 
ee me to explain to the public what I really know. 
n exchange for your regiment, you accepted of a colo- 
nePs half pay (at leaſt 2201. a-year), and an annuity of 
2001. for your own and Lady Draper's life jointly.—And 
is this the loſing bargain, which you would repreſent to 
us, as if you had given up an income of 8001. a-year for 
_38el.? Was it decent, was it honourable, in a man 

who pretends to love the army, and calls himſelf a ſol- 
dier, to make a traffic of the royal favour, and turn the 
higheſt honour of an active profeſſion into a ſordid pro- 
viſion for himſelf and his family? It were unworthy of 
me to preſs you farther. The contempt with which the 
whole army heard of the manner of your retreat, aſſures 
me, that as your conduct was not juſtified by precedent, 
it will never be thought an example for imitation. 


The laſt and moſt important queſtion remains. When 


you receive your half-pay, do you, or do. you not take a 
ſolemn oath, or fign a declaration upon your honour, to 


- 
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the following effect? That you do not actually hold any 
« place of profit, civil or military, under his Majeſty.” The 
charge which the queſtion plainly conveys againſt you, is 
of ſo ſhocking a complection, that I fincerely with you 
may be able to anſwer it well, not merely for the colour 
of your reputation, but for your own peace of mind. 


Joxvus. 
| | 
LETTER VI. 
| T0 JUNI0S, 
SIR, a Feb. 27. 1769. 


I HAve a very ſhort anſwer for Junius's import- 
ant queſtion; I do not either take an oath, or declare up- 
on honour, that I have no place of profit, civil or mili- 
tary, when I receive the —— as an Iriſh colonel, 
My moſt gracious Spvercign gives it me as a penſion; 
he was pleaſed to think I deſerved it. The annuity of 
2001. Iriſh, and the equivalent for the half-pay, together, 
produce no more than 3801. per annum, clear of fees and 
perquiſites of office. i receive 1671. from my govern- 
ment of Yarmouth. Total 5471. per annum. My con- 
ſcience is much at eaſe in theſe particulars; my friends 
need not bluſh for me. | | . 
Junius makes much and frequent uſe of interrogations: 
they are arms that may be eaſily turned againſt himſelf. 
I could, by malicious interrogation, diſturb the peace of 
the moſt virtuous man in the kingdom. I could take the 
decalogue, and ſay to one man, Did you never ſteal ? 
To the next, Did you never commit murder? And to 
Junius himſelf, who is putting my life and conduct to 
the rack, Did you never bear falſe witneſs againſt thy 
neighbour ? Junius muſt eaſily ſee, that unleſs he aſſirms 
to the contrary in his real name, fome people who may 
be as ignorant of him as I am, will be apt to ſuſpect him 
of having deviated a little from the truth: therefore let 
Junius aſk no more queſtions. You bite againſt a file 
ceaſe, viper. | 4 
W. D. 
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To smn WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 


. SIR, © March 3. 17696. 


Ax academical education has given you an un- 
limited command over the moſt beautiful figures of ſpeech.. 
Maſks, hatchets, racks, and vipers, dance through your 


letters in all the mazes of metaphorical confuſion. Theſe 


are the gloomy companions of a diſturbed imagination z. 
the melancholy madneſs of poetry, without the inſpira- 


tion. I will not contend with you in point of compoſi. 


tion. You are a ſcholar, Sir William; and, if I am 


truly informed, you write Latin with almoſt as much pu- 
rity as Englith. Suffer me, then, for I am- a plain un- 
lettered man, to continue that ſtyle of interrogation, which 
fuits my capacity; and to which, conſidering the readi- 
- neſs of your anſwers, you ought to have no objection. 


© Even® Mr. Bingly promiſes to anſwer, if put to the 


torture. | ; 


Do you then really think, that, if I were to aſk-a moſt 


- virtuous man whether he ever committed theft, or mur- 


der, it would diſturb his peace of mind? Such a que- 
ſtion might perhaps diſcompoſe the gravity of his muſcles, 
but I believe it would little affeQt the tranquillity of his 
conſcience. Examine your own breaſt, Sir William, and 
will diſcover, that reproaches and inquiries have no 
power to afflict either the man of unblemiſhed integrity, 
or the abandoned profligate. It is the middle compound 


character which alone is vulnerable; the man, who, with- 


E” out firmneſs enough to avoid a diſhonourable action, has 
feeling enough to be aſhamed of it. 

I thank you for the hint of the decalogue, and ſhalt 
take an opportunity of applying it to ſome of your moſt 
virtuous friends in both houſes of parliament. LL 
Tou ſeem to have dropped the affair of your regiment x 
= fo let it reſt. When you are appointed to another, I 
dare ſay you will not fell it either for a groſs ſum, or for 
an annuity upon lives. | | 4 449 
I am truly glad (for really, Sir William, I am not your 

enemy, nor did L begin this conteſt with you) that you 
have been able to clear yourſelf of a crime, though at the 


: 
| 
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expence of the higheſt indiſcretion. You ſay that your 
half-pay was given you by way of penſion. I will not 
dwell upon the ſingularity of uniting in your own. perſon 
two ſorts of proviſion, which, in their own nature, and 
in all military and parliamentary views, are incompatible ; 
but I call upon you to juſtify that declaration, wherein 
you charge your Sovereign with having done an act in 
your favour notoriouſly againſt law. The half-pay, both 
in Ireland and England, is appropriated by Parliament; 
and if it be given to perſons who, like you, are legally 
incapable of holding it, it is a breach of law. It would. 
have been more decent in you to have called this diſho- 
nourable tranſaction by its true name; a job to accom- 
modate two perſons, by particular intereſt and manage- 
ment at the caſtle. What ſenſe muſt government have 
had of your ſervices, when the rewards they have given 
you are only a diſgrace to you ? | | 
And now, Sir William“, I ſhall take my leave of you 
for ever. Motives very different from any apprehenſion 
of your reſentment, make it impoſſible you ſhould ever 
know me. In truth, you have ſome — to hold your- 
ſelf indebted to me. From the leſſons I have given you, 
u may collect a profitable inſtruction for your future 
lfe. will either teach you ſo to regulate your con- 
duct, as to be able to ſet the moſt malicious inquiries at 
defiance z or, if that be a loſt hope, they will teach you 
prudence e h not to attract the public attention to a 
character which will only paſs without cenſure, when it 
paſſes without obſervation. ö | 
17% Jvnros. 


£ LETTER vin. 
ro THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. f 
MY LORD, March 18. 769 
| Berore you were placed at the head of affairs, 
it had been a maxim of the Engliſh government, not un- 


willingly admitted by the people, that every ungracious 
or ſevere exertion of the prerogative ſhould be placed-to 


the account of the Miniſter ; but that, whenever an act 


of grace or benevolence was to be performed, the whole 
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merit of it ſhould be attributed to the Sovereign himſelf i. 
It was a wiſe doctrine, my Lord, and equally advantage- 
ous to the King and his ſubjects; for while it preſerved 
that ſuſpicious attention, with which the people ought 

- always to examine the conduct of miniſters, it tended at 
the 2 time rather to increaſe than diminiſh their at- 
tachment to the perſon of the Sovereign. If there be not 
a fatality attending every meaſure you are concerned in, 
by what treachery, or by what exceſs of folly, has it hap- 
pened, that thoſe ungracious acts which have diſtinguiſhed 
your adminiſtration, and which I doubt not were entirely 
your own, ſhould carry with them a ſtrong appearance of 
perſonal intereſt, and even of perſonal enmity, in a quar- 
ter where no ſuch intereſt or enmity can be ſuppoſed to 
exiſt without the higheſt injuſtice, and the higheſt diſho- 
nour ? On the other hand, by what injudicious manage- 
ment have you contrived it, that the only act of mercy to 
which you have ever adviſed your Sovereign, far from 
adding to the luſtre of a character truly gracious and be- 
nevolent, ſhould be received with univerſal diſapprobation 
and diſguſt ? I ſhall conſider it as a miniſterial meaſure, 
becauſe it is an odious one; and as your meaſure, my 
Lord Duke, becauſe you are the miniſter. 
- As long as the trial of this chairman was depending, 
it was natural endugh that government ſhould give him 
every poſſible encouragement and ſupport. The honour- 
able ſervice for which he was hired, and the ſpirit with 
which he performed it, made a common cauſe between 
your Grace and him. 'The miniſter, who by ſecret cor- 
ruption invades the freedom of elections, and the ruffian, 
who, by open violence, deſtroys that freedom, are em- 
barked in the ſame bottom. They have the ſame intereſts, 
and mutually feel for each other. To do juſtice to your 
Grace's humanity, you felt for M Quirk as you ought to 
do; and if you had been contented to aſſiſt him indi- 
rectly, without a notorious denial of juſtice, or openly 
inſulting the ſenſe of the nation, you might have fatis- 
fied every duty of political friendſhip, without commuting 
the honour of your Sovereign, or hazarding the reputa- 


tion of his government. But when this unhappy man 


had been ſolemnly tried, convicted, and condemned; 


when it appeared that he had been frequently employed 
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in the ſame ſervices, and that no excuſe * him could be 
drawn either from the innocence of his former life, or the 


ſimplicity of his character; was it not hazarding tos 


much, to interpoſe the ſtrength of the prerogative between 
this felon and the juſtice of his country *? You ought 
to have known, that an example of this ſort was never ſo 
neceſſary as at preſent; and certainly you muſt have 
known that the lot could not have fallen upon a more 
guilty object. What ſyſtem of government is this? You 
are perpetually complaining of the riotous diſpoſition of 
the lower claſs of people ; yet, when the laws have given 
you the means of making an example in every ſenſe un- 
exceptionable, and by far the moſt likely to awe the mul- 
titude, you pardon the offence, and are not aſhamed to 
give the ſanction of government to the riots you complain 
of, and even to future murders. You are partial perhaps 
to the military mode of execution; and had rather ſee a 
ſcore of theſe wretches butchered by the guards, than 
one of them ſuffer death by regular courſe of law. How 


does it happen, my Lord, that, in your hands, even the 


mercy of the prerogative is cruelty and oppreſſion to the 
ſubject ? | ; : 

The meaſure, it ſeems, was ſo extraordinary, that you 
thought it neceſſary to give ſome reaſons for it to the 
public. Let them be fairly examined. 5 

1. Lou ſay that Meſſrs. Bromfield and Starling were 
not examined at M*Quirk's trial. I will tell your Grace 
why they were not. They muſt have been examined up- 
on oath; and it was foreſeen, that their evidence would 
either not beneſit, or might be prejudicial to the priſoner. 
Otherwiſe, is it conceivable that his counſel ſhould ne- 
glect to call in ſuch material evidence? 
Lou ſay that Mr. Foot did not ſee the deceaſed 
until after his death. A ſurgeon, my Lord, muſt know 
very little of his profeſſion, if, upon examining a wound 
or a contuſion, he cannot determine whether it was mor- 
tal or not.— While the party is alive, a ſurgeon will be 
cautious of pronouncing; whereas, by the death of the 
patient, he is enabled to conſider both cauſe and effect in 
one view, and to ſpeak with a certainty confirmed by ex- 
perience. ED 


Let we are to thank your Grace for the eſtabliſhment 


nt 
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of a new tribunal. Your inquiftio pot mortem is unknown 
to the laws of England, and does honour to your inven- 
tion. The only material objectien to it is, that if Mr. 
Foot's evidence was inſufficient, becauſe he did not ex- 
amine the wound till after the death of the party, much 
leſs can a negative opinion, given by gentlemen who ne- 
ver {aw the body of Mr. Clarke, either before or after 


his deceaſe, authoriſe you to ſuperſede the verdict of a 


jury, and the ſentence of the law. | 
Now, my Lord, let me aſk you, Has it never occurred 
to your Grace, while you were withdrawing this defperate 
wretch from that juſtice which the laws had awarded, 
and which the whole people of England demanded againſt 
him, that there is another man, who is the favourite of 
his country, whoſe pardon would have been accepted 
with gratitude, whoſe pardon would have healed all our 
diviſions? Have you quite forgotten that this man was 
once your Grace's friend? Or is it to murders only that 
you will extend the mercy of the crown ? | 
Theſe are queſtions you will not anſwer, nor is it ne- 
ceſſary. The character of your private life, and the te- 
nor of your public conduct, is an anſwer to them all. 


| \ Joxrvs. 
LETTER IX. a 
70 HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
MY LORD, April x0. 1769. 


ot IH ſo good an opinion of your Grace's dif- 
ment, that when the author of the vindication of your 
conduct afſures us, that he writes from his own mere mo- 
tion, without the leaſt authority from your Grace, I ſhould 
de ready enough to believe him, but for one fatal mark, 
which ſeems to be fixed upon every meaſure in which 


either your perſonal or your political character is con- 


cerned. Vour firſt attempt to ſupport Sir William Proc- 


tor, ended in the election of Mr. Wilkes; the ſecond en- 


fared ſucceſs to Mr. Glynn. Ihe extraordinary ſtep you 
took to make Sir James Lowther lord paramount of Cum- 


berland, has ruined his intereſt in that country for ever. 


The Houſe Liſt of Directors was curſed with the con- 
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eurrence of government; and even the miſerable * Ding - 
ley could not eſcape the misfortune of your Grace's pro- 
tection, With this uniform experience before- us, we 
are authorifed to ſuſpect, that when a pretended vindica- 
tion of your prineiples and conduct, in reality contains 
the bittereſt reflections upon both, it could not have been 
written without your immediate direction and: aſſiſtance. 
The author indeed calls God to witneſs for him, with all 
the ſincerity, and in the very terms of an Iriſh evidence; 
to the beſt of his knowledge and belief. My Lord, you 
ſhould not encourage theſe appeals to Heaven. The pi» 
ous Prince from whom you are ſuppoſed to deſcend, made 
ſuch frequeut uſe of them in his public declarations, that 
at laſt the people alſo found it neceſſary to appeal ta 
Heaven in their turn. Your adminiſtration has driven: us 
into circumſtances of equal diſtreſs ; beware at leaſt how 
you remind us of the remedy. | | 
You have already much to anſwer for. Tou have 
voked this unhappy gentleman to play the fool once more 
in public life, in ſpite of his years and infirmities; and to 
ſhow us, that, as you yourſelf are a ſingular inſtance of 
youth without ſpirit, the man who defends you is a no leſs 
remarkable gxample of age without the benefits of e 
rience. To follow ſuch a writer minutely would, like his 
ov] periods, be a labour without end. The ſubject too has 
been already diſcuſſed, and is ſufficiently underſtood. E 
cannot help obſerving, however, that, when the pardon of 
e was the principal charge againſt you, it would 
have been but a decent compliment to your Grace's un- 
derſtanding, to have defended you upon your own. prin- 
ciples. What credit does a man deſerve, who tells us 


| plainly, that the facts ſet forth in the King's proclamation 


were not the true motives on which the pardon was 
granted; and that he wiſhes that thoſe chirurgical re- 
ports, which firſt gave occaſion to certain doubts in the 
royal breaſt, had not been laid before his Majeſty? You 
ſee, my Lord, that eyen your friends cannot detend your 
actions, without changing your principles; nor juſtify a 
deliberate meaſure of government, without contradicting: 
tue main aſſertion on which it was founded. 

The conviction of M*Quirk had reduced you to a di- 
lemma, in which it was hardly poſſible for you to recon- 
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eile your political intereſt with your duty. You were 
obliged either to abandon an active uſeful partiſan, or to 
protect a felon from public juſtice. With your uſual ſpi- 
rit, you preferred your intereſt to every other conſidera- 
tion; and with your uſual judgment, you founded your 
determination upon the only motives which ſhould not 
have been given to the public. | 1 
I have 1 cenſured Mr. Wilkes's conduct, yet 
your advocate reproaches me with having devoted myſelf 
to the ſervice of ſedition. Your Grace can beſt inform 
us, for which of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities you firſt ho- 
noured him with your friendſhip, or how long it was be- 
fore you diſcovered thoſe bad ones in him, at which, it 
ſeems, your delicacy was offended. Remember, my 
Lord, that you continued your connection with Mr. 
Wilkes long after he had been convicted of thoſe crimes 


Which you have ſince taken pains to repreſent in the 


blackeſt colours of blaſphemy and treaſon. How unlucky 
is it that the firſt inſtance you have given us of a ſcrupu- 
lous regard to decorum is united with the breach of a mo- 
ral obligation! For my own part, my Lord, I am proud 
to affirm, that if I had been weak enough to form ſuch a 
friendſhip, I would never have been baſe enough to be- 
tray it. But let Mr. Wilkes's character be what it may, 
this at leaſt is certain, that, circumſtanced as he is with 
regard to the public, even his vices plead for him. The 
people» of England have too much diſcernment to ſuffer 
your Grace to take advantage of the failings of a private 
character, to eſtabliſh a precedent by which the public li- 

is affected, and which you may hereafter, with equal 
eaſe and fatisfaQtion, employ to the ruin of the beſt men in 
the kingdom. Content yourſelf, my Lord, with the 
many advantages which the unſullied purity of your own 
character has given you over your unhappy deſerted friend. 
Avail yourſelf of all the unforgiving piety of the court you 
live in, and bleſs God that you © are not-as other men 
cc are, extortioners, unjuſt, adulterers, or even as this 
6 publican.” In a heart void of feeling, the laws of ho- 
nour and good faith may be violated with impunity, and 
there you may ſafely indulge your genius: But the laws of 
England ſhall not be violated, even by your holy zeal to 
oppreſs a ſinner; and though you have ſucceeded in 


\ 
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making him a tool, you ſhall not make him the victim of 
your ambition. 


Tous. 
LETTER X. : | 
TO MR. EDWARD WESTON, 
SIR, April 21. 1769. 
I sap you were an old man without the benefit ; 


of experience. It ſeems you are alſo a volunteer with the 
ſtipend of twenty commiſſions; and at a period when all 
proſpects are at an end, you are ſtill looking forward to 
rewards which you cannot enjoy. No man is better ac- 
quainted with the bounty of government than you are. 


— ton impudence, 
Temeraire vieillard, aura ſa recompenſe. 


But I will not deſcend to an altercation either with the 
impotence of your age, or the peeviſhneſs of your diſeaſes. 
Your pamphlet, ingenious as it is, has been ſo little read, 
that the public cannot know how far you have a right to 
give me the lie, without the following citation of vour own 
words. 

Page 6.—“ 1. That he is perſuaded that the motives 
* which he (Mr. Weſton) has alleged, muſt ap ful- 
© ly ſufficient, with or without the opinions of the ſur- 
© geons. | 

© 2. That thoſe very motives MUST HAVE BEEN the 
© foundation on which the Earl of Rochfort thought pro- 
© per, &c. | | 

To That he CANNOT BUT REGRET that the Earl of 
© Rochfort ſeems to have thought proper to lay the chi- 
© rurgical reports before the king, in preference to all the 
© other ſufficient motives,” &c. | ü | 

+ Let the public determine whether this be defending go- 
vernment on their principles or your own. 

The ſtyle and language you have adopted are, I con- 
feſs, not ill ſuited to the elegance of your own manners, 
or to the dignity of the cauſe you have undertaken. Every 
common dauber writes raſcal and villain under his pic- 

7 tures, becauſe” the pictures themſelves have neither cha- 
racter nor reſemblance. But the works of a maſter re- 
3 ; h 
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quire no index. His features and colouring are taken 
from nature. 'The impreſſion they make is immediate and 
uniform; nor is it poſſible to miſtake his characters, whe- 
ther they repreſent the treachery of a miniſter, or the 
abuſed fimplicity of a king. 


TJonvs. 
- LETTER XI. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
MY LORD, April 24: 1769, 


Tux ſyſtem you ſeemed to have adopted, when 
Eord' Chatham unexpectedly left you at the head of af- 
fairs, gave us no promiſe of that uncommor exertion of 
vigour, which has ſince illuſtrated your character and 
diſtinguiſhed your adminiſtration. Far from diſcovering 
2 ſpirit bold enough to invade the firſt rights of the people, 
and the firſt principles of the conſtitution, you were ſcru- 
pulous of exerciſing even thoſe powers with which the 
executive branch of the legiſlature is legally inveſted. We 
Have not yet forgotten how long Mr. Wilkes was ſuffered: 
to appear at large, nor, how long he was at liberty to can- 
vas for the city and county, with all the terrors of an out- 
lawry hanging over him. Our Gracious Sovereign has 
not yet forgotten the extraordinary care you took of His 
dignity, and of the ſafety of his perſon, when, at a criſis 
which courtiers affected to call alarming, you left the me- 

lis expoſed for two nights together, to every ſpecies 
of riot and diſorder. The ſecurity of the Royal reſidence 
from inſult-was then ſufficiently provided for in Mr. Con- 
way's firmneſs, and Lord Weymouth's diſcretion ; while 
the prime miniſter of Great Britain, in a rural retirement, 
and in the arms of faded beauty, had loſt all memory of 
his Sovereign, his country, and himſelf. In theſe in- 
ſtances you might have acted with vigour, for you would 
have had the ſanction of the laws to ſupport you. The 
friends of government might have defended you without 
ſhame; and moderate men, who wiſh well to the peace' 
and good order of oo might have had a pretence for 
applauding your conduct. But theſe, it ſeems, were not 
| worthy of your Grace's interpoſition. You re- 
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ſerved the proofs of your intrepid ſpirit for trials of great« 
er hazard and importance: and now, as if the molt diſ- 
graceful relaxation of the executive authority had given 
you a claim of credit to indulge in exceſſes ſtill more dan- 
gerous, you ſeem determined to compenſate amply for 
your former negligence, and to balance the non- execution 
of the laws with a breach of the conſtitution. - From one 
extreme you ſuddenly ſtart to the other, without leaving, 
between the weakneſs and the fury of the paſſions, one 
moment's interval for the firmneſs of the underſtanding. 
- 'Theſe obſervations, general as they are, might eaſily be 
extended into a faithful hiſtory of your Grace's admini- 
ſtration, and perhaps may be the employment of-a future 
hour. But the buſineſs of the preſent moment will not 
ſuffer me to look back to a ſeries of events, which ceaſe 
to be intereſting or important, becauſe they are ſucceeded. 
by a meaſure ſo ſingularly daring, that it excites all our 
attention, and engroſſes all our reſentment. 
Your patronage of Mr. Luttrell has been crowned with 
ſucceſs. With this precedent before you, with the 
principles on which it was eſtabliſhed, and with a fu- 
ture Houſe of Commons, perhaps leſs virtuous than 
the preſent, every county in England under the auſ- 
pices of the treaſurv, wy be repreſented as completely 
as the county of Middleſex. Poſterity will be indebt- 
ed to your Grace for not contenting yourſelf with a tem- 
porary expedient, but entailing upon them the amme+- 
diate bleſſings of your adminiſtration. Boroughs were 
already too much at the mercy of government. Counties 
could neither be purchaſed nor intimidated. But their ſo- 
lemn determined election may be rejected, and the man 
they deteſt may be appointed, by another choice, to repre- 
ſent them in parliament. Yet it is admitted, that the 
ſheriffs obeyed the laws and performed their duty a. The 
return they made mult have been legal and valid, or un- 


doubtedly they would have been cenſured for making it. 


With every good-natured allowance for your Grace's 

youth and inexperience, there are ſome things which 

you cannot but know. You cannot but know that the 

right of the freeholders to adhere to their choice (even 

ſuppoſing it improperly exerted) was as clear and indif- 

putable as that of the Houſe of Commons to exclude one 
| C 


So 


ef their own members. Nor is it poſſible for you not to 
ſee the wide diftance there is between the negative power 
of . man, and the poſitive power of appointing 
another. right of expulſion, in the moſt favourable 
ſenſe, is no more than the cuſtom of parliament. The 
right of election is the very eſſence of the conſtitution. 
To violate that right, and much more to transfer it to an 
other ſet of men, is a ſtep leading immediately to the dil. 
ſolution of all government. So far forth às it operates, it 
conſtitutes a Houſe of Commons which does not repreſent 
the people. A Houſe of Commons ſo formed would in- 
volve a contradiction and the grofleft confuſion of ideas; 
Hut there are ſome miniſters, my Lord, whoſe views can 
only be anſwered by reconciling abſurdities, and making 
the ſame propoſition, which is falſe and abſurd in argu- 
ment, true in fact. | 
This meaſure, my Lord, is however attended with one 
conſequence favourable to the people, which I am per- 
ſuaded you did not foreſee ®. While the conteſt lay be- 
tween the miniſtry and Mr. Wilkes, his ſituation and pri- 
vate character gave you advantages over him, which com- 
mon candour, if not the memory of your former friend- 
ſhip, ſhould have forbidden you to make uſe of. To reli- 
gious men, you had an opportunity of exaggerating the 
regularities of his paſt life to moderate men, you held 
Forth the pernicious conſequences of faction. Men, who 
with this character looked no farther than to the object 
before them, were not diffatisfied at ſeeing Mr. Wilkes 
excluded from parliament. You have now taken care to 
ſhift the queſtion 3 or rather, you have created a new one, 
in which Mr. Wikes is no more concerned than any other 


+ Engliſh gentleman. You have united this country againſt 


you on one grand conſtitutional point, on the decifion of 
which our exiſtence, as a free people, abſolutely depends. 
Lou have aſſerted, not in words but in fact, that the re- 
preſentation in parliament does not depend upon the choice 

of the freeholders. If ſuch a caſe can poſhbly happen 
once, it may happen frequently ; it may happen always : 
And if three hundred votes, by any mode of reaſon- 
ing whatſoever, can prevail againſt twelve hundred, the 
{ame reaſoning would equally have given Mr. Luttrell his 
ſeat with ten votes, or even with one. The conſequences 


" 
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of this attack upon the conſtitution are too plain and pal- 
pable not to alarm the dulleſt apprehenſion. I truſt you 
will find, that the people of England are neither deficient 
in ſpirit nor underſtanding, though you have treated them 
as if they had neither ſenſe to feel, nor ſpirit to reſent. 
We have reaſon to thank God and our anceſtors, that 
there never yet was a miniſter in this country, who could 
ſtand the iſſue of ſuch a conflict; and with every preju- 
dice in favour of your intentions, I ſee no ſuch abilities 
in your Grace, as ſhould entitle you to ſucceed in an en- 
terpriſe, in which the ableſt and baſeſt of your predeceſ- 
ſors have found their deſtruction. You may continue to 
deceive your gracious maſter with falſe repreſentations- of 
the temper and condition of his ſubjects. You may com- 
mand a venal vote, becauſe it is the common eſtabliſhed 
appendage of your office. But never hope that the free- 
| holders will make a tame ſurrender of their rights, or that 
an Engliſh army will join with you in overturning the li- 
berties of their country. They know that their firſt duty 
as citizens, is paramount to all ſubſequent engagements z 
nor will they prefer the diſcipline, or even the honours of 
their profeſhon, to thoſe ſacred original rights, which be- 
longed to them before they were ſoldiers, and which 
claim and poſſeſs as the birth- right of Engliſhmen. 
Return, my Lord, before it be too late, to that eaſy, in- 
ſipid ſyſtem which you firſt ſet out with. Take back your 
6 OY the name of friend may be fatal to her, for it 
reachery and perſecution. Indulge the people. 
Attend Newmarket. Mr. Luttrell'may again vacate his 
ſeat ; and, Mr. Wilkes, if not perſecuted, will ſoon be 
forgotten, To be weak and inactive, is ſafer than to be 
daring and criminal; and wide is the diftance between a 
riot of the populace and a convulſion of the whole king- 
dom. You may live to make the experiment, but no ho- 
neſt man can wiſh you ſhould ſurvive it. 5 


Jom. 
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LETTER XII. 


To ts GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON., 


- MY LORD, f May 30. 1769. 
Ir the meaſures in which you have been moſt 
ſucceſsful had been ſupported by any tolerable appearance 
of argument, I ſhould have thought my time not ill em- 
ployed, in continuing to examine your conduct as a mi- 
niſter, and ſtating it fairly to the public. But when 1 
ſee queſtions of the higheſt national importance carried 
as they have been, and the firſt principles of the conſti- 
tution openly violated, without argument or decency, I | 
'confeſs I give up the cauſe in deſpair. 'The — of 
your predeceſſors had abilities ſufficient to give a colour 
to their meaſures. If they invaded the rights of the 
people, they did not dare to offer a direct inſult to their 
underſtanding; and in former times, the moſt venal par- 
laments made it a condition, in their bargain with the 
miniſter, that he ſhould furniſh them with ſome plau- 
ſible pretences for ſelling their country and themſelves, 
You have had the merit of introducing a more compen- 
dious ſyſtem of government and logic. You neither ad- 
dreſs yourſelf to the A nor to the underſtanding, 
but ſimply to the touch. You apply yourſelf immediate- 
ly to the feelings of your friends; who, contrary to the 
forms of parliament, never enter heartily into a debate 
until they have divided. | 
Relinquiſhing, therefore, all idle views of amendment 
to your Grace, or of benefit to the public, let me be per- 
mitted to confider your character and conduct merely as 
a ſubject of curious ſpeculation.— There is ſomething in 
both, which diſtinguiſhes you not only from all other 
miniſters, but all other men; it is not that you do wrong 
by deſign, but that you ſhould never do 111 miſtake. 
It is not that your indolence and your activity have been 
equally miſapplied; but that the firſt uniform principle, 
or if I may call it the genius of your life, ſhould have 
carried you through every poſſible change and contradic- 
tion of conduct, without the momentary imputation or 
Colour of a virtue; and that the wildeſt ſpirit of incon- 
Gltency ſhould never once have betrayed you into a wiſe 
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er honourable action. This I-own gives an air of ſingu- 
hrity to your fortune as well as to your diſpoſition. 
us look back together to a ſcene in which a mind like 

ours will find nothing to repent of. Let us try, my 
Lot, how well you have ſupported the various relations 
in which you ſtood, to your ſovereign, your country, ere 
friends, and yourſelf. Give us, if it be poſſible, ſome 
excuſe to poſterity, and to ourſelves, for ſubmitting to 
your adminiſtration. If not the abilities of a great mi- 
niſter, if not the integrity of a patriot, or the fidelity of 
a friend, ſhow us at leaſt the firmneſs of a man. — For 

the ſake of your miſtreſs, the lover ſhall be ſpared. I 
will not lead her into public, as you have done, nor will 
J inſult the memory of departed beauty. Her ſex, which 
alone made her amiable in your eyes, makes her reſpect- 
able in mine. | 

The character of the reputed anceſtors of ſome men, 
has made it poſſible for their deſcendents to be vicious in 
the extreme, without being degenerate. Thoſe of your 
Grace, for inſtance, left no diſtreſſing examples of vir- 
tue even to their legitimate poſterity 3 and you may look 
back with pleaſure to an illuſtrious pedigree, in which 
heraldry has not left a ſingle good quality upon record to 
inſult or upbraid you. You have better proofs of your 
deſcent, my Lord, than the regiſter of a marriage, or any 

troubleſome inheritance of reputation. There are ſome 
hereditary ſtrokes of character, by which a family may 
be as clearly diſtinguiſhed, as by the blackeſt features of 
the human face. Charles the Firſt lived and died a hy- 
pocrite. Charles the Second was a hypocrite of another 
fort, and ſhould have died upon the ſame ſcaffold. At 
the diſtance of a century, we fee their different charac- 
ters happily revived and blended in your Grace. Sullen 
and ſevere without religion, profligate withoutg aiety, you 
live like Charles the Second, without being an amiable 
companion; and, for aught I know, may die as his fa- 
ther did, without the reputation of a martyr. 

You had already taken your degrees with credit in- 
thoſe ſchools in which the Engliſh nobility are formed to 
virtue, when you were introduced to Lord Chatham's. 
protection P, From Newmarket, White's and the oppo- 
ſition, he gave you to the world with _—_ of popularity, 

3 
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which young men 2 ſet out with, and ſeldom pre- 
ſerve:—grave and plaufible enough to be thought fit for 
buſineſs 3 too young for treachery ; and, in ſhort, a pa- 


triot of no unpromiſing expectations. Lord Chatham 


was the earlieſt object of your political wonder and at- 
tachment z yet you deſerted him, upon the firſt hopes 
that offered of an equal ſhare of power with Lord Rock- 
ingham. When the Duke of Cumberland's firſt nego- 
tiation failed, and when the favourite was puſhed to the 
laſt extremity, you ſaved him by joining with an admini- 
ftration in which . Lord Chatham had refuſed to engage. 
Still, however, he was your friend : and you are yet to 
explain to the world, why you conſented to act without 
him; or why, after uniting with Lord Rockingham, you 
deſerted and betrayed him. You complained that no 
meaſures were taken to ſatisfy your patron z and that 
your friend Mr. Wilkes, who fad ſuffered fo much for 
the party, had been abandoned to his fate. 'They have 
fince contributed, not a little, to your preſent plenitude 


' of power: yet, I think, Lord Chatham has leſs reaſon 


than ever to be ſatisfied ; and as for Mr. Wilkes, it is, 
haps, the greateſt misfortune of his life that you ſhould 
Love ſo many compenſations to make in the cloſet for 
your former friendſhip with him. Tour gracious maſter 
underſtands your character; and makes you a perſecutor, 
becquſe you have been a friend. "54-04 
Lord Chatham formed his laſt adminiſtration upon 
principles which you certainly concurred in, or you eould 
never have been placed at the head of the Treaſury. By 
deſerting thoſe principles, and by acting in a direct con- 
tradiction to them, in which he found you were ſecretly 
ſupported in the cloſet, you ſoon forced him to leave you 
to yourſelf, and to withdraw his name from an admini- 
tration which had been formed on the credit of it. You 
had then a proſpect of friendſhips better ſuĩted to your 
genius, and more likely to fix your diſpoſition. Mar- 
riage is the point on which every rake is ſtationary at 
laſt : and truly, my Lord, you may well be weary of the 
circuit you have taken; for you have now fairly travelled 
through every ſign in the political zodiac, from the Scor- 


pion, in which you _ — — — 
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think that you had had ſufficient experience of the frailty 
of nuptial engagements, or, at leaſt, that ſuch a friend» 
ſhip as the Duke of Bedford's might have been ſecured. 
to you by the auſpicious marriage of your late Ducheſs 
with * his nephew. But ties of this tender nature can- 
not be drawn too cloſe; and it may poſſibly be a part of 
the Duke of Bedford's ambition, after making her an 
honeſt woman, to work a miracle of the fame fort upon 
your Gract. This worthy noblemen has long dealt in 
virtue. ere has been a large conſumption of it in his 
own family; and, in the way of traffic, 4 dare ſay, he 
has bought and fold more than half the repreſentative in- 
tegrity of the nation. Wine e 

In a political view, this union is not imprudent. The 


favour of princes is a periſhable commodity. You have 


now a ſtrength ſufficient to command the cloſet ; and if 
it be neceſſary to betray one friendſhip more, you may 
ſet even Lord Bute at defiance. Mr. Stuart Mackenzie 
may poſſibly remember what uſe the Duke of Bedford. 

— age of his power; and our gracious Sovereign, 
I doubt not, rejoices at this firſt appearance of union a- 
his ſervants. His late Majeſty, under the happy 
influence of a family connection between his miniſters, 
was relieved from the cares of the government. A more 


active prince may perhaps obſerve, with ſuſpicion, by 


what degrees an artful ſervant grows upon his maſter, 
from the firſt unlimited profeſſions of duty and attach- 
ment, to the painful repreſentation of the neceſſity of the 
royal ſervice, and ſoon, in regular progreſſion, to the 


humble inſolence of dictating in all the obſequious forms 
of peremptory ſubmiſſion. The interval is carefully em- 


ployed in forming connections, creating intereſts, collect 
ing a party, and laying the foundation of double mar- 
riages; until the deluded prince, who thought he had 
found a creature proſtituted to his ſervice, and infignifi- 
cant enough to be always dependent upon his pleaſure, 
finds him at laſt too ſtrong to be commanded, and too 
formidable to be removed. 

Your Grace's public conduct, as a miniſter, is but the 
counter part of your private hiſtory ; the ſame incon- 
— ſame contradictions. In America we trace 


3 


Jou, from tit firſt oppoſition to, the Stamp AR, on prin-- 
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ciples of convenience, to Mr. Pitt's ſurrender of the right: 
then forward to Lord Rockingham's ſurrender of the 
fact; then back again to Lord Rockingham's declaration 
of the right; then forward to taxation with Mr. 'Town- 
mend; and in the laſt inſtance, from the gentle Conway's 
undetermined difcretion, to blood and compulſion with 
the Duke of Bedford: Yet, if we may believe the fim- 
plicity of Lord North's eloquence, at the opening of next 
ſeſſions, you are once more to be the patron of America. 
Is this the wiſdom of a great miniſter? or is it the omi- 
nous vibration of a pendulum ? Had you no opinion of 
your own, my Lord? or was it the gratification of be- 
traying every party with which you have been united, 
and of deſerting every political principle in which you 
had concurred ? 5 
Tour enemies may turn their eyes without regret from 
this admirable ſyſtem of provincial government. They 
will find gratification enough in the ſurvey of your do- 
meſtic and foreign policy. irs oy 962 F7 
If, inſtead of diſowning Lord Shelburne, the Britiſh 
court had interpoſed with dignity and firmneſs, you know, 
my Lord, that Corſica would never have been invaded. 
The French ſaw the weakneſs of a diſtracted miniſtry, 

and were juſtified in treating you with contempt. 'They 
would probably have yielded in the firſt inſtance, rather 
than hazard a rupture with this country; but, being 
once engaged, they cannot retreat, without diſhonour. 
Common ſenſe foreſees conſequences, which have eſcaped 
your Grace's penetration. Either we ſuffer the French 
to make an acquiſition, the importance of which you have 
probably no conception of; or we oppoſe them by an 
underhand management, which only diſgraces us in the 
eyes of Europe, without anfwering any purpoſe of policy 
or prudence. From ſecret, indirect aſſiſtance, a tranſition 
to ſome more open decifive meaſures becomes unavoid- 
able; till at laſt we find ourſelves principal in the war, 
and are obliged to hazard every thing for an object which 
might have originally been obtained without expence or 
danger. I am not verſed in the politics of the north; 
but this I believe is certain, that, half the money you 
have diſtributed to carry the expulfion of Mr. Wilkes, or 
even your ſecretary's ſhare in the laſt ſubſcription, would 
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dave kept the Turks at your devotion. Was it economy, 
my Lord? or did the coy reſiſtance you have conſtantly: 
met with in the Britiſh ſenate, make you deſpair of cor- 
rupting the Divan ? Your friends indeed have the firſt, 
claim upon your bounty; but if five hundred pounds a- 
year can be ſpared in penſion to Sir John Moore, it would 
not have diſgraced you to have allowed ſomething to the 
ſecret ſervice of the public. Fay 
Fou will ſay, perhaps, that the fituation of affairs at 
home demanded and engroſſed the whole of your atten- 
tion. Here, I confeſs, you have been active. An ami- 
able, accompliſhed prince aſcends the throne under the 
happieſt of all auſpices, the acclamations and united af- 
fections of his ſubjects. The firſt meaſures of his reign, 
and even the odium of a favourite, were not able to- 
ſhake their attachment. Your ſervices, my Lord, have 
been more ſucceſsful. Since you were permitted to take 
the lead, we have ſeen the natural effects of a ſyſtem of 

ernment at once both odious and contemptible. We 
ave ſeen the laws ſometimes ſcandalouſly relaxed, ſome-- 
times violently ſtretched beyond their tone. We have 
ſeen the perſon of the Sovereign inſulted; and in pro- 
found peace, and with an undiſputed title, the fidelity ß 
his ſubjects brought by his own ſervants into public queſ- 
tion *, Without abilities, refolution, or intereſt, you 
have done more than Lord Bute could accompliſh with- 
all Scotland at his heels. e -PUe3E] | 
Your Grace, little anxious perhaps: either for preſent” 
or future reputation, will not deęſire to be handed down 
in theſe colours to poſterity. You have reaſon to flatter: 
yourſelf that the memory of your adminiſtration will ſur-- 
vive even the forms of a conſtitution which our anceſtors - 
vainly hoped would be immortal: and as for your perſon- 
al character, I will not, for the honour of human nature, 
ſuppoſe that you can wiſh: to have it remembered. The 
condition of the preſent times is deſperate indeed: but 
there is a debt due to thoſe who come after us; and it is 
the hiſtorian's office to puniſh, though he cannot correct. 
I do not give you to poſterity as a pattern to imitate, but 
as an example to deter; and as your conduct compre- 
hends every thing that a wiſe or * miniſter ſhould 
; N 5 * n 5 | 
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avoid, I mean to make you a negative inftruQtion to your 
mowers for ever. 


Jumvs. 
LETTER XIII. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, June 12. 1169. 


Tux Duke of Grafton s friends, not finding it 
convenient to enter into a conteſt with Junius, are now 
reduced to the laſt melancholy reſource of defeated argu- 
ment, the flat general charge of ſcurrility and falſehood. 
As for his ſtyle, I ſhall leave it to the critics. The truth 
of his facts is of more importance to the public. They 

are of ſuch a nature, that I think a bare contradiction 
| will have no weight with any man who judges for him- 
felf, Let us take them in the order in which they appear 
in his laſt letter. g 

1. Have not the firſt rights of the people, and the firſt 
principles of the conſtitution, been openly invaded, and 
the very name of an election made ridiculous, by the ar- 
. appointment of Mr. Luttrell? 

id not the Duke of Grafton frequently lead his 
miftreſs 3 into public, and even place her at the head of his 
table, as if he had pulled down an ancient temple of Ve- 
nus, and could bury all decency and ſhame under the 
ruins ?—ls this the mate who dares to talk n Wilkes's 
Morals? 

3. Is not the character of his eee anceſtors as 
ſtrongly marked in him as if he had deſcended from them 
in a direct legitimate line? The idea of his death is only 

prophetic; and what is prophecy but a narrative preced- 
ing the fact? 

4. Was not Lord Chatham the firft who raiſed him to 
the rank and poſt of a miniſter, and the firſt whom he 
abandoned ? 

5. Did he not join with Lord Rockingham, and be- 
tray him? 

2 $ Woo he tick the boſon friend of Me. * 
3 F 
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7. Did he not take his — — with credit at New- -- 
market, White's, and the oppoſition ? p 
8. After deſerting Lord Chatham's principles, and ſa- 
 crificing his friendſhup, is he not now cloſely united with 
a ſet of men, who, though they have occaſionally joined” 
with all parties, have in every different ſituation, and at 
all m_ been equally and conſtantly deteſted by this 
coun 
9. Has not = _=_ Moore 1 1 of five hundred 
unds a-year?— ma a an acquittance - 
2 <9. the turf ; bur is it ” able for a miniſter - 
to offer a groſſer outrage to a nation, which has fo very 
lately Gn away the beggary of the civil liſt at the ex- 
pence of more than half a million? 
10. Is there any one mode of thinking or acting with-: 
reſpect to America, which the Duke of Grafton has not 
ſucceſſively adopted and abandoned? 

11. Is there not a ſingular mark of ſhame ſet upon this 
man, who has ſo little delicacy and feeling as to ſubmit 
to the opprobrium of. marrying a near rejation of one who - 
had debauched his wife? —In the name of decency, how 
are theſe amiable couſins to meet at their uncle's table? 
—lt will be a ſcene in CEdipus, without the diſtreſs. —Is - 

y 1 or wit, or beauty or is che .amorous youth in 
love 

The reſt is notorious. That 88 has been ſacrificed 
to the French; that in ſome inſtances the laws have been 
ſcandalouſly relaxed, and in others daringly violated ; and 
that the King's ſubj ets have been called upon to aflure 
him of their — in aa the meaſures of his ac - 
vants. . 

_ A writer, who builds his arguments upon facts fb as - 
theſe, is not eaſily to be confuted. He is not to be an- 
ſwered by general aſſertions, or general reproaches. He 
may want eloquence to amuſe and perſuade z but; „ 
ing truth, he muſt always convince. 
2 PLO Tons... 
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LETTER XIV. 


0 THE PRINTER QF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


\ SIR, | June 22. 1769. 
Tux name of Old Noll is deſtined to be the 

ruin of the houſe of Stuart. There is an ominous fata- 
lity in it, which even the ſpurious deſcendants of the fa- 
mily cannot efcape. Oliver Cromwell had the merit of 
conducting Charles the Firſt to the block. Your corre- 
ſpondent Old Noll appears to have the ſame deſign upon 
ts Duke of Grafton. His arguments conſiſt better with 
the title he has aſſumed, than with the principles he pro- 
feſſes; for, though he pretends to be an advocate for the 
Duke, he takes care to give us the beſt reaſons why his 


- Patron ſhould regularly follow the fate of his preſumptive 


anceſtor.—Through the whole courſe of the Duke of 
Grafton's life, 'I ſee a ſtrange endeavour to unite contra- 
dictions, which cannot be reconciled. He marries, to be 
divorced ; he kegps a miſtreſs, to remind him of conjugal 
endearments; and he chooſes ſuch friends, as it is virtue 
in him to deſert. If it were poſſible for the genius of that 
accompliſhed preſident who pronounced ſentence upon 
Charles the. Firſt to be revived in ſome modern ſyco- 


phant *, his Grace, I doubt not, would by ſympathy diſ- 


cover him among the dregs of mankind, and take him for 


a guide in thoſe paths which naturally conduct a miniſter 


0 the ſcaffold. ; 


The aſſertion that two-thirds of the nation approve of 


modeſt to call it an election), can neither be maintained 
nor confuted by argument. It is a point of fact, on 


F--- which every Engliſh gentleman. will determine for him- 
ſelf. As to lawyers, their profeſſion is ſupported by the 


indiſcriminate defence of right and wrong; and I confeſs 


. the acceptance of Mr. Luttrell (for even Old Noll is too 


2 


I have not that opinion of their knowledge or integrity, 
to think it neceſſary that they ſnould decide for me upon 


2 plain conſtitutional queſtion, With reſpect to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Luttrell, the chancellor has never yet - 


— 


given any authentic opinion. Sir Fletcher Norton is in- 


deed an honeſt, a very honeſt man; and the Attorney 


qd 1 


General is e officio the guardian of liberty, to take care, 
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1 preſume, that it ſhall never break out into a criminal 
exceſs. Doctor Blackſtone is Solicitor to the Queen, 
The Doctor recollected that he had a place to preterve, 
though he forgot that he had a reputation to lole. We 
have now the good fortune to underſtand the Doctor's 
principles as well .as writings. For the defence of truth, 
of law, and reaſon, the Doctor's book may be ſafely con- 
ſulted ; but whoever wiſhes to cheat a neighbour of his 
eſtate, or to rob a country of its rights, need make no 
ſcruple of conſulting the Doctor himſelf. 

The example of the Engliſh nobility may, for aught T 
know, ſufficiently juſtify the Duke of Grafton, when he 
indulges his genius in all the faſhionable exceſſes of the 
age; yet, conſidering his rank and ſtation, I think it would 
do him more honour to be able to deny the fact, than to 
defend it by ſuch authority. But if vice itſelf could be 
excuſed, there is yet a certain diſplay of it, a certain out- 
rage to decency, and violation of public decorum, which, 
for the benefit of ſociety, ſhould never be forgiven. It is 
not that he kept a miſtreſs at home, but that he conſtant- 
ly attended her abroad. It is not the private indulgence, 
but the public inſult, of which I complain. The name of 


Miſs Parſons would hardly have been known, if the Firſt 


Lord of the Treafury had not led her in triumph through 
the Opera Houſe, even in the preſence of the Queen. 


When we ſee a man act in this manner, we may admit 


the ſhameleſs depravity of his heart, but what are we to 


think of his underſtanding ? 5 
_ His Grace, it ſeems, is now to be a regular domeſtic 
man; and, as an omen of the future dehcacy and cor- 
rectneſs of his conduct, he marries a firſt couſin of the 
man who had fixed that mark and title of infamy upon 
him, which, at the ſame moment, makes a huſband un- 
happy and ridiculous. - The ties of conſanguinity may 
poſſibly preſerve him from the fame fate a ſecond time; 
and as to the diſtreſs of meeting, I take for granted the 
venerable uncle of theſe common couſins has ſettled the 
etiquette in ſuch a manner, that, if a miſtake ſhould hap- 
pen, it may reach no farther than from Madame ma femme 
to Madame ma coufine. N n 
The Duke of Grafton has always ſome excellent rea- 


bon for deſerting his friends—The age and incapacity of 
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Lord Chatham, the debility of Lord Rockingham, or the 
infamy of Mr. Wilkes. There was a time, indeed, when 
* 4d not appear to be quite ſo well acquainted, or fo 
violently offended, with the infirmities of his friends. 
But now, I confeſs, they are not ill exchanged for the 
outhful; vigorous virtue of the Duke of Bedford, the 
firmneſs of General Conway, the blunt, or if I may call 
it the awkward, integrity of Mr. Rigby, and the ſpotleſs 
morality of Lord Sandwich. | | 
If a late penſion to a * broken gambler be an act wor- 
thy of commendation, the Duke of Grafton's connections 
will furniſh him with many opportunities of doing praiſe- 
worthy actions; and, as he himſelf bears no part of the 
expence, the generoſity of diſtributing the public money, 
for the ſupport of virtuous families in diſtreſs, will be an 
unqueſtionable proof of his Grace's humanity. _ 
A s to the public affairs, Old Noll is a little tender of 
deſcending to particulars. He does not deny that Corſica 
has been ſacrificed to France; and he confeſſes, that, 
with regard to America, his patron's meaſures have been 
ſubject to ſome variation; but then he promiſes wonders 
of ſtability and firmneſs for the future. Theſe are myſ- 
teries of which we muſt not pretend to judge by expe- 
rience; and, truly, I fear we ſhall periſh in the Deſert, , 
before we arrive at the Land of Promiſe. In the regular 
courſe of things, the period of the Duke of Grafton's mi- - 
niſterial manhood ſhould now be approaching. The im- 
becility of his infant-ſtate was committed to Lord Cha- 
tham. Charles Townſhend took ſome care of his educa- 
tion at that ambiguous age which lies between the follies - 
of political childhood and the vices of puberty. . The em- 
pire of the paſſions ſoon ſucceeded. His earlieſt principles 
and connections were of courſe forgotten or deſpiſed. 


The company he has lately kept has been of no ſervice to 


his morals; and, in the conduct of public affairs, we ſee 
the character of his time of life ſtrongly diſtinguiſhed. 
And obſtinate ungovernable ſelf-ſufficiency plainly points 
out to us that ſtate of imperfect maturity, at which the 
graceful levity of youth is loſt, and the ſolidity of expe- 
rience not yet acquired. It is poſſible the young man 
may in time grow wiſer, and reform; but, if I under- 


ſtand his diſpoſition, it is not of ſuch corrigible ſtuff, that 
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we ſhould hope for any amendment in him before he hag 

accompliſhed the deſtruction of this country. Like other 
rakes, he may perhaps live to ſee his error, but not until 
he has ruined his eſtate. 


Pio JUNIUS. 


LETTER XV. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. | 
MY LORD, | July 8. 17694 
Ir nature had given you an ——_—R— qua- 

lified to keep pace with the withes and principles of your 
heart, ſhe would have made you perhaps the moſt formi- 

dable miniſter that ever was employed under a limited 
monarch, to accompliſh the ruin of a free people. When 
neither the feelings of ſhame, the reproaches of con- 
ſcience, nor the dread of puniſhment, form any bar to 
the deſigns of a miniſter, the people would have too much 
reaſon to lament their condition, if they did not find fome. 
reſource in the weakneſs of his underſtanding. We owe 
it to the bounty of Providence, that the completeſt depra- 
vity of the heart is ſometimes ſtrangely united with a con- 
fuſion of the mind, which counteracts the moſt favourite 
principles, and makes the ſame man -treacherous without 
art, and a hypocrite without deceiving. 'The meaſures, 
for inſtance, in which your Grace's activity has been 
chiefly exerted, as they were adopted without (kill, ſhould 
have hows conducted with more than common dexterity. 
But truly, my Lord, the execution has been as groſs as 
the deſign. By one deciſive ſtep, you have defeated all 
the arts of writing. You have fairly confounded the in- 
trigues of oppoſition, and filenced the clamours of fac- 
tion. A dark ambiguous ſyſtem might require and fur- 
niſh the materials of ingenious illuſtration z and, in doubt- 
ful meaſures, the virulent exaggeration of party muſt be 
employed, to rouſe and engage the paſſions of the people. 
You have now brought the merits of your adminiſtration 
to an ifſue, on which every Engliſhman, of the narroweſt 
capacity, may determine himſelf. It is not an alarm 
to the paſſions, but a calm appeal to the judgment of the 
people, upon their own molt eſſential intereſks. A more 
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experienced miniſter would not have hazarded a dire& 
invaſion of the firſt principles of the conſtitution, before 

he had made ſome progreſs in ſubduing the ſpirit of the 

49" — With ſuch a cauſe as yours, my Lord, it is not- 
u 


ſufficient that you have the court at your devotion, unleſs 
ou can find means to corrupt or intimidate the jury. 

The collective body of the people form that jury, and 
from their deciſion their is but one appeal. VP 
Wöbether you have talents to ſupport you at a criſis of 

ſuch difficulty and danger, ſhould long ſince have been 

conſidered. Judging truly of your diſpoſition, you have 
aps miſtaken the extent of your capacity. Good 
faith and folly have ſo long been received as ſynonymous 
terms, that the reverſe propoſition has grown into credit, 
and every villain fancies himſelf a man of abilities. It is 
the apprehenſion of your friends, my Lord, that you have 
drawn ſome haſty concluſion of this fort, ' and that a par- 
tial reliance upon your moral character has betrayed you 
beyond the depth of your underſtanding. You have now 
carried things too far to retreat. Tou have plainly de- 
clared to the people what they are to expect from the 
continuance of your adminiſtration, It is time for your 
Grace to conſider what you alſo may expect in return 
from their ſpirit and their reſentment. 

Since the acceſſion of our moſt gracious Sovereign to 
the throne, we have ſeen a ſyſtem of government which 
may well be called a reign of experiments. Parties of all 
denominations have been employed and diſmifſed, The 
advice of the ableſt men in this country have been repeat- 
edly called for and rejected; and when the royal diſplea- 
ſure has been ſignified to a miniſter, the marks of it have 
uſually been proportioned to his abilities and integrity: 
The ſpirit of the Favourite had ſome apparent influence 
upon every adminiſtration 3 and every ſet of miniſters 
- preſerved an appearance of duration as long as they ſub- 

mitted to that influence. But there were certain ſervices 
to be ormed for the favourite's ſecurity, or to gratiſy 
his reſentments, which your predeceffors in office had the 
wiſdom or the virtue not to undertake. The moment 

this refractory ſpirit was diſcoyered, their diſgrace was 


determined. Lord Chatham, Mr. Grenville, and Lord 


Rockingham, have ſucceſſively had the honour. to be diſe 
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miſſed for preferring their duty, as ſervants of the public, 
to thoſe compliances which were expected from their ſta- 
tion. A ſubmiſſive adminiſtration was at laſt gradually 
collected from the deſerters of all parties, intereſts, and 
connections; and nothing remained but to find a leader 
for theſe gallant, well diſciplined troops. Stand forth, 
my Lord, for thou art the -man. Lord Bute found no 
reſource of dependence or ſecurity in the proud impoſing 
ſuperiority of Lord Chatham's abilities, the ſhrewd in- 
flexible judgment of Mr. Grenville, nor in the mild but 
determined integrity of Lord Rockingham. . His views 
and ſituation required a creature void of all theſe proper- 
ties; and he was forced to go through every diviſion, re- 
ſolution, compoſition, and refinement, of political chemiſ- 
try, before he happily arrived at the caput mortuum of vi- 
triol in your Grace. Flat and inſipid in your retired 
ſtate, but, brought into action, you became vitriol again. 
Such are the extremes of alternate indolence or fury 
which have governed your whole adminiſtration. Your 
circumſtances with regard to the people ſoon becoming 
deſperate, like other honeſt ſervants you determined to 
involve the beſt of maſters in the ſame difficulties wit 
8 We owe it to your Grace's well- directed la- 
urs, that your Sovereign has been perſuaded to doubt 
of the affections of his ſubjects, and the people to ſuſpect 
the virtues of their Sovereign, at a time when both were 
unqueſtionable. You have degraded the Royal dignity 
into a baſe and diſhonourable- competition with Mr: 
Wilkes; nor had you abilities to carry even the laſt con- 
temptible triumph over a private man, without the groſ- 
ſeſt violation of the fundamental laws of the conſtitution 
and rights of the people. But theſe are rights, my Lord, 
which you can no more annihilate, than you can the ſoil 
to which they are annexed. 'The queſtion no longer turns 
upon points of national honour and ſecurity abroad, or 
on the degrees of expedience and propriety of meaſures 
at home. It was not inconſiſtent that you ſhould aban- 
don the cauſe of liberty in another country, which you 
had perſecuted in your own ; and in the common arts of 
domeſtic corruption, we miſs no part of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's ſyſtem except his abilities. In this humble imita- 
tive line you might long have proceeded ſafe and con- 
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temptible. You might probably never have riſen to the 


dignity of being hated, and even have been deſpiſed with 
moderation. But it ſeems you meant to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed; and, to a mind like yours, there was no other road 
to fame but by the deſtruction of a noble fabric, which 

ou thought had been too long the admiration of man- 
kind. The uſe you have made of the military force in- 
troduced an alarming change m the mode of executing 
the laws. The arbitrary appointment of Mr. Luttrell in- 
vades the foundation of the laws themſelves, as it mani- 
feſtly transfers the right of legiſlation from thoſe whom 
the people have choſen, to thoſe whom they have reject- 
ed. With a ſucceſhon of fuch appointments, we may 


ſoon ſee a Houſe of Commons collected, in the choice of 


which the other towns and counties of England will have 
as little ſhare as the devoted county of Middleſex. 

Yet I truſt that your Grace will find that the people 
of this country are neither to be intimidated by violent 
meaſures, nor deceived by refinements. When they ſee 
Mr. Luttrell ſeated in the Houſe of Commons by mere 
dint of power, and in direct oppoſition to the choice of a 
whole county, they will not liſten to thoſe ſubtleties by 
which every arbitrary exertion of authority is explained 
into the law and privilege of parliament. It requires no 
perſuaſion of argument, but ſimply the eyidence of the 
ſenſes, to convince them, that to transfer the right of 
election from the collective to the repreſentative body of 


the people, contradicts all thoſe ideas of a Houſe of Com- 


mons, which they have received from their forefathers, 
and which they had already, though vainly perhaps, de- 
livered to their children. The principles on which this 


violent meaſure has been defended, have added ſcorn to 


injury; and forced us to feel, that we are not only op- 
preſſed, but inſulted. 
With what force, my Lord, with what protection, ar 


you prepared to meet the united deteſtation of the people 
of England ? The city of London has given a generous 


example to the kingdom, in what manner a king of this 


country ought to be addreſſed; and I fancy, my Lord, it 


is not yet in your courage to ſtand between your Sove- 


reign and the addreſſes of his ſubjects. The injuries you 


have done this country are ſuch as demand not only re- 
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dreſs, but vengeance, In vain ſhall you look for protecs 
tion to that venal vote, which you have already paid for 
— Another muſt be purchaſed ; and, to fave a miniſter, 
the Houſe of Commons muſt declare themſelves not only 
independent of their conſtituents, but the determined 
enemies of the conſtitution. Conſider, my Lord, whe- 
ther this be an extremity to which their Tears will permit 
them to advance; or, if their protection ſhould fail you, 
how far you are authoriſed to rely upon the ſincerity of 
thoſe ſmiles which a pious Court laviſhes without reluct- 
ance upon a libertine by profeſſion. Ir is not indeed the 
leaſt of the thouſand contradictions which attend you, 
that a man, marked to the world by the groſſeſt violation 
of all ceremony and decorum, ſhould be the firſt fervant 
of a Court, in which prayers are morality, and kneeling 
is religion. Truſt not too far to appearances, by which 
your predeceſſors have been deceived, though they have 
not been injured. Even the beft of princes may at laſt 
diſcover, that this is a contention, in which every thing 
may be loſt, but nothing can be gained; and as you be- 
came miniſter by accident, were without choice, 
truſted without confidence, and continued without fa- 
your, be aſſured, that, whenever an occafion preſſes, you 
will be diſcarded without even the forms of regret. You 
will then have reafon to be thankful, if you are permitted 
to retire to that ſeat of learning, which, in contempla- 
tion of the ſyſtem of your life, the comparative purity of 
your manners with thoſe of their high ſteward, and a 
thouſand other recommending circumſtances, has choſen 
you to encourage the growing virtue of their youth, and 
to preſide over their education. Whenever the ſpirit of 
diſtributing prebends and biſhopricks ſhall have departed 
from you, you will find that learned ſeminary perfectly 
recoyered from the delirium of an inſtallation, and, what 
in truth it ought to be, once more a peaceful ſcene of 
ſlumber and thoughtleſs meditation. The venerable tu- 
tors of the univerſity will no longer diſtreſs your modeſty, 
by propoſing you for a pattern to their pupils.- The 
learned dulneſs of declamation will be ſilent; and even 
the venal muſe, though happieſt in fiction, will forget 

our virtues. Yet, for the benefit of the ſucceeding age, 

could with that your retreat might be * until 
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; | your morals ſhall happily be ripened to that maturity of 
corruption, at which the worſt examples ceaſe to be x Bey 1 


wo; tagious. | 
wx Juxius. 
LETTER XVI. 
T0 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, | | : July 19. 1769. 
7 | A GREAT deal of uſeleſs argument might have 

been ſaved in the political conteſt, which has ariſen from 
the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, and the ſubſequent appoint- 
ment of Mr. Luttrell, if the queſtion had been once ſtated 
with preciſion, to the ſatisfaction of each party, and 


clearly underſtood by them both. But in this, as in al- 


moſt every other diſpute, it uſually happens, that much 
time is loſt in referring to a multitude of caſes and pre- 
cedents, which prove nothing to the purpoſe; or in 
maintaining propoſitions, - which are either not diſputed, 
or, whether they be admitted or denied, are entirely in- 
different as to the matter in debate; until at laſt the 
mind, - perplexed and confounded with the endleſs ſubtle- 


ties of controverſy, loſes fight of the main queſtion, and 


never arrives at truth. Both parties in the _— are 
apt enough to practiſe theſe diſhoneſt artifices. man. 


ed in concealing it: and, on the other fide, it is not un- 
common to ſee a good cauſe mangled by advocates who 
do not know the real ſtrength of it. 

1 ſhould be glad to know, for inſtance, to what pur- 
poſe, in the preſent caſe, ſo many precedents have been 
produced to prove, that the Houſe of Commons have a 
right to expel one of their own members ; that it belongs 
to them to judge of the validity of elections; or that the 
law of parhament is part of the law of the land“? After 
all theſe propoſitions are admitted, Mr. Luttrell's right to 
his ſeat will continue to be juſt as diſputable as it was 
before. Not one of them is at preſent in agitation. Let 


” it be admitted that the Houſe of Commons were autho- 


riſed to expel Mr. Wilkes, that they are the proper court 
to judge of elections, and that the law of parliament is 


who is conſcious of the weakneſs of his cauſe, is intereſt- | 
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zinding upon the people: till it remains to be inquiredg 
whether the houſe, by their reſolution in favour of Mr. 
Luttrell, have or have not truly declared that law. 'To 
facilitate this inquiry, I would have the queſtion cleared 
of all foreign or indifferent matter. 'The following ſtate 
of it will probably be thought a fair one by both parties; 
and then I imagine there is no gentleman in this country, 
who will be capable of forming a judicious and true opi- 
nion upon it. I take the queſtion to be ſtrictly this: 
« Whether or not it be the known, eſtabliſhed law of 
« parliament, that the expulſion of a member of the 
« Houſe of Commons of itſelf creates in him ſuch an in- 
ce capacity to be re- elected, that, at a ſubſequent elec- 
ce tion, any votes given to him are null and void z and 
cc that any other candidate, who, except the perſon ex- 
<« pelled, has the greateſt number of votes, ought to be 
« the ſitting member? 

To prove that the affirmative is the law of parliament, ' 
I apprehend it is not ſufficient for the preſent Houſe of 
Commons to declare it to be ſo. We may ſhut our eyes 
indeed to the dangerous conſequences of ſuffering one 
branch of the legiſlature to declare new laws, without 
argument or example, and it may perhaps be prudent 
enough to ſubmit to authority; but a mere aſſertion will 
never convince, much leſs will it be thought reaſonable 
to prove the right by the fact itſelf, The miniſtry have 
not yet pretended to ſuch a tyranny over our minds, - To 
ſupport the affirmative fairly, it will either be neceflary 
to produce ſome ſtatute, in which that poſitive proviſion 
ſhall have been made, that ſpecific diſability clearly cre- 
ated, and the conſequences of it declared; or, if there 
he no ſuch ſtatute, the cuſtom of parliament muſt then 
be referred to; and ſome caſe or cates , ſtrictly in point, 
mult be produced, with the deciſion of the court upon 
them ; for I readily admit, that- the cuſtom of parliament, 
once clearly proved, is equally binding with the common 
and ſtatute law. 5 

The conſideration of what may be reaſonable or unrea- 
ſonable makes no part of this queſtion, - We are inquir- 
ing what the law is, not what it ought to be. Reaſon 
may be applied to ſhow the impropriety or expedience of 
a law, but we muſt have either ſtatute or precedent to 
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prove the exiſtence of it. At the ſame time I do not 


mean to admit that the late reſolution of the Houſe of 


Commons is defenſible on general principles of reaſon, 
any more than in law. This is not the hinge on which 
the debate turns. | 

Suppoſing, therefore, that I have laid down an accurate 
ſtate of the queſtion, I will venture to affirm, 1ſt, That 


there is no ſtatute exiſting, by which that ſpecific diſabi- 


lity which we ſpeak of is created. If there be, let it be 


produced. The argument will then be at an end, 


2dly, That there is no precedent, in all the proceed- 
ings of the Houſe of Commons, which comes entirely 
home to the preſent caſe, viz. where an expelled mem- 
« ber has been returned again, and another candidate, 
cc with an inferior number of votes, has been declared 
& the fitting member.” If there be ſuch a precedent, let 
it be given to us plainly, and I am ſure it will have more 
weight than all the cunning arguments which have been 
drawn from inferences and probabilities. ; 

The miniſtry, in that laborious pamphlet, which I pre- 
ſume contains the whole ſtrength of the party, have de- 


clared x, “ that Mr. Walpole's was the firſt and only in- 


« ſtance in which the electors of any county or borough 
© had returned a perſon expelled to ſerve in the ſame 
« parliament.” It is not poſſible to conceive a caſe more 
exactly in point. Mr. Walpole was expelled ; and, hav- 
ing a OP of votes at the next election, was return- 
ed again. The friends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate ſet 
up by the miniſtry, petitioned the Houſe that he might 
be the fitting member. Thus far the circumſtances tally 
exactly, except that our Houſe of Commons ſaved Mr. 
Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The point of law, 
however, was the ſame. It came regularly before the 
Houſe, and it was their buſineſs to determine upon it. 
They did determine it, for they declared Mr. 'Taylor not 
duly elected. If it be ſaid that they meant this reſolu- 


tion as matter of favour and indulgence to the borough, 


which had retorted Mr. Walpole upon them, in order 
that the burgeſſes, knowing what the law 'was, might 
correct their error, I anſwer, | 

I. That it is a ſtrange way of arguing, to oppoſe a 
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ſuppoſition, which no man can prove, to à fact which 


roves itſelf. | 

II. That if this were the intention of the Houſe of 
Commons, it muſt have defeated itſelf, The burgeſſes of 
Lynn could never have known their error, much leſs 
could they have corrected it by any inſtruction they re- 
ceived from the proceedings of the Houſe of Commons. 
They might perhaps have foreſeen, that, if they returned 
Mr. Walpole again, he would again be rejected; but 
they never could infer, from a: reſolution by which the 
candidate wath the feweſt votes was declared not duly 
elected, that, at a future election, and in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, the Houſe of Commons would reverſe their reſo- j 
lution, and receive the ſame candidate as duly elected 
whom they -had before rejected. 

This indeed would have been a moſt extraordinary way 
of declaring the law of parliament, and what I preſume 
no man, whoſe underſtanding is not at croſs-purpoſes 
with itſelf, could poſſibly underftand. 2 

If, in a caſe of this importance, I thought myſelf at 
liberty to argue from ſuppoſitions rather than from facts, 

I think the probability, in this inſtance, is directly the 

reverſe of what the miniſtry aſſirm; and that it is much 
more likely that the Houſe of Commons at that time 
would rather have ſtrained a point in favour of Mr. Tay- 

+ lor, than that they would have violated the law of par- 

3 liament, and robbed Mr. Taylor of a right legally veſted 
in him, to gratify a refractory borough, which, in de- 

'$ fiance of them, had returned a perſon branded with the 

ſtrongeſt mark of the diſpleaſure of the Houſe. 

| But really, Sir, this way of talking, for I cannot call 
it argument, is a mockery of the common underſtanding 

of the nation, too groſs to be endured. - Our deareſt in- 
tereſts are at ſtake. An attempt had been made, not 
merely to rob a fingle co its rights, but, by ine- 
vitable conſequence, to alter the conſtitution of the Houſe 

of Commons. This fatal attempt has ſucceeded, and 
ſtands 2s a precedent recorded for ever. If the miniſtry 

are unable to defend their cauſe by fair argument found- 
ed on facts, let them ſpare us at leaſt the mortification of 
being amuſed and deluded like children. I believe there 
is yet a ſpirit of reſiſtance in this country, which will not 
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 Fubmit to be oppreſſed ; but I am ſure there is a fund of 
good ſenſe in this country, which cannot be deceived. ' 
| ws Ju uus. 


LETTER XVI. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


SIR, | | Aug. 1 1769, 
It will not be neceſſary for Junius to take the 
trouble of anſwering your correſpondent G. A. or the 
quotation from a ſpeech without doors, publiſhed in your 
aper of the 28th of laſt month. The ſpeech appeared 
bikes Junius's letter; and as the author ſeems to con- 
ſider the great propoſition, on which all his argument 
depends, viz. That Mr. Wilkes was under that known 
legal incapacity of which Junius ſpeaks, as a point granted, 
his ſpeech is in no ſhape an anſwer to Junius, for this is 
the very queſtion in debate. | 
As to G. A. I obſerve, firſt, that if he did not admit 
Junius's ſtate of the queſtion, he ſhould have ſhown the 
fallacy of it, or given us a more exact one ;—ſecondly, 
that, conſidering the many hours and days which the mi- 
niſtry and their advocates have waſted in public debate, 
in compiling large quartos, and collecting innumerable 
precedents, expreſsly to prove that the late proceedings 
of the Houſe of Commons are warranted by the law, 
cuſtom, and practice of parliament, it is rather an ex- 
traordinary ſuppoſition, to be made by one of their own 


party, even for the ſake of argument, That no ſuch ſta- 


« tute, no ſuch cuſtom of parliament, no ſuch caſe in point, 
e can be produced.” G. A. may however make the ſup- 
fition with ſafety. It contains nothing but literally the 
fact, except that there is a caſe exactly in point, with a 
deciſion of the Houſe diametrically oppoſite to that which 
the preſent Houſe of Commons came to in favour of Mr. 
Luttrel. | WA : 

The miniſtry now begin to be aſhamed of the weakneſs 
of their cauſe; and, as it uſually happens with falſe. 
hood, are driven to the W of ſhifting their ground, 
and changing their whole defence. At firſt we were 
told, that nothing could be clearer than that the proceed- 
U 
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ings of the Houſe of Commons were juſtified by the known 
law and uniform cuſtom of parliament. But it now ſeems, 
if there be no law, the Houſe of Commons have a right 
to make one; and if there be no precedent, they have a 
right to create the firſt :—for this I preſume is the amount 
of the queſtions propoſed to Junius. If your correſpon- 
dent had been at all verſed in the law of parliament, or 
generally in the laws of this country, he would have ſeen 
that his defence is as weak and falſe as the former. 

The privileges of either Houſe of Parliament, it is true, 
are indefinite, that is, they have not been deſcribed or 
laid down in any one code or declaration whatſoever ; 
but whenever a queſtion of privilege has ariſen, it has in- 
variably been diſputed or maintained upon the footing of 
- precedents alone . In the courſe of the proceedings up- 

on the Aylſbury election, the Houſe of Lords reſolved, 
« That neither Houſe of Parliament had any power, by 
&« any vote or declaration, to create to themſelves any new- 
« privilege that was not warranted by the known laws 
« and cuſtoms of parliament.” And to this rule the 
Houſe of Commons, though otherwiſe they had acted in a 
very arbitrary manner, gave their aſſent; for they affirmed 
that they had guided themſelves by it, in aſſerting their 
privileges —Now, Sir, if this be true with reſpect to 
matters of privilege, in which the Houſe of Commons, in- - 
dividually and as a body, are principally concerned, how 
much more ſtrongly will it hold- againſt any pretended 
power in that Houſe to create or declare a new law, by 
which not only the rights of the Houſe over their own 
member, and thoſe of the member himſelf, are included, 
but alſo thoſe of a third and ſeparate party, I mean the 
freeholders of the kingdom? To do juſtice to tHe mi- 
niſtry, they have not yet pretended that any one, or any 
two of the three eſtates have power to make a new law, 
without the concurrence of the third. They know that 
a man who maintains ſuch a doctrine, is liable, by ſta- 
tute, to the heavieſt penalties. They do not acknow- 
ledge that the Houſe of Commons have aſſumed a new 
privilege, or declared a new law.—On the contrary, they 
affirm that their proceedings have been ſtrictly conform- 
able to, and founded upon the ancient law and cuſtom of 
parliament. Thus, therefore, the queſtion returns to the 
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point at which Junius had fixed it, viz. © Whether or no 
«this be the law of parliament ?” If it be not, the Houſe 
of Commons had no legal authority to eſtabliſh the pre- 
cedent; and the precedent itſelf is a mere fact, without 
any proof of right whatſoever. a 

Lour correſpondent concludes with a queſtion of the 
ſimpleſt nature, Muſt a thing be wrong, becauſe it has 
never been done before? No. But admitting it were 
proper to be done, that alone does not convey any autho- 
rity to do it. As to the preſent caſe, I hope I ſhall ne- 
ver ſee the time when not only a fingle perſon, but a 
whole country, and in effect the entire collective body of 
the people, may again be robbed of their birth-right, by 
a vote of the Houſe of Commons. But if, for reaſons 
which I am unable to comprehend, it be neceſſary to truſt 
that Houſe with a power ſo exorbitant and ſo unconſti- 
tutional, at leaſt let it be given to them by an act of the 
legiſlature. | | y 


PariLo Junius. | 
LETTER XVII. 


To SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, SOLICITOR GENERAL TO HER 
MAJESTY. | 


SIR, July 29. 176g. 

I $HALL make you no apology for conſidering a 

certain pamphlet, in which your late conduct is defended, 
as written by yourſelf. The perſonal intereſts, the per- 
ſonal reſentments, and, above all, that wounded ſpirit, 
unaccuſtomed to reproach, and I hope not frequently 
conſcious of deſerving it, are. ſignals which betray the au- 

_ thor to us as plainly as if your name were in the title- - 
page. Tou appeal to the public in defence of your re- 
putation. We hold it, Sir, that an injury offered to an 
individual, is intereſting to ſociety. On this principle, 
the people of England made common cauſe with Mr. 
Wilkes. On this principle, if you are injured, they will 
join in your reſentment. ' I ſhall not follow you through 
_ the infipid form of a third perſon, but addreſs myſelf to 
you directly. 7 . | 


Jon ſeem to think the channel of a pamphlet more re- 
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are ſcurrilous, you muſt confeſs they are impartial. They 
give us, without any apparent preference, the wit and- 
argument of the miniſtry, as well as the abuſive dulneſs 


the oppoſition. The ſcales are equally poiſed, It is 


not the printer's fault, if the greater weight inclines the 


balance. {be I | 

Your pamphlet then is divided into an attack'upon Mr. 
Grenville's character, and a defence of your own. It 
would have been more conſiſtent perhaps with your pro- 
feſſed intention, to have confined yourſelf to the laſt.” 
But anger has ſome claim to indulgence, and railing is 


uſually a relief to the mind. I hope you have found be- 


nefit from the experiment. It is not my defign to enter 
into a formal vindication of Mr. Grenville, upon his own 
principles. I have neither the honour of being perſonally 


known to him, nor do I pretend to be-completely maſter- 
of all the facts. I need not run the riſk of doing an in- 
| Juſtice to his opinions, or to his conduct, when your 


pamphlet alone carries upon the face of it a full vindica- 
tion of both. 


_ Your firſt reflection is, that Mr. Grenville * was, of all ü 


men, the perſon who ſhould not have complained of in- 
conſiſtence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. This, Sir, is ei- 
ther an unmeaning ſneer, a peevith expreſſion of reſent- 


ment, or, if it means any thing, you plainly beg the 
queſtion; for whether his parliamentary conduct with 


regard to Mr. Wilkes has or has not been inconſiſtent, re- 
mains yet to be proved. But it ſeems he received u 


the ſpot a ſufficient chaſtiſemetit for exerciſing ſo unfairly 


his talents of mifrepreſentation. You are a lawyer, Sir, 


and know better than I do upon what particular occaſions 


a talent for miſrepreſentation may be fairly exerted ; but- 
to puniſh a man a ſecond time, when he has been once 
ſufficiently chaſtiſed, is rather too ſevere It -is not in 
the laws of England; it is not in your own Commen- 


taries ; nor is it 15 I belicye, in the new law you have 


revealed to the Houſe of Commons. I hope this doctrine 
has no exiſtence but in your own heart. After all, Sir, 
if you had conſulted that ſober diſcretion, which you' 


& *® 


ſpectable, and better ſuited to the dignity of your cauſe” _ 
RR that of a newſpaper. Be it ſo. Yet if newſpapers” 


ſeem to oppoſe with triumph 40-the henels Jolly of à ta- 
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vern, it might have occurred to you, that, although you 
could have ſucceeded in fixing a charge of inconſiſtence 
Mr. Grenville, it would not have tended in any 
ſhape to exculpate yourſelf. 62 
_ Your next inſinuation, that Sir William Meredith had 
haſtily adopted the falſe gloſſes of his new ally, is of the 
ſame ſort with the firſt. It conveys a ſneer as little wor- 
thy of the gravity of your character, as it is uſeleſs to 
your defence. It is of little moment to the public to in- 
quire, by whom the charge was conceived, or by whom 
it was adopted. The only queſtion we aſk is, Whether 
or no it be true? The remainder of your reflections 
upon Mr. Grenville's conduct deſtroy. themſelves. He 
could not poſſibly come prepared to traduce your inte- 
grity to the Houſe. He could not foreſee that you would 
even ſpeak upon the queſtion ; much leſs would he fore- 
ſee' that you could maintain a direct contradiction of that 
doctrine which you had ſolemnly, diſintereſtedly, and, 
upon ſobereſt reflection, delivered to the public. He 
came armed indeed with what he thought a reſpectable 
authority, to ſupport what he was convinced was the 
cauſe of truth; and I doubt not he intended to give you, 
in the courſe of the debate, an honourable and public 
teſtimony of his eſteem. Thinking highly of his abili- 
ties, I cannot however allow him the gift of divination. 
As to what you are pleaſed to call a plan coolly formed 
to impoſe upon the Houſe of Commons, and his producing 
it without provocation at midnight, I conſider it as the 
language of pique and invective, therefore unworthy of: 
regard. But, Sir, I am ſenſible I have followed your 
example too long, and wandered from the point. 
The quotation from your Commentaries is matter of 
record. It can neither be altered by your friends, nor 
miſrepreſented by your enemies; and I am willing to take 
your own word for what you have ſaid in the Houſe of 
Commons. If there be a real difference between what 
you have written and what you have ſpoken, you confeſs 
that your book 1 to be the ſtandard. Now, Sir, if 
words mean any thing, I apprehend, that when a long 
enumeration of diſqualifications (whether by ſtatute or 
the cuſtom of parliament) concludes with theſe general 
comprehenſive words, But, ſubject to theſe reſtiictions 
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« and difqualifications, every ſubject of the realm is elt 


« gible of common right,” a reader of plain underſtand- 
ing muſt of courſe reſt fatisfied that no ſpecies of dif- 
qualification whatſoever had been committed. The known ond 
character of the author, and the apparent accuracy with 
which the whole work is compiled, would confirm him 
in his opinion; nor could he poſlibly form any other 
judgment, without looking upon your Commentaries in 
the ſame light in which you conſider thoſe penal laws 
which, though not repealed, are fallen into diſuſe, and 
are now in effect A SNARE To THE UNWARY *. 

You tell us indeed, that it was not part of your plan to 
ſpecify any temporary incapacity z and that you could not, 
without a ſpirit of prophecy, have ſpecified the diſabilit 
of a private individual, fablozuent to the period at which | 

ou wrote. What your plan was, I know not; but what 
it ſhould have been, in order to complete the work you 
have given us, is by no means difficult to determine, The 
incapacity, which you call temporary, may continue ſeverr 
years; and though you might not have foreſeen the par- 
ticular caſe of Mr. Wilkes, you might, and ſhould have 
foreſeen the poſſibility of ſuch a caſe, and told us how far 
the Houſe of Commons were authoriſed to proceed in it by 
the law and cuſtom of parliament. The freeholders of 
Middleſex would then have known what they had to truſt 
to, and would never have returned Mr. Wilkes, when Co- 
lonel Luttrell was a candidate againſt him. They would 
have choſen ſome indifferent perſon, rather than ſubmit to 
be repreſented by che object of their contempt and detef- 
tation. 

Your attempt to diſtinguiſh between diſabilities which 
affect whole clafſes of men, and thoſe which affect indivi- 
duals only, is really unworthy of your underſtanding. 
Your Commentaries had taught me, that, although the in- 
ſtance in which a penal law is exerted be particular, the 

laws themſelves are general. They are made for the be- 
neſit and inſtruction of the public, though the penalty 
falls only—upon an individual. You cannot but know, 
Sir, that what was Mr. Wilkes's cafe yeſterday, may be 
yours or mine to-morrow ; and that conſequently the 
common right of every ſubject of the realm is invaded by 
it. Profeſſing, therefore, to treat of the conſtitution of the: 
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Houſe of Commons, and of the laws and cuſtoms relative 
to that conſtitution, you certainly were guilty of a moſt 
unpardonable omiſſion in taking no notice of a right and 
privilege of the Houſe, more extraordinary and more arbi- 
| an all the others they poſſeſs put together. If the 
expulſion of a memher, not under any legal diſability, of 
itſelf creates in him an incapacity to be elected, I fee a 
ready way marked out, by which the me may at any 
time remove the honeſteſt and ableſt men who happen to 
be in oppoſition to them. To ſay that they will not make 
this extravagant uſe of their power, would be a language 
unfit for a man ſo learned in the laws as you are. By 
your doctrine, Sir, they have the power; and laws, you 
e are intended to guard againſt what men may do, 
not to truſt what they will do.. a 
Upon the whole, Sir, the charge againſt you is of a 
plain, ſimple nature: It appears even upon the face of 
your own 88 On the contrary, your juſtification 
of yourſelf is full of ſubtlety and refinement, and in ſome 
- places not. very intelligible. If I were perſonally your 
enemy, I. ſhould dwell, with a malignant pleaſure, upon 
thoſe great and uſeful qualifications, which you certainly 
poſſeſs, and by, which you once acquired, though they 


Could not preferve to you, the reſpect and eſteem of your 


country. TI ſhould enumerate the honours you have 

loſt, and the virtues you have diſgraced :. but having no 

private reſentments to gratify, I 

given my opinion of your public conduct, leaving the pu- 

niſhment it deſerves ta your cloſet and to yourſelf. 
th Juxius. 


LETTER XX. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 
| SIR, | | | I'S Auguſt 14. 1769 
A A, CORRESPONDENT. of the St. James's Evening 
Poſt firſt wilfully miſunderſtands Junius, then cenſures him 
for a bad reaſoner. Junius does not ſay that it was in- 


cumbent upon Dr. Blackſtone to foreſee and ſtate the 
crimes for which Mr. Wilkes was expelled. If, by a ſpi- 


rit of prophecy, he had eyen done fo, it would have been 


think it ſufhcient to have 
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nothing to the purpoſe. The queſtion is, Not for what 
particular offences a perſon may be expelled, but general- 
ally whether by the law of parliament expulſion alone 
creates a diſqualification ? If the affirmative be the law 
of parliament, Doctor Blackſtone might, and ſhould have 
told us ſo. The. queſtion is not confined to this or that 
particular perſon, but forms one great general branch of 
diſqualification, too important in itſelf, and too extenſive 
in its conſequences, to be omitted in an accurate work, 
expreſsly treating of the law of parliament. 

The truth of the matter is evidently this :—Dr. Black- 
ſtone, while he was ſpeaking in the Houſe of Commons, 
never once thought of his Commentaries, until the con- 
tradition was unexpectedly urged, and ſtared him in the 
face. Inſtead of defending himſelf upon the ſpot, he funk 
under the charge in an agony of confuſion and deſpair. It 
is well known that there was a pauſe of ſome minutes in 
the Houſe, from a general expectation that the Doctor 
would ſay Tomething in his own defence; but it ſeems 
his faculties were too much overpowered to think of thoſe 
ſubtleties and refinements which have ſince occurred to 


' him, It was then Mr. Grenville received the ſevere 


chaſtiſement, which the Doctor mentions with ſo much 


triumph: „I wiſh the honourable gentleman, inſtead 
& of ſhaking his head; would ſhake a good argument out 
« of it.” If to the elegance, novelty, and bitterneſs of 
this ingenious ſarcaſm, we add the natural melody of 
Sir Fletcher Norton's pipe, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed that 
Mr. Grenville was unable to make him any reply. . 
As to the Doctor, I would recommend it to him to be 
quiet. If not, he may perhaps hear again from Junius 
himſelf. | 5 
ä PHILo Jusos. 


Poſtſcript to a pamphlet intituled, An Anſwer to the que- 
{tion ſtated.” Suppoſed to be written by Dr. Blackſtone, . 
Solicitor to the Queen, in anſwer to Junius's Letter. 


4 SINCE theſe papers were ſent to the preſs, a 

writer in the public papers, who ſubſcribes himſelf Junius, 

has made a feint of bringing this queſtion to a ſhort iflue, 

Though the foregoing obſervations contin „ in my opinion 
| "hs | 
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at leaſt, a full refutation of all that this writer has offered, 
1 ſhall, however, beſtow a very few words upon him. It 
will coſt me very little trouble to unravel and expoſe the 
ſophiſtry of this argument. 
© I take the queſtion (ſays he) to be ſtrictly this: Whe- 
ther or no it be the known eſtabliſhed law of parliament, 
« that the expulſion of a member of the Houſe of Com- 
© mons of itſelf creates in him ſuch an incapacity to be 
tre- elected, that, at a ſubſequent election, any votes gib- 
© en to him are null and void; and that any other candi- 
© date, who, except the perſon expelled, has the greateſt 
© number of votes, ought to be the fitting member ? 
Maving for the preſent any objection I may have to this 
ſtate of the queſtion, I ſhall venture to meet our champion 
upon his own ground ; and attempt to ſupport the afhrm- 
ative of it, in one of the two way b which he ſays it 
can be alone fairly ſupported. * e be no ſtatute 
© (ſays he) in which the ſpecific diſability is cry created, 
&. (and we acknowledge there is none), The cuſtom of 
© parliament muſt then be referred to, and ſome caſe, 
or caſes, ſtrictly in point, muſt be produced, with the 
« deciſion of the court upon them.“ Now 1 aſſert, that 
this has been done. Mr. Walpole's caſe is ſtrictly in 
point, to prove that expulſion creates abſolute incapacity 
of being re- elected. This was the clear deciſion of the 
Houſe upon it: and was a full declaration, that incapacity 
was the neceſſary conſequence of expulſion. The law 
was as clearly and firmly fixed by this reſolution, and is 
as binding in every ſubſequent caſe of expulſion, as if it 
had been declared by an expreſs ſtatute, 5 that a member 
« expelled by a reſolution of the Houſe of Commons ſhall 
« be deemed incapable of being re- elected.“ Whatever 
doubt then there might have been of the law before Mr. 
Walpole's caſe, with reſpeck to the full operation of a vote 
of expulſion, there can be none now. The deciſion of 
the Houſe upon this caſe is ſtrictly in point to prove, that 
_ expulſion creates abſolute incapacity in law of being re- 
elected. 
But incapacity in law in this inſtance muſt have the 
ſame operation and effect with incapacity in law in ev 
other inſtance. Now, incapacity of being re- elected im- 
plies in its very terms, that any votes given to the inca- 
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pable perſon, at a ſubſequent election, are null and void. 
This is its neceſſary operation, or it has no operation at 
all: It is vox et preterea nihil. We can no more be called 
upon to prove this propoſition, than we can to prove that 
a dead man is not alive, or that twice two are four. 
When the terms are underſtood, the propoſition is ſelf- 
evident. | - 
Laſtly, It is, in all caſes of election, the known and 
eſtabliſhed law of the land, grounded upon the cleareſt: 
principles of reaſon and common ſenſe, that if the votes- 
given to one candidate are null and void, they cannot be 
oppoſed to the votes given to another candidate. They 


eannot affect the votes of ſuch candidate at all. A.s the 


have on the one hand no poſitive quality to add or eſta- 
bliſh, ſo they have on the other hand no negative one to- 
ſubſtract or deſtroy. They are, in a word, a mere nonen- 
tity. Such was the determination of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in the, Malden and Bedford eleCtions ; caſes ſtrictly 
in point to the preſent queſtion, as far as they are meant 
to be in point. And to ſay, that they are not in point in 
all circumſtances, in thoſe particularly which are independ- 
ent of the propoſition which they are quoted to prove, is 
to ſay no more than that Malden is not Middleſex, nor 
Serjeant Comyns Mr. Wilkes. 

Let us ſee then how our proof ſtands; Expulſion 
creates incapacity, incapacity annihilates any votes given 
to the incapable perſon; the votes given to the qualified 
candidate ſtand upon their own bottom, firm and un- 
touched, and gan alone have effect. This, one would: 
think, would be ſufficient. But we are ſtopped ſhort, and 
told, that none of our precedents come home to the pre- 
ſent caſe; and are challenged to produce © a precedent in: 
i all the proceedings of the Houte of Commons that does 
« come home to it, viz. where an expelled member has 
«© been returned again, and another candidate, with an 
inferior number of votes, has been declared the fitting; 
« member.” 

Inſtead of a precedent, I will beg leave to put a cafe ;; 
which, I fancy, will be quite as deciſive to the preſent 
eee, Sappoſe another Sachaverel (and every party muſt 

ve its Sachaverel) ſhould at ſome future election take it 
into his head to offer himſelf a rr for the count 
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of Middleſex. He is oppoſed by a candidate, whoſe coat 
s of a different colour; but, however, of a very good co- 
lour. The divine has an indiſputable majority; nay, the 

oor layman is abſolutely diſtanced. The ſheriff, after 

aving had his conſcience well informed by the reverend 
caſuiſt, returns him, as he ſuppoſes, duly elected. The 
whole Houſe is in an uproar, at the apprehenſion of ſo, 
ſtrange. an appearance amongſt them. A motion, how- 
ever, is at length made, that the perſon was incapable of 
being elected, that his election therefore is null and void, 
and that his competitor ought to have been returned. No, 
ſays a great orator ; firſt ſhow me your law for this pro- 
ceeding. Either produce me a ſtatute, in which the. 
4 ſpecific diſability of a clergyman is created; or, produce. 
« me a precedent where a clergyman has been returned, 
&, and another candidate, with an inferior number of votes, 
& has been declared the fitting member.” No ſuch ſta- 
tute, no ſuch precedent, to be found. What anſwer then 
is to be given to this demand? The very. ſame anſwer: 
which I will give to that of Junius: That there is no: 
more than one precedent in the, proceedings of the Houſe. 
* where. an. incapable perſon has been returned, and, 
« another candidate, with an inferior number of votes, 
has been declered the fitting member; and that this is, 
« the known and eſtabliſhed law, in all caſes of incapa- 
«city, from whatever cauſe it may ariſe.? | _ 

I ſhall now therefore leave to make a ſlight amend- 
ment to Junius's ſtate of the queſtion; the afhrmative of. 
which will then. ſtand thus : | a 

& It is the known and eſtabliſhed law. of parliament, 
c that the expulſion of any member of the Houſe of Com- 
«. mons creates in him an incapacity of being re- elected; 
« that any votes given to him at a ſubſequent election, 
& are, in conſequence, of ſuch incapacity, null and void; 
« and that any other candidate, 6 44 except the perſon- 
ec rendered incapable, has the greateſt number of votes, 
* ought to be the fitting member.” 7 | 

But our buſineſs is not yet quite finiſhed, Mr. Wal- 
pole's caſe muſt have a re-hearing. © It is not poſſible“ 
(lays this writer) “ to conceive a caſe more exactly in point. 
« Mr. Walpole was expelled; and, having a a 
votes at the next election, was returned again. The, 
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© friends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate ſet up by the miniſ- 
e try, petitioned the Houſe. that he might be the ſitting 
© member. Thus far the circumſtances _ exactly, 
cc except that our Houſe of Commons ſaved Mr. Luttrell 
cc the trouble of petitioning. The point of law, however, 
« was the ſame. It came regularly before the Houſe, and 
ce it was their buſineſs to determine upon it. They did 
ce determine it; for they declared Mr. Taytor not duly 
« elected.“ | FOOT 
Inſtead of examining the juſtneſs of this repreſentation, I 
ſhall beg leave to oppoſe againſt it my own view of this 
caſe, in as plain a manner, and as few words as I am able. 
It was the known and eſtabliſhed law of parliament, . 
when the charge againſt Mr. Walpole came before the 
Houſe of Commons, that they had power to expel, to diſ- 
able, and to render incapable, for offences. In virtue of 
this power, they expelled him. Had they, in the very 
vote of expulſion, adjudged him, in terms, to be incapable 
of being re· elected, there muſt have been at once an end 
with him. But though the right of the Houſe, both to ex- 
pel, and adjudge incapable, was clear and undubitable, it 
does not appear to me, that the full operation and effect 
of a vote of expulſion ſingly was ſo. The law in this caſe - 
had never been expreſsly declared. There had been no 
event to call-up ſuch a declaration. - I trouble not myſelf . 
with the grammatical meaning of the word expulſion. I 
regard only its legal meaning. This. was not; as I think, 
preciſely fixed. The Houſe thought proper to fix it, and 
explicitly to declare the full conſequences of their former 
vote, before they ſuffered theſe conſequences to take ef- 
fect. And in this proceeding they acted upon the molt” 
Hberab and-ſohd principles of equity, juſtice, and law. 
What then did the burgeſſes of Lynn collect from the ſe- 
cond vote? Their ſubſequent conduct will tell us: it 
will with certainty, tell us, that they conſidered it as deci- 
ſive againſt Mr. Walpole; it will alſo with certainty, tell 
us, that upon ſuppoſition that the law of election ſtood 
then as it does now, and that they know it to ſtand thus, 
they inferred, © that at a future election, and in caſe of 
«a fimilar return, the houſe would receive the ſame candi- 
date, as duly elected, whom they had before rejected. 
They could infer nothing but this. 5 8 
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It is needleſs to repeat the circumſtance of diſſimularity 
in the preſent caſe. It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
as the law of parliament, upon which the Houſe of Com- 
mons grounded every ſtep of their proceedings, was clear 
beyond the reach of doubt, ſo neither could the freehold- 

ers of Middleſex be at a loſs to foreſee what muſt be the 
inevitable conſequence of their proceedings in oppoſition 
to it. For upon every return of Mr. Wilkes, the Houſe 
made inquiry whether any votes were given to any other 
candidate. F | | 
But I could venture, for the experiment's ſake, even 
to give this writer the utmoſt he aſks ; to allow the moſt 
perfect ſimilarity throughout in theſe two caſes: to allow, 
| that the law of expulſion was quite as clear to the bur- 
| geſſes of Lynn as to the freeholders of Middleſex. It will, 
I am confident; avail his cauſe but little. It will only 
prove, that the law of election at that time was different 
from the preſent law. It will prove, that, in all caſes of 
an incapable candidate returned, the law then was, that 
the whole election ſhould be void. But now we know 
that this is not law. 'The caſes of Malden and Bedford 
were, as has been ſeen, determined upon other and more 
Juſt principles. And thefe determinations are, J imagine, 
admitted on all ſides to be law. | 
I would willingly draw a veil over the remaining part 
of this paper. It is aſtoniſhing, it is painful, to ſee men 
of parts and ability giving into the moſt unworthy arti- 
- "faces, and deſcending ſo much below their true line of 
character. But if they are not the dupes of their ſophiſ- 
try (which is hardly to be conceived), let them conſider 
that they are ſomething much worſe. | 
The deareſt mtereſts of this country are its laws and its 
conſtitution. Againſt every attack upon theſe, there will, 
I hope, be always found amongſt us the firmeſt ſpirit of 
| reſiſtance, ſuperior to the united efforts of faction and 
ambition. For ambition, though it does not always take 
the lead of faction, will be ſure in the end to make the | 
moſt fatal advantage of it, and draw it to his own pur- | 
poſe. But, I truſt, our day of trial is yet far off; and 
there, is a fund of good ſenſe in this country, which can- 
not long be deceived by the arts either of falſe reaſoning 
or falle patriotiſm. 6 $554 


— 
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LETTER XX. 
To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, | 
SIR, mo Aug. 8. 1769. 


| Tux gentleman who has publiſhed an anſwer to 
Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, having honoured me 
with a poſtſcript of ſix quarto pages, which he moderately 
calls beſtowing a very few words upon me, I cannot, in 
common politeneſs, refuſe him a reply. The form and 
magnitude of a quarto impoſes upon the mind; and men, 
who are unequal to the labour of diſcuſſing an intricate 
argument, or with to avoid it, are willing enough to ſup- 
poſe, that much has been proved, becauſe much has been 
ſaid. Mine, I confeſs, are humble labours. I do not 
, preſume to inſtruct the learned, but ſimply to inform the 
— of the people; and I prefer that channel of convey- 
ance which is likely to ſpread fartheſt among them. The 
| advocates of the miniſtry ſeem to me to write for fame; 
and to flatter themſelves, that the ſize of their works will 
make them immortal. They pile up reluctant quarto up- 
on ſolid folio, as if their labours, becauſe they are gigan- 
tic, could contend with truth and heaven. | 
The writer of the volume in queſtion meets me 
my own ground. He acknowledges there is no ftatute, by 
which the ſpecific diſability we ſpeak of is created: but 
he afhrms, that the cuſtom of parliament has been refer- 
red to; and that a caſe ſtrictly in point has been produced, 
with the deciſion of the court upon it. I thank him- 
for coming ſo fairly to the point. He aſſerts, that the caſe 
of Mr. Walpole is ſtrictly in point to prove that expulſion: 
creates an abſolute incapacity of being re-elected ; and for 
this purpoſe he refers generally to the firſt vote of the 
ja upon that occaſion, without venturing to recite the 
vote itſelf. The unfair, diſingenuous artifice of adopting 
that part of a precedent which ſeems to ſuit his purpoſe, 
and omitting the remainder, deſerve fome pity, but can- 
not excite my reſentment. He takes advantage eagerly of 
the firſt reſolution, by which Mr. Walpole's incapacity is 
declared; but as to the two following, by which the can- 
didate with the feweſt votes was declared “ not duly 
elected,” and the election itſelf vacated, I dare fay he 
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would be well ſatisfied if they were for ever blotted out of 
the journals of the Houſe of Commons. In fair argu- 
ment, no part of a precedent ſhould be admitted, . unleſs 
the whole of it be given to us together. The author has 
divided his precedent ; for he knew, that, taken together, 
it produced a- conſequence directly the reverſe of that 
which he endeavours to draw from a vote of expulſion. 
But what will this honeſt perſon ſay, if I take him at his 
word, and demonſtrate to him, that the Houſe of Com 
mons never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity up- 
on his expulſion only? What ſubterfuge will then re- 


main? 


Leet it be remembered that we are ſpeaking of the in- 
tention of men who lived more than half a century ago, 
and that: ſuch intention can only be collected from their 
words and actions as they are delivered to us upon re- 
cord. To prove their deſigns by a ſuppoſition of what 
they would have done, oppoſed to what they actually did, 
1s mere trifling and impertinence. 'The vote, by which Mr. . 
Walpole's incapacity was declared, is thus expreſſed : 
« That Robert Walpole, Eſq. having been this ſeſſion of 
ic parliament committed a priſoner to the Tower, and ex- 
c“ pelled this Houſe for a breach of truſt in the execution 
s of his office, and notorious corruption when Secretary 
& at War, was and is incapable of being elected a mem 
4 ber to ſerve in this preſent parliament b. Now, Sir, 
to my underſtanding, no propoſition of this kind can be. 
more evident, than that the Houſe of Commons, by this 
very vote, themſelves underſtood, and meant to declare, 
that Mr. Walpole's incapacity aroſe from the crimes he 


had committed, not from the puniſhment the Houſe an- 


nexed to: them. . 'The high breach of truſt, the notorious 
corruption, are ſtated in the ſtrongeſt terms. They do not 
tell us that he was incapable becauſe he Was expelled, but 
becauſe he had been guilty of ſuch offences as juſtly ren- 
dered him unworthy of a ſeat in parliament. . If they had: 
intended to fix the diſability his expulſion alone, the 
mention of his crimes-in the ſame vote would have been 
highly improper. It could'onl lex the minds of the 
Nin — 4 if they collected — thing from ſo confu- 

ſed a declaration of the law of parliament, muſt have con- 

cluded that their repreſentative had been declared inca- 
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able, — he was highly guilty, not becauſe he had 
Low puniſhed. But even admitting them to have under- 
ſtood i it in the other ſenſe, they muſt then, from the very 
terms of the vote, have united the idea of his being ſent to 
the Tower with that of his expulſion, and conſidered his 
incapacity as the joint effect of both ©. | 

I do not mean to give an opinion upon the juſtice of 
the proceedings of the Houſe of Commons with regard to 
Mr. Walpole; but certainly, if I admitted their cenſure 
to be well I founded, F could no way avoid agreeing with 
them in the conſequence they drew from it. 1 could 
never have a doubt in law or reaſon, that a” man convict- 
ed of a high breach of truſt, and of a notorious corrup- 
tion, in the execution of a public office, was and ought 
to be incapable of ſitting in the ſame parliament, Far 
from attempting to invalidate that vote, I ſhould have 
wiſhed that the incapacity declared by it could legally 
have been continued for ever. 

Now, Sir, obſerve how forcibly the argument returns. 
The Houſe of Commons, upon the face of their proceed- 
ings, had the ſtrongeſt motives to declare Mr. Walpole 
incapable of being re- elected. They thought ſuch a man 
unworthy to ſit among them. To that point they pro- 
ceeded, and no farther ; for they reſpected the rights of 
the people while they aſſerted their own. They did not 
| infer, from Mr. Walpole's incapacity, that his opponent 
was duly elected; on the contrary, they declared Mr. 
Taylor ©« not duly elected,“ and the election itſelf void. 

Such, however, is the precedent which my honeſt 
friend aſſures us is ſtrictiy in point to prove, that expul- 
ſion of itſelf creates an incapacity of — elected. If 
it had been ſo, the preſent Houſe of D ſhould at 
leaſt have followed ſtrictly the example before them, and 
ſhould have ſtated to us in the ſame vote the crimes for 
which they expelled Mr. Wilkes; whereas they reſolve 
ſimply, that, © having been expelled, he was, and is in- 
capable.” In this proceeding I am authoriſed to affirm, 
they have neither. ſtatute, nor cuſtom, nor reaſon, nor 
one ſingle precedent to ſupport them. On the other fide, 
there is indeed a-precedent fo ſtrongly in point, that all 
the enchanted caſtles of miniſterial magic fall before it. 
In the year 1698 (a period which the rankeſt Tory dare 
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not except againſt), Mr. Wollaſton was expelled, re- law 
elected, and admitted to take his feat in the ſame par- par 
hament. The miniſtry have precluded themſelves from lan 
all objections drawn from the cauſe of his expulſion ; for res 
they affirm abſolutely, that expulſion of itſelf creates the br: 


diſability. Now, Sir, let ſophiſtry evade, let falſehood 
aſſert, and impudence deny—here ſtands the precedent, 
| a land-mark'to direct us through a troubled ſea of con- 
ftroverſy, conſpicuous and unremoved. | 
J have dweltthe longer upon the diſcuſſion of this point, 
becauſe, in my opinion, it comprehends the whole queſ- 
tion. The ref is unworthy of notice. We are inquiring 
whether incapacity be or be not created by expulſion. In 
tte caſes of Bedford and Malden, the incapacity of the 
© perſons returned was matter of public notoriety, for it 
was created by act of parliament. But really, Sir, my 
- honeſt friend's ſuppoſitions are as unfavourable to him as 
his facts. He well knows that the clergy, beſides that 
they are repreſented in common with their fellow ſub- 
jects, have alſo a ſeparate parliament of their own -—— 
that their incapacity to fit in the Houſe of Commons has 
been confirmed by repeated decifions of, the Houſe ; and 
that the law of parliament declared by thoſe deciſions, 
has been for above two centuries notorious and undiſput- 
ed. The author is certainly at liberty to fancy caſes, and 
make whatever compariſons he thin vm 5 his ſup- 
poſitions ſtill continue as diſtant from fact, as his wild 
diſcourſes are from ſolid argument. | 
The concluſion of his book is candid to extreme. He 
offers to grant me all I deſire. He thinks he may _ 
admit that the caſe of Mr. Walpole makes directly again 
kim, for it ſeems he has one grand ſolution in petto for 
all difficulties. © If,“ fays he, I were to allow all this, 
'« it will only prove, that the law of election was differ- 
sent in Queen Anne's time from what it is | at preſent.” 
This indeed is more than I expected. The principle, 
I know, has been maintained in fact; but I never ex- 
pected to ſee it ſo formally declared. What can he 
mean? Does he aſſume this language to ſatisfy the doubts 
of the people? or does he mean to rouſe their indigna- 
tion ? Are the miniſtry daring enough to affirm, that the 
© Houſe of Commons have a right to make and unmake the 
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law of parliament at their pleaſure ?—Does the law of 
parliament, which we are ſo often told is the law of the 
land ;—does the common right of every ſubject of the 
realm, depend upon an arbitrary capricious vote of one 
branch of the legiſlature ?—The voice of truth and rea- 
ſon mult be filent. | 

The miniſtry tell us -plainly, that this is no longer a 
' queſtion of right, but of power and force alone. What 
was law yeſterday is not law to-day : and now it ſeems 
we have no better rule to live by, than the tempo» 
rary diſcretion and fluctuating integrity of the Houſe of 
Commons. 

Profeſſions of patriotiſm are become ſtale and ridicu- 
lous. For my own part, I claim no merit from endea - 
vouring to do a ſervice to my ſellow- ſubjects. I have 
done it to the beſt of my underſtanding; and without 
looking for- the approbation of other men, my conſcience 
is ſatisſied. What remains to be done concerus the col- 
lective body of the people. They are now to determine 
for —— abaken they will firmly and conſtitution- 
ally aſſert their rights; or make an humble, flaviſh ſur- 
render of them at the feet of the miniſtry. To a gene- 
rous mind there cannot be a doubt. We owe it to our 
anceſtors to preſerve entire theſe rights which they have 
delivered to our care: we owe it to our poſterity, not to 
ſuffer their deareſt inheritance to be deſtroyed. But if it 
were poſſible for us to be inſenſible of theſe ſacred claims, 
there is yet an obligation binding upon ourſelves, from 
which nothing can acquit us 3—a per intereſt, which 
we cannot ſurrender. To alienate even our own rights, 
would be a crime as much more enormous than ſuicide, 
as a life of civil ſecurity and freedom is ſuperior to a bare 
exiſtence; and if life be the bounty of heaven, we ſcorn- 
fully reject the nobleſt part of the gift, if we conſent to 
ſurrender that certain rule of living, without which the 
condition of human nature is not only miſerable, but 
contemptible. 2 f 


Junius. 
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LETTER XXL. 
ro THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, | Aug. 22. 1769. 
| I uus beg of you to print a few lines, in ex- 
"2 2 of ſome paſſages in my laſt letter, which I ſee 
94, have been, underſtood. a 
13. When I ſaid, that the Houſe of Commons never 
meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity on his expul- 
ſion only, I meant no more than to deny the general pro- 
poſition, that expulſion alone creates the incapacity. If 
there be any thing ambiguous in the expreſſion, I beg 
leave to explain it by ſaying, that, in my opinion, expul- 
| fion neither creates, nor in any part contributes to create, 
the incapacity in queſtion. | 
2. I carefully avoided entering into the merits of Mr. 
Walpole's caſe. I did not inquire, whether the Houſe 
of Commons aCted juſtly, or whether they truly declared 
the law of parliament. My remarks went only to their 


apparent meaning and intention, as it ſtands declared in 
their own reſolution. _ | 


3. I never meant to affirm, chat a commitment to the 


. Tower created a diſqualification. On the contrary, I con- 
ſidered that idea as an abſurdity, into which the miniſtry 
muſt inevitably fall, if they reaſoned right upon their own 
principles. 1 
The caſe of Mr. Wollaſton ſpeaks for itſelf. The mi- 
niſtry aſſert that expulſion alone creates an abſolute com- 
plete incapacity to be re- elected to fit in the ſame parlia- 
ment. This propoſition they have uniformly maintained, 
without any condition or modification whatſoever. Mr. 


Wollaſton was expelled, re-eleed, and admitted to take 


his ſeat in the ſame parliament.— leave it to the public 


to determine, whether this be a plain matter of fact, or 


mere nonſenſe or declamation. 


Joxros. 
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LETTER XXII. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


_ 8IR, | | N | Sept: 4. 1769. 

ARGUMENT againſt FacT ; or, A new ſyſtem of Political 

Logic, by which the miniſtry have demonſtrated to the 

ſatisfaction of their friends, that expulſion alone ereates 

a complete incapacity to be re- elected; alias, that a 
ſubject of this realm may be robbed of his common 

right by a vote of the Houſe of Commons. | 

, FIRST FACT, 


- Mr. Wollaſton, in 1698, was expelled, re- elected, and 
admitted to take his ſeat. 


ARGUMENT, 


As this cannot conveniently be reconciled with our ge- 
neral propoſition, it may be neceſſary to ſhift our ground, 
and look back to the cauſe of Mr. Wollaſton's expulſion. 
From thence it will appear clearly, that, © although he 
« was expelled, he had not rendered himſelf a culprit 


c too ignominious to fit in parliament z and that having 


cc reſigned his employment, he was no longer incapaci- 
cc tated by law.” Vide Serious Conſiderations, page 23. Or 
thus, The Houſe, ſomewhat inaccurately, uſed the 
« word EXPELLED; they ſhould have called it A Mo- 
&« TION.” Vide Mungo's 045 conſidered, page 11. Or in 
ſhort, if theſe arguments ſhould. be thought inſufficient, 
we may fairly deny the fact. For example: I affirm that 
« he was not re-elected. The ſame Mr. Wollaſton, who 
« was expelled, was not again elected. The ſame indi- 
4 vidual, if you pleaſe, walked into the Houſe, and took 
his ſeat there; but the ſame perſon in law was not ad- 
«© mitted a member of that parliament, from which he 
„ had been diſcarded.” Vide Letter to Junius, page 12. 


SECOND FACT, 
Mr. Walpole having been committed to the Tower, 


and expelled for a high breach of truſt and notorious cor- 


ruption in a public office, was declared incapable, &c. 


* 
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* - _-ARGUMENT. 


1 From the terms of this vote, nothing can be more evi- 
deent, than that the Houſe of Commons meant to fix the 
incapacity upon the puniſhment, and not upon the crime; 
but leaſt it thould appear in a different light to weak, un- 
informed perſons, it may be adviſable to gut the reſolu- 
tion, and give it to the public, with all poſſible ſolemnity, 
in the following terms: viz, 4 Reſolved, that Robert 
„ Walpole, Eſq. having been that ſeſſion of parliament 
« expelled the Houſe, was and is incapable of being 
© elected member to ſerve in that preſent parliament. 
Vide Mungo on the Uſe of Quotations, page 11. 

N. B. The author of the anſwer to Sir William Me- 
redith ſeems to have made uſe of Mungo's quotation; 
for in page 18, he aſſures us, That the declaratory 
“ vote of the 17th of February 1769, was indeed a lite- 
« ral copy of the reſolution of the Houſe in Mr. Wal- 

“ pole's caſe.” 


THIRD FACT», 
His opponent, Mr. Taylor, having the ſmalleſt number 


of votes at the next election, was declared noT DULY 


ARGUMENT, 3 


This fact we conſider as directly in point to prove that 
Mr. Luttrell ought to be the ſitting member, for the fol- 
lowing reaſons: The burgeſſes of Lynn could draw 
& no other inference from this reſolution, but this, that at 
46 2 future election, and in caſe of a ſimilar return, the 
& Houſe would receive the ſame candidate as duly elect- 

„ ed, whom they had before rejected.“ Vide Poftfeript 
o Junius, page 37. Or thus: „ This their reſolution * 
cc leaves no room to doubt what part they would have 
&« taken, if, upon a ſubſequent re- election of Mr. Wal- 
« pole, there had been any other candidate in competi- 
cc tion with him. For, by their vote, they could have 
6 no other inyention than to admit ſuch other candidate.“ 
Pide Mungo's Caſe confidersd, p. 39. Or, take it in this 
E light :—The burgeſſes of Lynn having, in defiance of the 
© Houſe, retorted upon them a perſon, whom they had 
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branded with the moſt ignominious marks of their dif- 


pleaſure, were thereby ſo well entitled to favour and in- 
dulgence, that the Houſe could do no leſs than rob Mr. 
Taylor of a right legally veſted in him, in order that the 
burgeſſes might be appriſed of the law of parliament ; 
which law the Houſe took à very direct way of explaining 
to them, by reſolving that the candidate with the few 
votes was not duly elected“ And was not this much 
« more equitable, more in the ſpirit of that equal and 
ce ſubſtantial juſtice, which is the end of all law, than 
« if they had violently adhered to the ſtrict maxims of 
« law?” Vide Seriaus Gonfiderations, p. 33 and 34. And 
« if the preſent Houſe of Commons had choſen to fol- 
ce low the ſpirit of this reſolution, they would have re- 
&« ceived and eſtabliſhed the candidate with the feweſt 
« votes.“ ' Vide Anſwer to Sir W. M. p. 18. 

Permit me now, Sir, to ſhow you, that the worthy 
Dr. Blackſtone ſometimes contradicts the miniſtry as well 
as himfelf. The Speech without Doors aflerts, p. g. 
« That the legal effect of an incapacity, founded on a 
« judicial determination of a complete. court, is preciſely: 
the ſame as that of an incapacity created by act of par- 
«© lament.” Now for the Doctor.“ The Naw and the 
6 opinion of the judge are not always convertible terms, 
«© or one and the ſame thing; ſince it ſometimes may 
«© happen that the judge may miſtake the law.” Com- 
mentaries, Vol. I. p. 71. K | 

The Anſwer to Sir W. M. aſſerts, page 23. © That the 
returning officer is not a judicial, but a purely mini- 
« ſterial officer. His return is no judicial act. At em 
again, Doctor, „The ſheriff in his judicial capacity is 
to hear and determine cauſes of forty ſhillings value 
and under in his county court. He has alſo a judicial 
«© power in divers other civil caſes. He is likewiſe to 
decide the elections of Knights of the ſhire (ſubject to 
« the controul of the Houſe of Commons), to judge of 
the qualifications of voters, and to return ſuch as he 
4 ſhall pETERMINE to be duly elected.“ Fide Comments 
taries, Vol. I. page 332. 
What concluſion ſhall we draw from ſuch facts, and 
ſuch arguments, ſuch contradictions? I cannot expreſs 
my opinion of the preſent miniſtry more exactly than in 
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the words of Sir Richard Steele: © That we are govern- 


ed by a ſet of drivellers, whoſe folly takes away all 


64% dignity from diſtreſs, and makes even calamity ridicu- 
“é lous.” 


Po Junius. 


Vent LETTER XXIII. 
T0 BIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


MY LORD, | - . Sept. 19. 1769. 
You are ſo little accuſtomed to 


ſhould eſcape 
ery of your eſtabliſhed character, and perhaps an inſult 
to your underſtanding. You have nice feelings, my 
Lord, if we may judge from your reſentments. Cau- 
tious, therefore, of giving offence, where you have ſo little 
deſerved it, I ſhall leave the illuſtration of your virtues to 


other hands. Your friends have a privilege to play upon 


are better 


the eaſineſs of your temper, or Pong wy 
am, - You 


acquainted with your good qualities than 


have done good by ſtealth. The reſt is upon record. You 


have ſtill left ample room for ſpeculation, when panegyric 
is exhauſted. - 4 | 
Lou are indeed a very conſiderable man. The higheſt 
rank ;—a ſplendid fortune ;—and a name, glorious till it 
was yours, —were ſufficient to have ſupported you with 
meaner abilities than I think you pofleſs. From the firſt, 
you derive a conſtitutional claim to reſpect; from the ſe- 
cond, a natural extenſive authority ;—the laſt created a 
artial expectation of hereditary virtues. The uſe you 
— made of theſe uncommon advantages, might have 
been more honourable to yourſelf, but could not be more 
inſtructive to mankind. We may trace it in the venera- 
tion of your country, the choice of your friends, and in 
the accompliſhment of every ſanguine hope which the 
ps might have conceived from the illuſtrious name of 
uſſel. : | 
The eminence of your ſtation gave you a commanding 
proſpect of your duty. The road which led: to 
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| receive any 

marks of reſpect or eſteem from the public, that if, in 
the following lines, a compliment or expreſſion of applauſe 
me, I fear you would confider it as a mock- 


honour, 
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was open to your view. You could not loſe it by miſtake, 
and you had no temptation to depart from it by deſign. 
Compare the natural dignity and importance of the richeſt 
peer of England ;—the noble independence which he 
might have maintained in parliament, and the real inte- 
reſt and reſpe& which he might have acquired, not only 
in parliament, but 8 the whole kingdom: - com- 
pare theſe glorious diſtinctions with the ambition of hold- 
ing a ſhare in government, the emoluments of a place, 
the ſale of a borough, or the purchaſe of a corporation; 
and though you _y not regret the virtues which create . 
reſpect, you may ſee with anguiſh how much real im- 
portance and authority you have loſt. Conſider the cha- 
racter of an independent virtuous Duke of Bedford; ima- 
gine what he 2 be in this country, then reflect one 
moment upon what you are. If it be poſſible for me to 
withdraw my attention from the fact, I will tell you in 
the theory what ſuch a man might be. | 
Conſcious of his own weight and importance, his con- 
duct in parliament. would be directed by nothing but the 
conſtitutional duty of a peer. He would conſider him 
ſelf as a guardian of the laws. Willing to ſupport the 
juſt meaſures of government, but determined to obſerve 
the conduct of the miniſter with ſuſpicion, he would op- 
poſe the violence of faction with as much firmneſs as the 
encroachments of prerogative. He would be as little ca- 
peble of bargaining with the miniſter for places for him- 
ſelf or his dependants, as of deſcending to mix himſelf 
in the intrigues of oppoſition, Whenever an important 
queſtion called for his opinion in parliament, he would 
be heard by the moſt profligate miniſter, with deference 
and reſpect. His authority would either ſanctify or diſ- 
grace the meaſures of government. — The people would 
look up to him as their protector; and a virtuous prince 
would have one honeſt man in his dominions, in whoſe 
integrity and judgment he might ſafely confide. If it 
could be the will of Providence to afflict him with a do- 
weſtic misfortune d, he would ſubmit to the ſtroke with 
eeling, but not without dignity. He would conſider the 
people as his children, and receive a generous heart-felt 
{conſolation in the ſympathiſing tears and bleſſings of his 
Weountry. - 7 81 
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Tour Grace may probably diſcover ſomething more in- 
telligible in the negative part of this illuſtrious character. 
The man I have deſcribed would never proſtitute his 
dignity in parliament by an indecent violence, either in 
oppoſing or defending a miniſter. He would not at one 
moment rancorouſly perſecute, at another baſely crin 
to the favourite of his Sovereign. After outraging the 
dignity with peremptory conditions, little fhort of 
menace and hoſtility, he would never deſcend to the hu- 
mility of ſohciting an interview © with the favourite, and 
of offering to recover at any price the honour of his 
| friendſhip. Though deceived perhaps in his youth, he 
would not, havin the courſe of a long life, have in- 
variably choſen his friends from among the moſt profligate 
of mankind. His own honour would have forbidden 
him from mixing his private pleaſures or converſation with 
jockeys, gameſters, blaſphemers, gladiators, or buffoons. 
He would then have never felt, much leſs would he have 
ſubmitted to the diſhoneſt neceflity of engaging in the 
intereſts and intrigues of his dependants ; of . 
their vices, or relieving their beggary at the expence of 
his country. He would not have betrayed ſuch ignorance, 
or ſuch contempt of the conſtitution, as openly to avow, 
in a court of juſtice, the f purchaſe. and ſale of a bo- 
rough. He would not have thought it conſiſtent with his 
rank in the ſtate, or even with his perſonal importance, 
to be the little tyrant of a little corporation S. He would 
never have been inſulted with virtues which he had la- 
boured to extinguiſh; nor ſuffered the diſgrace of a mor- 
tifying defeat, which has made him ridiculous and con- 
temptible, even to the few by whom he was not deteſted. 
I reverence the afflictions of a good man ;—his ſorrows 
are ſacred. But how can we take part in the diſtreſſes of 
a man whom we can neither love nor eſteem ; or feel for 
a calamity of which he himſelf is inſenſible? Where 
was the father's heart, when he could look for, or find 
an immediate conſolation for the loſs of an only ſon, in 
conſultations and bargains for a place at court, and even 
in the miſery of balloting at the India Houſe ! 
Admitting then that you have miſtaken or deſerted thoſe 
honourable principles which ought to have directed your 
conduct; admitting that you have as little claim to pri- 
z 1 
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vate affection as to public eſteem; let us ſee with what 
abilities, with what degree of judgment, you have car- 
ried ou own ſyſtem into execution. A great man, in 


the ſucceſs, and even in the magnitude of. his crimes, 
finds a reſcue from contempt. Your Grace is every way 
unfortunate. Yet I will not look back to thoſe ridiculous 
ſcenes by which, in your earlier days, you thought it an 
honour to be diſtinguiſhed h; —the recorded ſtripes, the 
public infamy, your own ſufferings, or Mr. Rigby's for- 
titude. Theſe events undoubtedly left an impreſſion, 
though not upon your mind. To ſuch a mind it may 
perhaps be a pleaſure to reflect that there is hardly a cor- 
ner of any of his Majeſty's kingdoms, except France, in 
which, at one end or another, your valuable life has not 
been in danger. Amiable man! we ſee and acknow- 


ledge the protection of Providence, by which you have 


ſo often eſcaped the perſonal deteſtation of your fellow 


ſubjects, and are ſtill reſerved for the public juſtice of 


your country. 


Your hiſtory begins to be important at that auſpicious | 


period at which you were deputed to repreſent the Earl 


of Bute at the court of Verſailles. It was an honourable 
office, and executed with the ſame ſpirit with which it 


was accepted. Your patrons wanted an ambaſſador who 
would ſubmit to make conceihons, without daring to in- 
fiſt upon any honourable condition for his ſovereign. Their 
buſineſs required a man who had as little feeling for his 
own dignity, as for the welfare of his country; and they 
found him in the firſt rank of the nobility. Belleiſle, 
Goree, Gaudeloupe, St. Lucia, Martinique, the Fiſhery; 
and the Havannah, are glorious monuments of your 
Grace's talents for negotiation ! My Lord, we are too 
well acquainted with your pecuniary character, to think 
it poſſible that ſo many public ſacrifices ſhould have been 
made without ſome private compenſations. Your con- 
duct carries with it an internal evidence, beyond all the 
legal proofs of a court of juſtice. Even the callous pride 
of Lord Egremont was alarmed i. He ſaw and felt his 
own diſhonour in correſponding with you; and there cer- 
tainly was a moment at which he meant to have reſiſted, 


had not a fatal lethargy prevalled over his faculties, and 


carried all ſenſe and memory away with it. @ 
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I will not pretend to ſpecify the ſecret terms on which 
ou were invited to ſupport an * adminiſtration which 
Lord Bute pretended to leave in full poſſeſſion of their 
miniſterial authority, and perfectly maſters of themſelves. 
He was not of a temper to relinquiſh power, though he 
retired from employment. Stipulations were certainly 
made between your Grace and him, and certainly vio- 
lated. After two years fubmiſhon, you thought you had 
collected a ſtrength ſufficient to controul his ae ; 
and that it was yovr turn to be a tyrant, becauſe you had 
been a ſlave. When you found yourſelf miſtaken in 
your opinion of your gracious maſter's firmneſs, diſa 
pointment got the better of all your humble diſcretion, 
and carried you to an exceſs of outrage to his perſcn, as 
diſtant from true ſpirit as from all decency and reſpect l. 
After robbing him of the rights of a King, you would 
not permit him to preſerve the honour of a gentleman. 
It was then Lord Weymouth) was nominated to Ireland, 
and diſpatched (we well remember with what indecent 
_ hurry) to plunder the treaſury of the firſt fruits of an 
employment which you well know he was never to exe- 
cute m. | 4 
This ſudden declaration of war againſt the favourite, 
might have given you a momentary merit with the public, 
If it had either been adopted upon principle, or main- 
tained with reſolution. Without looking back to all your 
former ſervility, we need only obſerve your ſubſequent 
conduct, to ſee upon what motives you acted. Appa- 
rently united with Mr. Grenville, you waited until Lord 
Rockingham's feeble adminiſtration ſhould diſſolve in its 
own weakneſs.—The moment their diſmiſſion was, ſuſ- 
pected, the moment you perceived that another ſyſtem 
was adopted in the cloſet, you thought it no diſgrace to 
return to your former dependence, and folicit once more 
the friendſhip of Lord Bute, You begged an interview, 
at which he had ſpirit enough to treat you with contempt. _ 
It would be now of little uſe to point out, by what a 
train of weak injudictous meaſures, it became neceſſary, 
or was thought ſo, to call you back to a ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration ®. The friends whom you did not in the laſt 
inſtance deſert, were not of a character to add ſtrength 
or credit to goyernment ; and at that time your alliance 
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with the Duke of Grafton was, I preſume, hardly fore- 
ſeen. We muſt look for. other ftipulations, to account 
for that ſudden reſolntion of the cloſet, by which three 
of your dependants ® (whoſe characters, I think, cannot 
be leſs reſpected than they are) were advanced to offices, 
through which you might again controul the miniſter, and 
probably s the whole direction of affairs, 
1 — of abſolute power is now once more 
within your reach. The meaſures you have taken to ob- 
tain and confirm it, are too groſs to eſcape the eyes of 
a diſcerning judicious prince. His palace is beſieged 
the lines of circumvallation are drawing round him 
and unleſs he finds a reſource in his own activity, or in 
the attachment of the real friends of his family, the beſt 
of princes muſt ſubmit to the confinement of a ſtate-pri- 
ſoner, until your Grace's death, or ſome leſs fortunate 
event, ſhall raiſe the fiege. For the preſent, you may 
ſafely reſume that ſtyle of inſult and menace which even 
a private gentleman cannot ſubmit to hear without being 
contemptible. Mr. Mackenzie's hiſtory is not yet for- 
gotten; and you may find precedents enough of the 
mode in which an imperious ſubject may ſignify his plea- 
ſure to his ſovereign. Where will this gracious monarch 
look for aſſiſtance, when the wretched Grafton could for- 
et his obligations to his maſter, and deſert him for a 
llow alliance with ſuch a man as the Duke of Bedford 
Let us conſider you then as arrived at the ſummit of 
worldly greatneſs; let us ſuppoſe that all your plans of 
avarice and ambition are accompliſhed, and your 'moſt 
ſanguine wiſhes, gratified in the fear as well as the hatred 
of the people; can age itſelf forget that you are in the 
laſt act of life? Can gray hairs make folly venerable ? 
And. is there no period to be reſerved for meditation and 
retirement? For ſhame l my Lord: let it not be record- 
ed of you, that the lateſt moments of your life were de- 


dicated to the ſame unworthy purſuits, the ſam? buſy agi- 


tations, in which your youth and manhood were exhauſt- 
ed. Conſider, that although you cannot diſgrace your 
former life, you are violating the character of age, and 
_ expoling the impotent imbecility after you have Joſt the 
vigour of the paſſions. | 
Your friends will aſk, perhaps, Wide ſhall this un- 
"Ss 
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happy old man retire? Can he remain in the metropolis, 
where his life has been ſo often threatened, and his pa- 
lace ſo often attacked? If he returns to Wooburn, ſcorn 
and mockery await him. He muſt create a ſolitude round 
his eſtate, if he would avoid the face of reproach and de- 
riſion. At Plymouth, his deſtruction would be more 
than probable z at Exeter, inevitable. No honeſt Eng- 
liſhman will ever forget his attachment, nor any honeſt 
Scotchman forgive his treachery, to Lord Bute. At every 
town he enters, he muſt change his liveries and name. 
Whichever way he flies, the hue and cry of the country 
purſues him. | 1065 
In another kingdom, indeed, the bleſſings of his admi- 
niſtration have been more ſenſibly felt; his virtues better 
underſtood; or at worſt tl. y will not, for him alone, 
forget their hoſpitality,—As well might Verres have re- 
turned to Sicily. You have twice eſcaped, my Lord; 
beware of a thind experiment, 'The indignation of a 
whole people, plundered, inſulted, and oppreſſed as they 
have been, will not always be diſappointed. 14110 
It is in vain, therefore, to ſhift the ſcene. You can no 
more fly from your enemies than from yourſelf, Perſe- 
cuted abroad, you look into your own heart for conſola- 
tion, and find nothing but reproaches and deſpair. But, 
my Lord, you may quit the field of buſineſs, though not 
the field of danger; and though you cannot be ſafe, you 
may ceaſe to be ridiculous. I fear you have liſtened too 
long to the advice of thoſe pernicious friends, with whoſe 
intereſts you have ſordidly united your own, and for whom 
you have ſacrificed every. thing that ought to be dear to a 
man of honour. They are ſtill baſe 2 to encourage 
the follies of your age, as they once did the vices of your 
youth. As little acquainted with the rules of decorum, 
as with the laws of morality, they will not ſuffer you to 
profit by experience, nor even to conſult the propriety of 
a bad character. Even now they tell you, that life is no 
more than a dramatic ſcene, in which the hero ſhould 
preſerve his conſiſtency to the laſt; and that as you lived 
withont virtue, you ſhould die without repentance. 
| Juxius. 
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LETTER XXIV. 
TO JUNIUS. 


SIR, Sept. 14. 1769. 
Having accidentally ſeen a republication of 
4 Letters, wherein you have been pleaſed to aſſert that 
[ had fold the companions of my ſucceſs, I am again 
obliged to declare the ſaid affertion to be a moſt infamous 
and malicious falſehood ; and I again call upon you to 
ſtand forth, avow yourſelf, and prove the charge. If you 
can make it out to the ſatisfaction of any one man in the 
kingdom, I will be content to be thought the worſt man 
init; if you do not, what muſt the nation think of you ? 
Party has nothing to do in this affair : you have made a 
perſonal attack upon my honour, defamed me by a moſt © 
vile calumny, which might poſhbly have ſunk into obli- 
vion, had not ſuch uncommon pains been taken to renew 
and perpetuate this ſcandal, chiefly becauſe it has been 
told in good language; for I give you full credit for your 
elegant diction, well-turned periods, and Attic wit: but 
wit is oftentimes. falſe, though it may appear brilliant; 
which is exaCtly the caſe of your whole performance. 
But, Sir, I am obliged, in the moſt ſerious manner, to 
accuſe you of being guilty of falſities. You have ſaid the 
thing that is not. To ſupport your ſtory, you have re- 
courſe to the following irreſiſtible argument: You fold 
the companions of your victory, becauſe, when the 
« 16th regiment was given to you, you was ſilent. The 
« concluſion is inevitable.” I believe that ſuch deep and 
acute reaſoning could * come from ſuch an extraordi- 
nary writer as Junius. But unfortunately for you, the 
premiſes as well as the concluſion are abſolutely falſe. 
Many applications have been made to the miniſtry on the 
ſubject of the Manilla ranſom ſince the time of my being 
colonel of that regiment. As I have for ſome years quit- 
ted London, I was obliged to have recourſe to the Ho- 
nourable Colonel Monſon and Sir Samuel Corniſh to ne- 
gotiate for me; in the laſt autumn, I perſonally delivered 
a memorial to the Earl of Shelburn, at his feat in Wilt-" 
ſhire. As you have told us of your importance, that you 


are a perſon of rank and fortune, * above a common 
| 3 
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bribe, you may in all te be not unknown to his 
Lordſhip, who can fatisfy you of the truth of what I ſay. 


But I ſhall now take the hberty, Sir, to ſeize your bat- 


4 


tery, and turn it againſt yourſelf. If your puerile and 


tinſel logic could carry the leaſt weight or conviction 


with it, how muſt you ſtand affected by the inevitable 
concluſion, as you are pleaſed to term it? According to 
Junius, filence is guilt. In many of the public papers, 
you have been called, in the moſt direct and offenſive 
terms, a liar and a coward. When did you reply to theſe 
foul accuſations ? You have been quite ſilent, quite chop- 
fallen; therefore, becauſe you was filent, the nation has 
a right to pronounce you to be both a liar and a coward 
from your own argument. But, Sir, I will give you fair 


play; I will afford you an opportunity to wipe off the 


firſt appellation, by deſiring the s of your charge 
AR ne: Rede he! To wipe off the laſt, EN 
duce yourſelf. People cannot bear any longer your Lion's 
fkin, and the deſpicable impoſture of the old Roman name 
which you have affected. For the future afſume the name 
of ſome modern ” bravo and dark affaflin : let your appel- 
lation have ſome affinity to your practice. But if I muſt 
periſh, Junius, let me perith in the face of day; be for 
once a generous and open enemy. I allow 1 75 Gothic 
appeals to cold iron are no better proof of a man's ho- 
neſty and veracity, than hot iron and burning plough- 
ſhares are of female chaſtity ; but a ſoldier's honour is as 
delicate as a woman's z it muſt not be ſuſpected: you 
have dared to throw more than a ſuſpicion upon mine: 
you cannot but know the conſequences, which even the 
meekneſs of Chriſtianity would pardon me for, after the 
injury you have done me. d 


WilLLum DrarEs. 


: 
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LETTER XXV. 
Heret leteri lethalis arunda. 
TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, k. B. 

SIR, | Sept.25. 1769. 
AFTER ſo long an interval, I did not expect to 

ſee the debate revived between us. My anſwer to your 
laſt letter ſhall be ſhort ; for I write to you with reluz+ 
tance, and I hope we ſhall now-conclude our correſpond- 
ence for ever. ; | ' 

Had you been originally, and without provocation, at- 
tacked by an anonymous writer, you would have ſome 
right to demand his name. But in this cauſe you are a 
volunteer. You engaged in it with the unpremeditated 
gallantry of a ſoldier, You were content to ſet your 
name in oppoſition to a man who, would probably con- 
tinue in concealment. You underſtood the terms upon 
which we were to correſpond, and gave at leaſt a tacit 
aſſent to them. After voluntarily attacking me under 
the character of Junius, what poſſible right have you to 
know me under any other? Will you forgive me if I in- 
ſinuate to you, that you foreſaw ſome honour in the ap- 
parent ſpirit of coming forward in perſon, and that you 
were not quite indifferent to the. diſplay of your literary 
qualifications ? . 44 | 

You cannot but know, that the republication of my 
letters was no more than a catchpenny contrivance of 
a printer, in which it was impoſſible I ſhould be concern- 
ed, and for which I am no way anſwerable. At the fame 
time I wiſh you to underſtand, that if I do not take the 
trouble of reprinting theſe papers, it is not from any fear 
of giving offence to Sir William Draper. 

Your remarks upon a fignature adopted merely for 
diſtinction, are unworthy of notice: but when you tell 
me I have ſubmitted to be called a liar and a coward, I 
muſt aſk you in my turn, Whether you think ſeriouſly it 
is w_ way incumbent upon me to take notice of the filly 
invectives of every ſimpleton who writes in a newſpaper ;. 
and what opinion you would have conceived of my diſ- 
cretion, if I had ſuffered myſelf to be the dupe of ſo ſhal- 
low an artifice? | | 
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Tour appeal to the ſword, though conſiſtent enough 
with your late profeſſion, will neither prove your inno- 
cence, nor clear you from ſuſpicion.— Vour complaints 
with regard to the Manilla ranſom were for a conſider- 
able time a diſtreſs to government. Lou were appointed 

+ (greatly out of your turn) to the command of a regiment, 
ll! and aun hora adminiſtration we heard no more of Sir 
li William Draper. The facts of which I ſpeak may in- 
| deed be variouſly accounted for, but they are too noto- 
| rious to be denied : and F think you might have learnt at 
the univerſity, that a falſe concluſion is an error in argu- 
ment, not a breach of veracity. Your ſolicitations, I doubt 
not, were renewed under another adminiſtration. Ad- 
mitting the fact, I fear an indiſſerent perſon would only 
infer from it, that experience had made you acquainted 
with the benefits of complaining. Remember, Sir, that 
you have yourſelf confeſſed, that, © conſidering the. critical 
fituation of this country, the miniſtry are in the right to 
temporiſe with Spain.“ This confeſſion reduces you to an 
unfortunate dilemma. By renewing your ſolicitations, 
you muſt either mean to force your country into a war 
| at a moſt unſeaſonable juncture; or, having no view or 
$i expeCtation of that kind, that you look for nothing but a 
private compenſation to yourſelf. | 
As to me, it is by no means neceſſary that I ſhould be 
expoſed to the reſentment of the worſt and the moſt pow- 
| erful men in this country, though I may be indifferent 
about yours. Though you would fight, there are others 
| who would aſſaſſinate. 
But after all, Sir, where is the injury? You aſſure me 
that my logic is puerile and tinſel; that it carries not the 
leaſt weight or conviction that my premiſes are falſe, 
and my concluſions abſurd. If this be a juſt deſcription 
of me; how is it poſlible for ſuch a writer to diſturb your 
ace of mind, or to injure a character ſo well eſtabliſhed 
as yours? Take care, Sir William, how you indulge this 
unruly temper, leſt the world ſhould ſuſpect that con- 
| ſcience has ſome ſhare in your reſentments. You have 
more to fear from the treachery of your own paſſions, 
than from any malevolence of mine, ; 

I believe, Ju, vou will never know me, A conſider- 
able time muſt certainly. elapſe before we are perſonally 
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acquainted. You need not, however, regret the delay, 
or ſuffer an apprehenſion that any 17 of time can re- 


ſtore you to the Chriſtian meekneſs of your temper, and 
diſappoint your preſent indignation. If — your 
character, there is in your own breaſt a repoſitory, in 
which your reſentments may be ſafely laid up for future 
occaſions, and preſerved without the rd of diminu- 
tion. The Odia in longum jaciens, que reconderet, auctague 
promeret, I thought had only belonged to the worſt cha- 
racter of antiquity. The text is in Tacitus; you know 
beſt where to look for the commentary. 


F Juntos, - 
LETTER XVI. 
A WORD AT PARTING TO JUNIUS, 
4 SIR, OR. 7. 1769. 


As you have not favoured me with either of 
the explanations demanded of you, I can have nothing 
more to ſay to you upon my own account. Your mercy 
to me, or tenderneſs for yourſelf, has been very great. 
The public will judge of your motives. If your exceſs 
of modeſty forbids you to produce either the proofs or 
yourſelf, I will excuſe it. 'Take 3. I have not the 
temper of Tiberius, any more than rank or power. 
You, indeed, are a tyrant of another ſort; and upon 

litical bed of torture can excruciate any ſubject, — | 
a firſt miniſter down to ſuch a grub or butterfly as my- 
ſelf ; like another deteſted tyrant of antiquity, can make 
the wretched ſufferer fit the bed, if the bed will not ſit 
the ſufferer, by disjointing or tearing the trembling limbg 
until they are ſtretched to its extremity... But courage, 
conſtancy, and patience, under torments, have ſometimes 
cauſed the moſt hardened monſters to relent, and forgive 
the object of their cruelty. - You, Sir, are determined ta 
try all that human nature can endure, until ſhe expires z 
elſe, was it poſſible that you could be the author of that 
moſt inhuman. letter to the Duke of Bedford, I have read 
with aſtoniſhment and horror ? Where, Sir, where were 
the feelings of your own heart, when you could upbraid 
a moſt affectionate father with the am of his only and, 


x06 
moſt amiable ſon ? Read over again thoſe cruel lines of 
„ and let them wring your very ſoul. Cannot poli- 


_ tical queſtions be diſcuſſed without deſcending to the 


moſt odious perſonalities? Muſt you go wantonly out of 
our way to torment declining age, becauſe the Duke of 
Bedford may have quarrelled v ith thoſe whoſe cauſe and 
olitics you eſpouſe ? For ſhame ! for ſhame | As you 
— ſpoke daggers to him, you may juſtly dread the uſe 
of them againſt your own breaſt, did a want of courage, 
or of noble ſentiments, ſtimulate him to ſuch mean re- 
venge. He is abqve it; he is brave. Do you fancy that 
your own baſe arts have infected our whole iſland ? But. 
own refleEtions, your own conſcience, muſt and 
will, if you have any ſpark of humanity remaining, give 
him — ample 2 Not all the power of words 
with which you are ſo graced, will ever waſh out, or even 
palliate, this foul blot in your character. I have not time 
at preſent to diſſect your letter ſo minutely as I could 
with ; but I will be bold enough to ſay, that it is (as to 
reaſon and argument) the moſt extraordinary piece of flo- 
rid impotence that was ever impoſed upon the eyes and 
ears of the too credulous and deluded mob. It accuſes: 
the Duke of Bedford of high treaſon. Upon what foun- 
dation? Tou tell us, “that the Duke's pecuniary cha- 
« rafter makes it more than probable that he could not 
c have made ſuch ſacrifices at the peace, without ſome 
« private compenſations : that his conduct carried with 
& it an interior evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of a. 
© court of juſtice.” 4:5 
My academical education, Sir, bids me tell you, that it 
is neeeſſary to eſtabliſh the truth of your firſt propoſition, 


before you preſume to draw inferences from it. Firft 


prove the avarice, before you make the rath, haſty, and. 
moſt wicked conclufion. This father, Junius, whom you 
call avaricious, allowed that ſon eight thouſand pounds 
a- year. Upon his moſt unfortunate death, which your 
uſual good nature took care to remind him of, he greatly 
increaſed the jointure of the afflicted lady his widow. Is 
this avarice ? Is this doing good by ſtealth ? It is upon 
record. ö 5 | 
If exact order, method, and true economy, as a maſter 
of a family; if ſplendour and juſt magnificence, without 
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wild waſte and thoughtleſs extravagance, may conſtitute” 


the character of an avaricious man, the Duke is guilty. 
But for a moment let us admit that an ambaſſador may 
love money too much, what proof do you give that he 
has taken any to betray his country? Is it hearſay, or the 
evidence of letters, or ocular, or the evidence of thoſe 
concerned in this black affair ? Produce your authorities 
to the public. It is an impudent kind of ſorcery to at- 
tempt to blind us with the ſmoke, without convincing us- 
that the fire has exiſted. You firſt brand him with a vice 
that he is free from, to render him odious and ſuſpected. 
Suſpicion is the foul weapon with which you- make all 
your chief attacks; with that you tab. But ſhall one of 
the firſt ſubjects of the realm be ruined: in his fame 4 
ſhall even his life be in conſtant» danger, from a cha 

built upon ſuch ſandy foundations? Muſt his houſe 

beſieged oy lawleſs ruſſians, his journey impeded, and 


even the aſylum of an altar be inſecure from aſſertions ſo 


baſe and falſe? Potent as he is, the Duke is amenable to 
juſtice; if guilty, puniſhable. The parliament is the high 
and ſolemn tribunal for matters of ſuch great moment. 
To that be they ſubmitted. But I hope alſo that ſome 
notice will be taken of, and ſome puniſhment inflicted 
upon, falſe 2 eſpecially upon ſuch, Junius, Who 


are wilfully falſe. _ truth I will agree even with 
with 


Junius; will agree with him that it is biohly unbecom- 
ing the dignity of peers to tamper with boroughs.. Ariſ- 
tocracy is as fatal as democracy. Our conſtitution ad- 
mits of neither. It loves a King, Lords, and Commons; 
really choſen by the unbought ſuffrages of a free people. 
But if corruption only ſhifts: hands; if the wealthy com- 
moner gives the bribe, inſtead of the potent peer; is the 
ſtate better ſerved by this exchange ? Is the real emanci- 
p_ of the borough effected, becauſe new parchment 
nds may poſſibly ſuperſede the old ?* To ſay the truth, 
wherever ſuch practices prevailʒ they are cqualiycrunmat 
to and deſtructive of our freedom. 

The reſt of your declamation is ſcarce worth conſider- 
ing, excepting for the elegance of the language. Like 
Hamlet in the play, you produce two pictures. You 
tell us, that one is not * nn r 
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you bring a moſt hideous caricatura, and tell us of the 
reſemblance ; but multum abludit imago. | 

All your long tedious accounts of the miniſterial quar- 
rels, and the intrigues. of the cabinet, are reducible to a 
few ſhort lines; and to convince you, Sir, that I do not 
mean to flatter any miniſter, either paſt or preſent, theſe 
are my thoughts: They ſeem to have acted like lovers, 
or children; have ” pouted, quarrelled, cried, kiſſed, and 
been friends again, as the objects of deſire, the miniſte- 
rial rattles, have been put into their hands. But ſuch 
proceedings are very unworthy of the gravity and dignity 
of a great nation. We do not want men of abilities; but 
we have wanted ſteadineſs; we want unanimity : your 
letters, Junius, will not contribute thereto. You may 
one day v3; £56 by a flame of your own kindling. But it 
is my humble opinion, that lenity and moderation, par- 
don and oblivion, will diſappoint the efforts of all the ſe- 
ditious in the land, and extinguiſh their wide ſpreading 


ug I have lived with this ſentiment; with this I th 


05 | WILLIAM DRAPER. 
— —— — — —— 
IETTER NV. 
10 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, OR. 13. 769. 


I Sir William Draper's bed be a bed of tor- 
ture, he has made it for himſelf. . I ſhall never interrupt 
his repoſe. Having changed the ſubject, there are parts 
of his laſt letter not undeſerving of a reply. Leaving his 
private character and conduct out of the queſtion, I ſhall 
conſider him merely in the capacity of an author, whoſe 

labours certainly do no diſeredit to a newſpaper. 

We ſay, in common diſcourſe, that a man may be his 
own enemy; and the frequency of the fact makes the ex- 
preſſion intelligible. But that a man ſhould be the bit- 
tereſt enemy of his friends, implies a contradiction of a 
| liar nature. There is ſomething in it, which cannot 

n without a confuſion of ideas, nor expreſſed 


without a ſoleciſm in language. Sir William Draper is | 
Pill that fatal friend Lord Granby found him. Yet I am 


. 


x09. | 
ready to do juſtice to his generoſity; if indeed it be 
ſomething more than generous, to be the voluntary advo- 
cate of men who think themſelves injured by his aſſiſtance, 
and to conſider nothing in the cauſe he adopts but the. 
difficulty of defending it. I thought however he had been 
better read in the hiſtory of the human heart, than to com- 
pare or confound the tortures of the body with thoſe of 
the mind. He ought to have known, though perhaps it 
might not be his intereſt to confeſs, that no outward ty- 
ranny can reach the mind. If conſcience-playsxthe ty» 
rant, it would be greatly for the benefit of the world that 
ſhe were more arbitrary, and far leſs placable, than ſome 
men find her. ; 

But it ſeems I have outraged the feelings of a father's 
heart. —Am I indeed ſo injudicious? Does Sir William 
Draper think I would have hazarded my credit with a ge- 
nerous nation, by ſo groſs a violation of the laws of huma- 
nity? Does he think I am ſo little acquainted with the 
firſt and nobleſt characteriſtic of Engliſhmen ? Or how 
will he reconcile ſuch folly with an underſtanding ſo full 
of artifice as mine? Had he been a father, he would 
have been but little offended with the ſeverity of the re- 
proach, or his mind would have been filled with the juſ- 
tice of it. He would have ſeen that I did not inſult the 
feelings of a father, but the father who felt nothing. He 
would have truſted to the evidence of his own paternal 
heart; and boldly denied the poſſibility of the fact, in- 

| Read of defending it. Againſt whom then will his ho- 
neſt indignation be directed, when I affure him, that this 
whole town beheld the Duke of Bedford's conduct, upon 
the death of his ſon, with horror and aſtoniſhment ? Sir 
William Draper does himſelf. but little honour in oppo- 
ſing the general ſenſe of his country. The people are ſel. 
dom wrong in their opinions, in their ſentiments. they 
are never miſtaken. There may be a vanity perhaps in 
a ſingular way of thinking ;—but when a man profeſſes a 
want of thoſe feelings which do honour to the multitude, 
he hazards ſomething infinitely more important than the 
character of his underſtanding. After all, as Sir Wil- 
har1 may poſſibly be in earneſt in his anxiety for the Duke 
of Bedford, I ſhould be glad to relieve him from it. He 
may reſt aſſured this worthy nobleman laughs, with equal 


F 
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Mdifference, at my reproaches, and Sir William's diſtreſs. 
about him. But here let it ſtop. Even the Duke of 
Bedford, infenſible as he is, will conſult the tranquillity of 
his life, in not provoking the moderation of my te 
If, from the profoundeſt contempt, I ſhould ever riſe into 
anger, he ſhould ſoon find, that all I have already faid of 
him was lenity and compaſſion. 
Out of a long catalogue, Sir William Draper has con- 
fined himſelf to the refutation of two charges only. 'The 
reſt he had not time to diſcuſs ; and indeed it would have 
been a laborious undertaking. To draw up a defence of 
ſuch a ſeries of enormities, would have required a life at 


leaſt as long as that which has been uniformly employed 


in the practice of them. The public opinion of the Duke 
of Bedford's extreme economy is, it ſeems, entirely with- 
out foundation. Though not very prodigal abroad, in 
his own family at leaſt he is regular and magnificent. He 
pays his debt, abhors a beggar, and makes a handſome 
proviſion for his ſon. His charity has improved upon the 


roverb, and ended where it 8 5 Admitting the whole 
his domeſtie generoſity 


orce of this ſingle inſtance o | 
(wonderful indeed, conſidering the marrowneſs of his for- 


tune, and the little merit of his only ſon), the public may 
ſtill perhaps be diflatisfed, and demand ſome other leſfs 


equivocal proofs of his munificence. Sir William Draper 
ſhould have entered boldly into the detail—of indigence 
relieved—of arts encouraged—of ſcience patronized, men 
of learning protected, and works of genius rewarded ;—in- 
ſhort, had there been a ſingle jnſtance, beſides Mr. Rigby *, 
of bluſhing merit brought forward by the Duke for the 
ſervice of the public, it ſhould not have been omitted. 

- I with it were poſſible to eſtabliſh my mference with. 
the fame certainty, on which I believe the principle is 
founded. My concluſion, however, was not drawn from 
the principle alone. I am not ſo unjuſt as to reaſoii from 
one crime to another; though I think, that of all the vices, 
avarice is moſt apt to taint and corrupt the heart. I com- 
bined the known temper of the man with the extravagant 
eonceſſions made by the ambaſſador; and though I doubt 
not ſuſficient care was taken to leave no document of any 
treaſonable negotiation, I ſtill maintain that the conduct? 
of this miniſter carries with it an internal and convincing 
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evidence againſt him. Sir. William Draper ſeems not to 
know the value or force of ſuch a proof. He will not 
permit us to judge of the motives of men, by the manifeſt 
tendency of their actions, nor by the notorious character 
of their minds. He calls for papers and witneſſes, with 
a triumphant ſecurity ; as if nothing could be true, but 
what could be proved in @ court of juſtice, Yet a reli- 
gious man might have remembered, upon what founda- 
tion ſome truths, moſt intereſting to mankind, have been 
received and eſtabliſned. If it were not for the internal 
evidence, which the pureſt of religions carries with it, 
What would have become of his once well- quoted deca- 
* logue, and of the meekneſs of his Chriſtianity. | 
; The generous warmth of his reſentment makes him 
confound the order of events. He forgets that the inſults 
and diſtreſſes which the Duke of Bedford has ſuffered, 
and which Sir William has lamented with many delicate 
touches of the true pathetic, were only recorded in my 
letter to his Grace, not occaſioned by it. It was a ſimple 
candid narrative of facts; though, for aught I know, it 
may carry with it ſomething prophetic. His Grace un- 
doub.- Hy has received ſeveral ominous hints; and L 
think, in certain circumſtances, a wiſe man would do well 
to prepare himſelf for the event. FR 
But I have a charge of a heavier nature againſt Sir 
William Draper, He tells us that the Duke of Bedford is 
amenable to juſtice ;. that parliament is a high and ſo- 
lemn tribunal ; and that, if guilty, he may be puniſhed. 
by due courſe of law: and all this he ſays with as much 
gravity as if he believed one word of the matter, I hope, 
indeed, the day of impeachments will arrive, before this. 
nobleman eſcapes out of life ;—but to refer us to that mode 
of proceeding now, with ſuch a miniſtry, and ſuch a Houſe 
of Commons as the preſent, what is it, but an indecent 
mockery of the common ſenſe of the nation? I think 
he might have contented himſelf with defending the great 
eſt enemy, without inſulting the diſtrefles, of his country. 
His concluding declaration of his opinion, with reſpect 
to the preſent condition of affairs, is too looſe and unde» 
termined to be of any ſervice to the public. How 
is it that this gentleman ſhould dedicate ſo much time and 


argument to the defence of worthleſs or indifferent cha- 
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racters, while he gives but ſeven ſolitary lines to the only 
ſubject which can deſerve his attention, or do credit to 
his f ili . ? : * \ , | | | 

| Jonrvs, 
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ä LETTER XXVIII. | 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, . Oc. 20. 1769. 
I very ſincerely applaud the ſpirit with which 
a lady has paid the debt of gratitude to her benefactor. 
Though I think ſhe has miſtaken the point, ſhe ſhows a 
virtue which makes her reſpectable. The queſtion turn- 
ed upon the perſonal generoſity or avarice of a man, 
whoſe private fortune is immenſe, The proofs of his mu- 
nificence muſt be drawn from the uſes to which he has 
applied that fortune. I was not ſpeaking of a Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, but of a rich Engliſh duke, whoſe 
wealth gave him the means of doing as much good in this 
country, as he derived from his power in another. I am 
far from wiſhing to lefſen the merit of this ſingle | -nevo- 
lent action ;—perhaps it is the more conſpicuous from 
ſtanding” alone. All I mean to ſay is, that it proves no- 
thing in the preſent argument. u 
77> 2 |  Jumvs.. 
E22: ³¹e.ʃ d 

| LETTER XXIX. 
0 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 

SIR, | 14. | Oct. 19. 2769, 
1e IAM well aſſured that Junius will never deſcend 
to a diſpute with ſuch a writer as Modeſtus (whoſe letter 
appeared in the Gazetteer of Monday), eſpecially as the 
diſpute muſt be chiefly about words. Notwithſtanding 
the partiality of the public, it does not appear. that Ju- 
nius values himſelf upon any ſuperior ſkill in compoſi- 
tion; and I hope his time will always be more uſefully 
8 than in the trifling refinements. of verbal criti- 
ciſm. Modeſtus, however, ſhall have no reaſon to triumph 
in the ſilence and moderation of Junius, If he knew ag 
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much of the propriety of language, as I believe he does 
of the facts in queſtion, he would have been as cautious 
of attacking Junius upon his compoſition, as he ſeems to 
be of entering into the ſubject of it; yet, after all, the 
laſt is the only article of any importance to the public. 

I do not wonder at the unremitted rancour with which 
the Duke of Bedford and his adherents invariably ſpeak 
of a nation, which we well know has been too much in- 

jured to be eaſily forgiven. But why muſt Junius be an 
Iriſhman ?—* The abſurdity of his writings betrays him.” 
—Waving all conſideration of the inſult offered by Mo- 
deſtus to the declared judgment of the people (they may 
well bear this amon & reſt), let us follow the ſeveral 
inſtances, and try 7 Jared the charge be fairly ſupported. 
Firſt then—The leaving a man to enjoy ſuch repoſe as 
he can find upon a bed of torture, is ſevere indeed; per- 
haps too much ſo, when applied to ſuch a trifler as Sir 
William Draper; but there is nothing abſurd either in 
the idea or expreſſion. Modeſtus cannot diſtinguiſh be- 
tween a ſarcaſm and a contradiction. . 
2. I affirm with Junius, that it is the frequency of the 
fact, which alone can make us comprehend how a man 
can be his own enemy. We ſhould never arrive at the 
complex idea conveyed by thoſe words, if we had only 
ſeen one or two inſtances of a man acting to his own 
prejudice. Offer the propoſition to a child, or a man un- 
uſed to compound his ideas, and you will ſoon ſee how 
little either of them underſtand you. It is not a ſimple 
idea ariſing from a ſingle fact; but a very complex idea 
ariſing from many facts well obſerved and accurately 
compared. | N | ö 
3. Modeſtus could not, without great affectation, miſ- 
take the meaning of Junius when he ſpeaks of a man 
who is the bittereſt enemy of his friends. He could not 
but know, that Junius — not of a falſe or hollow 
friendſhip, but of a real intention to ſerve, and that in- 
tention producing the worſt effects of enmity. Whether 
the deſcription be ſtrictly applicable to Sir William Dra- 
- per, is another queſtion. Junius does not ſay that it is 
more criminal for a man to be the enemy of his friends 
than his own, though he might have affirmed it with 
truth. In a moral light, a man may certainly take greater 
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hberties with himſelf than with another. To ſacrifice 
ourſelves merely, is a weakneſs we may indulge in, if we 
think proper; for we do it at our own hazard and ex- 
pence: but, under the pretence of friendſhip, to ſport 
with the reputation, or ſacrifice the honour of another, 
is ſomething worſe than weakneſs.; and if, in favour of 
the fooliſh intention, we do not call it a crime, we muſt 
allow at leaſt that it ariſes from an overweening, buſy, 
meddling impudence..—Junius ſays only, and he fays tru- 
ly, that it is more extraordinary, that it involves a great- 
er contradiction, than the other : and is it not a maxim 
received in life, that in general we can determine more 
wiſely for others than for ourſelves ? The reaſon of it 1s 
ſo clear in argument, that it hardly wants the confirma- 


tion of experience. Sir William Draper, I confeſs, is an 


exception to the general rule, though not much to his 
credit. | 
4. If this gentleman will go back to his ethicks, he 
may. perhaps diſcover the truth of what Junius ſays, that 
no outward tyranny can reach the mind. The tortures 
of the body may be introduced by way of ornament or il- 
luſtration to repreſent thoſe of the mind, but ſtrictly 
there is no ſimilitude between them. They are totall 
different both in their cauſe and operation. 'The wretc 
who ſuffers upon the rack, is merely paſſive; but when 
the mind is tortured, it is not at the command of any 
outward power. It is the ſenſe of guilt which confti- 
tutes the puniſhment, and creates that torture with which 
the guilty mind acts upon itſelf. | 2 
5 . He miſquotes what Junius ſays of conſcience; and 
makes the ſentence ridiculous, by making it his own. 
- Do much for compoſition. Now for 1 it 
ſeems, has miſtaken the Duke of Bedford. His Grace 
had all the proper feelings of a father, though he took 
care to ſuppreſs the appearance of them. Yet it was an 
occaſion, one would think, on which he need. not have 
been aſhamed of his grief; on which lefs fortitude would 
have done him more honour. --I can conceive indeed a 
benevolent motive for his endeavouring to afſume an air 
of tranquillity in his own family; and I with I could diſ- 
cover any thing, in the reſt of his character, to juſtify 
my aſſigning that motive to his behaviour. But is there 
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no medium? Was it neceſſary to appear abroad, to ballot 
at the India-Houſe, and make a public diſplay, though it 
were only of an apparent inſenſibility ? —I know we are 
treading on tender ground, and Junius, I am convinced, 
does not wiſh to argue this queſtion farther. Let the 
friends of the Duke of Bedford obſerve that humble ſi- 
lence which becomes their ſituation. They ſhould recol- 
lect that there are ſtill ſome facts in ſtore, at which hu- 
man nature would ſhudder. I ſhall be underſtood by 
thoſe whom it concerns, when I ſay that theſe facts go 
ſarther than to the Duke. | 

It is not inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe that a man = be 
quite indifferent about one of a charge, ſevere» 
1 ſtung with another; . he 4 AR 

at he may wiſh to be revenged. The charge of inſen- 
fibility carries a reproach indeed, but no danger with it. 
Junius had faid, © there are others who would aſſaſſi- 
© nate.” Modeſtus, knowing his man, will not ſuffer 
the infinuation to be divided, but fixes it all upon the 
Duke of Bedford. 

Without determining upon what evidence Junius would 
chooſe to be condemned, I will venture to maintain, in 
oppoſition to Modeſtus, or to Mr. Rigby (who 1s certain- 
pd not Modeſtus), or any other of the Bloo ng, · 
that the evidence againſt the Duke of Bedford is as ſtrong 
as any preſumptive evidence can be. It depends upon a 
combination of facts and reaſoning, which require no 
confirmation from the anecdote of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. This anecdote was referred to merely to ſhow 
how ready a great man may be to receive a great bribe z 
and if Modeſtus could read the original, he would ſee 
that the expreſſion only not accepted, was probably the 
only one in our language that exactly fitted the caſe: 
The bribe offered to the Duke of Marlborough was not 
refuſed. | 

I cannot conclude without taking notice of this honeſt 
gentleman's learning, and widhing he had given us a little 
more of it. When he accidentally found himſelf fo near 
2 truth, it was rather unfair of him to leave out 

e non potuiſſe refelli. As it ſtands, the pudet hac 
bria may be divided equally between Mr. Rigby the 
Duke of Bedford. Mr. Ri I take for granted, will 
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aſſert his natural right to the modeſty of the quotation, 
and leave all the opprobrium to his Grace. 
| PRHLo Junivs. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
- SIR, | Oct. 17. 1969. 
| IT is not wonderful that the great cauſe in which 
this country is engaged ſhould have rouſed and engrofſcl 


the whole attention of the people. I rather admire the 
generous ſpirit with which they feel and aſſert their intereſt 
in this important queſtion, than blame them for their in- 
difference about any other. When the conſtitution is 
openly invaded, when the firſt original right of the people, 
from which all laws derive their authority, is directly 
attacked, inferior grievances naturally loſe their force, 
. and are ſuffered to paſs by without puniſhment or obſer- 
vation. The preſent miniſtry are as fingularly marked 
by their fortune as by their crimes. Inſtead of atoning 
for their former conduct by any wiſe or popular meaſure, 
they have found, in the enormity of one fact, a cover 
and defence for a ſeries of meaſures, which muſt have 
been fatal to any other adminiſtration, I fear we are too 
remiſs in obſerving the whole of their proceedings. Struck 
with the principal figure, we do not ſufficiently mark in 
what manner the canvaſs is filled up. Yet turely it is 
not a leſs crime, nor iefs fatal in its conſequences, to en- 
courage a flagrant breach of the law by a military force, 
than to make uſe of the forms of parliament to deſtroy 
the conſtitution.— The miniſtry ſeem determined to give 
us a choice of difficulties, and, if poſſible, to perplex us 
with the multitude of their offences. The expedient is 
. worthy of the Duke of Grafton.) But though he has 
preferved a gradation and variety in his meaſures, we 
ſhould remember that the principle is uniform. Dictated 
by the ſame ſpirit, they deſerve the ſame attention. The 
following fact, though of the moſt alarming nature, has 
not yet been clearly ſtated to the public ; nor have the 
conſequences of it been ſufficiently underſtood. Had I 
taken it up at an earlier period, I ſhould have been accuſed 
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of an uncandid, malignant precipitation, as if I watched 
for an unfair advantage againſt the miniſtry, and would 
not allow them a reaſonable time to do their duty. They 
now ſtand without excuſe. Inſtead of employing the 


leiſure they have had in a ſtrict examination of the of- 


fence, and puniſhing the offenders, they ſeem to have 
conſidered that indulgence as a ſecurity to them; that, 
with a little time and management, the whole affair 
might be buried in filence, and utterly forgotten. 

A major- general of the army is arreſted by the ſhe- 
riff's officers for a conſiderable debt. He perſuades them 
to conduct him to the Tilt-yard in St. James's Park, un- 
der ſome pretence of buſineſs, which it imported him to 
ſettle before he was confined. He applies to a ſerjeant, 
not immediately on duty, to aſſiſt with ſome of his com- 
panions in favouring his eſcape. He attempts it. A 
buſtle enſues, The bailiffs claim their priſoner. An of- 
ficer of the guards , not then on duty, takes part in the 
affair, applies to the lieutenant * commanding the Tilt- 
E guard, and urges him to turn out his guard to re- 
ieve a general officer. The lieutenant declines interfering 
in perſon; but ſtands at a diſtance, and ſuffers the buſi- 
neſs to be done. The officer takes upon himſelf to order 
out the guard. In a moment they are in arms, quit their 
2 march, reſcue the general, and drive away the 

eriff's ofhicers; who in vain repreſent their right to 


the priſoner, and the nature of the arreſt, The ſoldiers _ 


firſt conduct the general into the guard-room ; then 
eſcort him to a place of ſafety, with bayonets fixed, and 
in all the forms of military triumph. I will not enlarge 
upon the various circumſtances which attended this atro- 
cious proceeding. 'The perſonal injury received by the 
officers of the law in the execution of their duty, may 
perhaps be atoned for by ſome private compenſation. - I 
conſider nothing but the wound which has been given to 
the law itſelf, to which no remedy has been applied, no 
ſatisfaction made. Neither is it my deſign to dwell upon 
the miſconduct of the parties concerned, any farther than 
is neceſſary to ſhow the behaviour of the miniſtry in its 
true light. I would make every compaſhonate allowance 
tor the infatuation of the priſoner, the falſe and criminal 
diſcretion of one officer, and the madneſs of another, I 
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would leave the ignorant ſoldiers entirely out of the que- 
ſtion. They are certainly the leaſt guilty, though they 
are the only perſons who have yet ſuffered, even in the 
appearance of puniſhment ). The fact itſelf, however 
atrocious, is not the principal point to be conſidered. It 
might have happened under a more regular government, 
and with guards better diſciplined than ours. The main 
ae is, In what manner have the miniſtry acted on 
this extraordinary occaſion ? A general officer calls u 
the King's own guard, then actually on duty, to 4 
him from the laws of his country; yet at this moment 
he is in a ſituation no worſe, than if he had not commit- 
ted an offence, equally enormous in a civil and military 
view. A lieutenant upon duty deſignedly quits his guard, 
and ſuffers it to be drawn out by another officer, for a 
purpoſe which he well knew (as we may collect from an 
appearance of caution, which only makes his behaviour 
the more criminal) to be in the higheſt degree illegal. 
Has this gentleman been called to a court-martial to an- 
ſwer for his conduct? No. Has it been cenſured? No. 
Has it been in any ſhape inquired into? No. — Another 
lieutenant, not upon duty, nor even in his regimentals, 
is daring enough to order out the King's guard, over 
which he bad properly no command, and engages them 
in a violation of the laws of his country, perhaps the 
moſt ſingular and extravagant that ever was attempted.— 
What puniſhment has he ſuffered ? Literally none. Sup- 
ſing he ſhould be proſecuted at common law for the 
reſcue, will that circumſtance, from which the miniſtry 
can derive no merit, excuſe or juſtify their ſuffering ſo 
flagrant a breach of military diſcipline to paſs by unpu- 
niſhed and unnoticed ? Are they aware of the outrage 
offered to their ſovereign, when his own proper guard is 
ordered out to ſtop by main force the execution of his 
laws? What are we to conclude from ſo ſcandalous a 
negle& of their duty, but that they have other views 
which can only be anſwered by ſecuring the attachment 
of the guards ? The miniſter would hardly be ſo cautious 
of offending them, if he did not mean, in due time, to 
call for their aſſiſtance. | 2 
With reſpe& to the parties themſelves, let it be ob- 
ſerved that theſe gentlemen are neither young officers, 
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nor very young men. Had they to the un- 
fledged race of enſigns, who infeſt our ſtreets, and diſ- 
honour our public places, it might perhaps be ſufficient 
to ſend them back to that diſcipline from which their pa- 
rents, judging lightly, from the maturity of their vices, 
had removed them too ſoon. In this cafe, I am forry to 
ſee, not ſo much the folly of youth, as the ſpirit of the 
corps, and the connivance of government. I do not que- 
ſtion that there are many brave and worthy officers in the 
regiments of guards. But conſidering them as a corps, I 
fear it will be found that they are neither good ſoldiers 
nor good ſubjects. Far be it from me to inſinuate the 
moſt diſtant reflection upon the army. On the contrary, 
I honour and efteem the profeſhon ; and if theſe gentle- 
men were better ſoldiers, I am ſure they would be better 
ſubjects. It is not that there is any internal vice or de- 
fect in the profeſſion itſelf, as regulated in this country, 
but that it is the ſpirit of this particular corps to deſpiſe 
their profeſſion 3 and that, while they vainly affume the 
lead of the army, they make it matter . impertinent 
compariſon, and triumph over the braveſt troops in the 
world (I mean our marching regiments), that they indeed 
ſtand upon higher ground, and are privileged to neglect 
the laborious forms of military diſcipline and duty. With- 
out dwelling longer upon a moſt mvidious ſubject, I ſhall 
leave it to military men, who have ſeen a ſervice more 
active than the parade, to determine whether or no I 
ſpeak truth. | 
How far this dangerous ſpirit has been encouraged by 
overnment, and to what pernicious purpoſes it may be 
applied hereafter, well deſerves our moſt ſerious conſide- 
ration. I know, indeed, that when this affair happened, 
an affectation of alarm ran through the miniſtry. Some- 
thing muſt be done to fave appearances. | The cafe was 
too flagrant to be paſſed by abſolutely without notice. 
But how have they acted? Inſtead of ordering the of- 
ficers concerned (and who, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are alone 
guilty) to be put under arreſt, and bronght to trial, they 
would have it underſtood that they did their duty com- 
pletely, in confining a ſerjeant and four private ſoldiers, 
until they ſhould be demanded by the civil power; ſo 
that while the officers who ordered or permitted the poor 
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men who obeyed thoſe orders, who, in a military view, 
are no way reſponſible for what they did, and who for 
that reaſon have been diſcharged. by the civil magiſtrates, 
are the only objects whom the miniſtry have thought pro- 

to expoſe to puniſhment. They did not venture to 
Laine even theſe men to a court-martial, becauſe they 


knew their evidence would be fatal to fome perſons whom 


they were determined to protect. Otherwiſe, I doubt 


not, the lives of theſe unhappy friendleſs ſoldiers would 
long fince have been ſacrificed without ſcruple to the ſe- 
curity of their guilty officers. 

I have been accuſed of endeavouring to inflame the 
paſſions of the people. Let me now appeal to their un- 
derſtanding. If there be any tool of adminiſtration da- 
ring enough to deny theſe facts, or ſhameleſs enough to 
defend the conduct of the miniſtry, let him come for- 
ward. I care not under what title he appears. He ſhall 
find me ready to maintain the truth of my narrative, and 
the juſtice of my obſervations upon it, at the hazard of 
my utmoſt credit with the public. £2 

Under the moſt arbitrary governments, the common 
adminiſtration of juſtice is ſuffered to take its courſe. The 
ſubject, though robbed of his ſhare in the legiſlature, is 
ſtill protected by the laws. The political freedom of the 


Engliſh conſtitution was once the pride and honour of an 


Engliſhman. 'The civil equality of the laws preſerved the 
property, and defended the ſafety of the ſubject. Are 
theſe glorious privileges the birthright of the people; or 


are we only tenants at the will of the, miniſtry ?—But 


that I know there is a ſpirit of reſiſtance in the hearts of 
my countrymen ; that they value life, not by its conve- 
niencies, but by the independence and dignity of their 
condition; I ſhould, at this moment, appeal only to their 
diſcretion. I ſhould perſuade them to baniſh from their 
minds all memory of what we were; I' ſhould tell them 
this is not a time to remember that we were Engliſhmen ; 
and give it as my laſt advice, to make ſome early agree- 


ment with the minifter, that, ſince it has pleaſed him to 


rob us of thoſe political rights which once diſtinguiſhed 
the inhabitants of a country where honour was happineſs, 


he would leave us at leaſt the humble obedient ſecurity 
p wi 
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ef citizens, and graciouſly condeſcend to protect us in 


our ſubmiſſion. | 
Juxivs. 


LETTER XXXI. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, Nov. 14. 175). 
THe variety of remarks which have been made 

upon the laſt letter of Junius, and my own opinion of th? 
writer, who, whatever may be his faults, is certaialy not 
a weak man, have induced me to examine, with ſome 
attention, the ſubject of that letter. I could not perſuade 
myſelf, that, while he had plenty of important materials, 
he would have taken up a light or trifling occaſion to at- 
tack the miniſtry ; much leſs could I conceive that it was 
his intention to ruin the officers concerned in the reſcuz 
of General Ganſel, or to enſure the General himſelf. 
Theſe are little objects, and can no way contribute to th: 
great purpoſes he ſeems to have in view, by addreſſing 
himſelf to the public.—Without conſidering the orna- 
mented ſtyle he has adopted, I determined to look farthe- 
into the matter, before I decided upon the merits of his 
letter. The firſt ſtep I took, was to inquire into the 
truth of the facts; for if theſe were either falſe or miſ- 


repreſented, the moſt artful exertion of his underſtand- 


ing, in reaſoning upon them, would only be a diſgrace to 
him.—Now, Sir, I have found every circumitance ſtated 


by Junius to be literally true. General Ganſel perſuaded 


the bailiffs to conduct him to the parade, and certainly 
ſolicited a corporal and other ſoldiers to aſſiſt him in 
making his eſcape. Captain Dodd did certainly apply to 
Captain Garth for the aſſiſtance of his guard. Captain 
Garth declined appearing himſelf ; but ſtood aloof, while 
the other took upon him to order out the King's guard, 
and by main force reſcued the General. It is alſo ſtrictly 
true, that the General was eſcorted by a file of mut- 
keteers to a place of ſecurity.— Theſe are facts, Mr. 
Woodfall, which I promiſe you no gentleman in the 
guards will deny. If all or any of them are- falſe, 
are they not contradicted by the parties ö : 
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ever ſecure againſt military cenſure, they have yet a cha- 
racter to loſe ; and ſurely, if they are innocent, it is not 
beneath them to pay ſome attention to the opinion of the 
ublic. 

„ The force of Junius's obſervations upon theſe facts, 
cannot be better marked, than by ſtating and refuting 
the objections which have been made to them. One 
writer ſays, © Admitting the officers have offended, they 
«© are puniſhable at common law; and will you have a 
« Britith ſubje puniſhed twice for the ſame offence ?” 
I anſwer, that they have committed two offences, both 
very enormous, and violated two laws. The reſcue is one 
offence, the flagrant breach of diſcipline another ; and 
hitherto it does not appear that they have been puniſhed, 
or even cenſured for either. Another gentleman lays 
much ſtreſs upon the calamity of the caſe; and inſtead 
of diſproving facts, appeals at once to the compaſſion of 
the public. This idea, as well as the inſinuation, that 
« depriving the parties of their commiſſions, would be 
« an injury to their creditors,” can only refer to Gene- 
ral Ganſel. The other officers are in no diſtreſs, there- 
fore have no claim to compaſſion ; nor does it appear that 
their creditors, if they have any, are more likely to be 
ſatisfied by their continuing in the guards. But this ſort 
of plea will not hold in any ſhape. Compaſſion to an of- 
fender, who has groſsly violated the laws, is in effect a 
cruelty to the peaceable ſubject who has obſerved them; 
and, even admitting the force of any alleviating circum- 
ſtance, it is nevertheleſs true, that, in this inſtance, the 
royal compaſſion has interpoſed too ſoon. The legal and 
proper mercy of a King of England may remit pu- 
niſhment, but ought not to ſtop the trial. 


Beſides theſe particular objections, there has been a 


cry raiſed againſt Junius for his malice and injuſtice, in 
attacking the miniſtry upon an event which they could 
neither hinder nor foreſee. This, I muſt affirm, is a falſe 
repreſentation of his argument. He lays no ſtreſs upon 
the event itſelf, as a ground of accuſation againſt the 
miniſtry, but dwells entirely _—_ their ſubſequent con- 
duct. He does not ſay that they are anſwerable for the 


offence z but for the ſcandalous neglect of their duty, 
in ſuffering an offence ſo flagrant, to paſs by without no- 
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tice or inquiry. Zuppoſing them ever ſo regardleſs of 
what they owe to the public, and as indifferent about the 
opinion as they are about the intereſts of their country, 
what anſwer, as officers of the crown, will they give to 
Junius, when he aſks them, Are they aware of the 
ic outrage offered to their ſovereign, when his own pro- 
cc per guard is ordered out to {top by main force the exe. 
« cution of his laws? - And when we ſee a miniſtry 
giving ſuch a ſtrange unaccountable proteCtion to the 
officers of the guards, it is unfair to ſuſpect that they 
have ſome ſecret and unwarrantable motives for their 
conduct? If they feel themſelves injured by ſuch a ſuſ- 

icion, why do they not immediately clear themſelves 
— it, by doing their duty? For the honour of the 
guards, I cannot help expreſſing another ſuſpicion, that, 
if the commanding officer had not received a ſecret in- 
junction to the contrary, he would, in the ordinary courſe 
of his buſineſs, have applied for a court-martial to try 
the two ſubalterns; the one for quitting his guard ; the 
other for. taking upon him the command of the guaxd, 
and employing it in the manner he did. I do not mean 
to enter into, or defend the ſeverity with which Junius 
treats the guards. On the contrary, I will ſuppoſe, for 
a moment, that they deſerve a very different character. 
If this be true, in what light will they confider the con- 
duct of two ſubalterns, but as a general reproach and 
diſgrace to the whole corps? And will they not wiſh to 
ſee them cenſured in a military way, if it were only for 
the credit and diſcipline of the regiment ? 

Upon the whole, Sir, the miniitry ſeem to me to have 
taken a very improper advantage of the good-nature of 
the public, whoſe humanity, they found, conſidered no- 
thing in this affair but the diſtreſs of General Ganſel. 
They would perſuade us that it was only a common reſ- 
cue 1 a few diſorderly ſoldiers, and not the formal deli- 
berate act of the King's guard, headed by an officer; 
and the public has fallen into the deception. I think, 


- therefore, we are obliged to Junius for the care he has 


taken to inquire into the facts, and for the juſt commen- 
tary with which he has given them to the world. —For 
my own part, I am as unwil'ing as any man to load the 


unfortunate ; but really, Sir, the prop=dent with re.,cct 
» 
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to the guards, is of a moſt important nature, and alarm- 
ing enough (conſidering the conſequences with which it 
may be attended) to deſerve a parliamentary inquiry: 
when the guards are daring enough, not only to violate 
their own diſcipline, but publicly, and with the moſt a- 
trocious violence, to ſtop the execution of the laws, and 
when ſuch extraordinary offences paſs with impunity, be- 
lieve me, Sir, the precedent ſtrikes deep. 

| PmLo Jun1vs, 


— — 


LETTER XXI. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, Nov. 15. 1769. 
I aDMJT the claim of a gentleman who pub- 
liſhes in the Gazeteer under the name of Modeſtus. He 
has ſome right to expect an anſwer from me; though, I 
think, not ſo much from the merit or importance of, his 
objections, as from my own voluntary engagement. I had 
a reaſon for not taking notice of him ſooner, which, as he 
is a candid perſon, I believe he will think ſufficient. In 
my firſt letter, I took for granted, from the time which 
had elapſed, that there was no mtention to cenſure, nor 
even to try, the perſons concerned in the reſcue of Gene- 
ral Ganſel; but Modeſtus having ſince either affirmed, or 
ſtrongly inſinuated, that the offenders might {till be brought 
to a legal trial, any attempt to prejudge the cauſe, or to 
prejudice the minds of a jury or a court-martial, would be 

highly improper. 

A man, more hoſtile to the miniſtry than I am, would 
not ſo often remind them of their duty. If the Duke of 
Grafton will not perform the duty of his ſtation, why is 
he miniſter ?—I will not deſcend to a ſcurrilous altercation 
with any man; but this is a ſubject too important to be 
paſſed over with ſilent indifference. If the gentlemen, 
whoſe conduct is in queſtion, are not brought to a trial, 
the Duke of Grafton ſhall hear from me again, 

The motives on which I am ſuppoſed to have taken up 
this cauſe, are of little importance, compared with the 
facts themſelves, and the obſervations I have made upon 
them. Without a vain profeſſion of integrity, which in 


t 
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theſe times might juſtly be ſuſpected, I ſhall ſhow myſelf 


in effect a friend to the intereſts of my countrymen, and 
leave it to them to determine, whether I am moved by a 
erſonal malevolence to three private gentleman, or merely 
y a hope of perplexing the miniſtry ; or whether I am 
animated by a juſt and honourable purpoſe of obtaining a 
ſatisfaction to the laws of this country, equal, if poſſible, 
to the violation they have ſuffered. | 
| | Joxius. 


LETTER XXIII. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, 
MV LORD, | Nov. 29. 1769 


| Troucn my opinion of your Grace's integrity 
was but little affected by the coyneſs with which you re- 
ceived Mr. Vaughan's propoſals, I confeſs I give you ſome 
credit for your diſcretion. You had a fair opportunity of 
diſplaying a certain delicacy, of which you had not been 
ſuſpected ; and you were in the right to make uſe of it. 


By laying. in a moderate ſtock of reputation, you un- 


doubtedly meant to provide for the future neceſſities of 
your character, that, with an honourable reſiſtance upon 
record, you may ſafely indulge your genius, and yield to 
a favourite inclination with ſecurity. But you have diſ- 
covered your purpoſes too ſoon; and, inſtead of the modeſt 
reſerve of virtue, have ſhown us the termagant chaſtity of 
a prude, who gratifies her paſſions with diſtinction, and 
proſecutes one lover for a rape, while ſhe ſolicits the rude 
embraces of another. 
Your cheek turns pale; for a guilty conſcience tells 
you, you are undone. Come forward, thou virtuous mi- 
niſter, and tell the world by what intereſt Mr. Hine has 
been recommended to ſo extraordinary a mark of his Ma- 
jeſty's favour ; what was the price of the patent he has 
bought, and to what honourable purpoſe the purchaſe- 
money has been applied. Nothing leſs than many thou- 
ſands could pay Colonel Burgoyne's expences at Preſton. 
Do you dare to proſecute ſuch a creature as Vaughan, 
while you are. baſely ſetting up the Royal Patronage to 


auction? Do you dare to complain of an attack upon your. 
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own honour, while you are ſelling the favours of the 


Crown, to raiſe a fund for corrupting the morals of the 
le? And, do you think it is poſſible ſuch enormities 
ſhould eſcape without impeachment ? It is indeed highly 
our intereſt to maintain the preſent Houſe of Commons. 


aving fold the nation to you in groſs, they will undoubt-, 


edly protect you in the detail; for while they patroniſe 
your crimes, they feel for their own. 
1 Juvus. 


LETTER XXXIV =, 
'TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 


MY LORD, | Dec. 12. 1769. 


I xx with ſome ſurpriſe, that you are not ſup- 
po as you deſerve, Your moſt determined advocates 
ve ſcruples about them, which you are unacquainted 
with; and though there be nothing too hazardous for your 
Grace to engage in, there are ſome things too infamous for 
the vileſt proſtitute of a newſpaper to defend. In what 
other manner ſhall we account for the profound, ſubmiſſive 
filence, which you and your friends have obſerved upon a 
- charge, which called immediately for the cleareſt refuta- 
tion, and would have juſtified the ſevereſt meaſures of re- 
ſentment ? I did not attempt to blaſt your character by an 
indirect, ambiguous infinuation ; but - candidly ſtated to 
you a plain fact, which ſtruck directly at the integrity of 
a privy counſellor, of a firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
and of a leading miniſter, who is ſuppoſed to enjoy the 
firſt ſhare in his Majeſty's confidence>. In every one of 
theſe capacities, I employed the moſt moderate terms to 
charge you with treachery to your ſoverign, and breach of 
truſt in your office. I accuſed you of having ſold a patent 
place in the collection of the cuſtoms at Exeter, to one 


Mr. Hine; who, unable or unwilling to depoſite the whole 


purchaſe- money himſelf, raifed part of it by contribution, 
and has now a certain Doctor Brooke quartered upon the 

ſalary for one hundred pounds a-year.—No fale by the 
candle was ever conducted with greater formality.—I af- 
firm, that the price at which the place was knocked down 
(and which, I have good reaſon to think, was not leſs than 
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three thouſand five hundred pounds), was, with your con- 
nivance and conſent, paid to Colonel Burgoyne, to reward 
him, I preſume, for the decency of his deportment at Preſ- 
ton; or to reimburſe him, perhaps, for the fine of one: 
thouſand pounds, which, for that very deportment, the 
court of King's Bench thought proper to ſet upon him. —- 
It is not often that the chief juſtice and the prime miniſter 
are ſo ſtrangely at variance in their opinions of men and 
things. | 

I thank God, there is not in human nature a degree of 
impudence daring enough to deny the charge I have fixed 
upon you. Your courteous ſecretary *, your confidential 
architect 9, are filent as the grave. Even Mr. Rigby's- 
countenance fails him. He violates his ſecond nature, 
and bluſhes whenever he ſpeaks of you.—Perhaps the 
noble Colonel himſelf will relieve you. No man is more 
tender of his reputation, He is not only nice, but per- 
fectly fore in every thing that touches his honour. If any 
man, for example, were to accuſe him of taking his ſtand 
at a gaming-table, and watching, with the ſobereſt atten- 
tion, for a fair opportunity of engaging a drunken young 
noblemen at piquet, he would undoubtedly conſider it as 
an infamous aſperſion upon his character, and reſent it 
like a man of honour.—Acquitting him, therefore, of draw- 
ing a regular and 13 ſubſiſtence from any unworthy. 
practices either in his own houſe or elſewhere, let me aſk 
your Grace, for what military merits you have been pleaſ- 
ed to reward him with military government ? He had a 
regiment of dragoons, which one would imagine was at 
leaſt an equivalent for any ſervices he ever performed. 
Beſides, he is but a young officer, conſidering his prefer- 
ment, and, except in his activity at Preſton, not very con- 
ſpicuous in his profeſſion. But it ſeems the ſale of a civil 
employment was not ſufficient z and military governments, 
which were intended for the ſupport of worn-out veterans, 
muſt be thrown into the ſcale, to defray the extenſive bribe- 
ry of a conteſted election. Are theſe the ſteps you take 
to ſecure to your ſovereign the attachment of his army? 
With what countenance dare you appear in the royal pre- 
ſence, branded as you are with the infamy of a notorious 
breach of truſt? With what countenance can you take 
your ſeat at the treaſury-board or RET when you 
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feel- that every circulating whiſper is at your expence 
alone, and ſtabs you to the heart ? Have you a ſingle Fiend 
in parhament ſo thameleſs, ſo thoroughly abandoned, as to 
undertake-your defence? You know, my Lord, that there 
is not a man in either houſe, whoſe character, how- 
cver flagitious, would not be ruined by mixing his repu- 
tation with yours; and does not your heart inform you, 
that you are degraded below the condition of a man, when 
you are obliged to hear theſe inſults with ſubmiſſion, and 
even to thank me for my moderation? 6 

WWe are told, by the lugheſt judicial autlfority, that Mr. 
Vaughan's offer to purchaſe the reverſion of a patent place 
in Jamaica (which he was otherwiſe ſuſſiciently entitled 
to) amounted to a high miſdemeanour. Be it ſo; and if 
he deſerves it, let him be puniſhed. But the learned 
judge might have had a fairer opportunity of diſplaying the 
towers of his eloquence. Having delivered himſelf with 
ſo much energy upon the criminal nature and dangerous 
conſequences of any attempt to corrupt a man in your 
Grace's ſtation, what would he have ſaid to the miniſter 
himſelf, to that very privy counſellor, to that firſt com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury, who does not wait for, but im- 
_ patiently folicits, the touch of corruption; who employs 
the meaneſt of his creatures in theſe honourable ſervices, 
and, forgetting the genius and fidelity. of his ſecretary, de- 
ſcends to apply to his houſe-builder for aſſiſtance ? 7 
This affair, my Lord, will.do infinite credit to govern- 
ment, if, to clear your character, you ſhould think proper 
to bring it into the Houſe of Lords, or into the Court of 


King's Bench. But, my Lord, you dare not do either. 
| "EE , jonavs. 
- - ——— 
LEITER XXV. 
To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
| 1 19. 1769. 


Wut the complaints of a brave and powerful people are 
obſerved to increaſe in proportion to the wrongs they 
- have ſuffered; when, inſtead of ſinking into ſubmiſſion, 
they are rouſed to reſiſtance; the time will ſoon arrive 


: at which every inferior conſideration muſt yield to the 
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ſlecurity of the ſovereign, and to the general ſafety of 
the ſtate. There is a moment of difficulty and dar- 
ger, at which flattery and falſehood can no longer de- 
. ceive, and ſimplicity itſelf can no longer be miſled. Let 
us ſuppoſe it arrived. Let us ſuppoſe a gracious, well- 
intentioned prince, made ſenſible at laſt of the gre: t 
duty he owes to his people, and of his own diſgraceful 
ſituation; that he looks round him for aſſiſtance, and 
alks for no advice but how to gratify the wiſhes and 
ſecure the happineſs of his ſubjects. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, it may be matter of curious SPECULATION to 
conſider, if an honeſt man were permitted to approach 
a king, in what terms he would addreſs himſelf to his 
ſovereign... Let it. be imagined, no matter how. im- 
_ probable, that the firſt prejudice againſt his character 
is removed; that the ceremonious dificulties of an ar- 
dience are ſurmounted ;. that he feels himſelf animated 
by the pureſt and moſt honourable affection to his king 
and country, and that the great perſon whom he ad- 
dreſſes has ſpirit enough. to bid him ſpeak freely, and 
underſtanding enough to liſten to him with attention. 
Unacquainted with the vain impertinence of forms, he 
would deliver his ſentiments with dignity and firmneſs, 
but not without reſpect. 


SIR, 1 
Ir is the misfortune of Jour life, and originally - 
the cauſe of every reproach and diſtreſs which has attended 
your government, that you ſhould never have been ac- 
uainted with the language of truth, until you heard it in 
U complaints of your people. It is not, however, too 
late to correct the error of your education. We are ſtill 
inclined to make an indulgent allowance for the pernicious 
leſſons you received in your youth, and to form the moſt 
ſanguine hopes from the natural benevolence of your dif- 
poſition . We are far from 1 you capable of a 
direct, deliberate purpoſe to invade thoſe original rights of 
your ſubjects, on which all their civil and political hber- 
ties depend. Had it been poſſible for us to entertain a 
ſuſpicion ſo diſhonourable to your character, we ſhould 
long ſince have adopted a ſtyle of remonſtrance very di- 
ſtant from the humility of complaint, I ＋ doctrine incul- 
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cated by our laws, © That the King can do no wrong,“ 
is admitted without reluctance. We ſeparate the amiable, 

ood-natured prince from the folly and treachery of his 
ervants, and * oh private virtues of the man from the vices 
of his government. Were it not for this juſt diſtinction, 
I know not whether your Majeſty's condition, or that of 
the Engliſh nation, would deſerve moſt to be lamented. 
I would prepare your mind for a favourable reception of 
truth, by removing every painful, offenſive idea of perſonal 
reproach. Your ſubjects, Sir, wiſh for nothing but that, 
as they are reaſonable and affectionate enough to ſeparate 
' your r from your government, ſo Js in your turn, 
ſhould diſtinguiſh een the conduct which becomes 
the permanent dignity of a King, and that which ſerves 
only to ere e temporary intereſt and miſerable am- 
bition of a miniſter. | | 
You aſcended the throne with a declared, and, I doubt 
not, a ſincere reſolution of giving univerſal ſatisfaction to 
your ſubjects. You found them pleaſed with the novelty 
of a young prince, whoſe countenance promiſed- even 
more than his words; and loyal to you, not only from 
principle, but paſſion. It was not a cold profeſſion of al- 
giance to the firſt magiſtrate z but a partial, animated 
attachment to a favourite prince, the native of their coun- 
They did not wait to examine your conduct, nor to 
be determined by experience; but gave you a generous 
credit for the future bleſſings of your reign, and paid you 
in advance the deareſt tribute of their affections. Such 
Sir, was once the diſpoſition of a people, who now ſur- 
round your throne with reproaches and complaints. Do 
Juſtice to yourſelf. Baniſh from your mind thoſe unwor- 
thy opinions, with which ſome intereſted perſons have la- 
boured to poſſeſs you. Diſtruſt the men who tell you 
that the Engliſh are naturally light and inconſtant—that 
they complain without a cauſe. Withdraw your confi- 
dence <qually from all parties; from miniſters, favourites, 
and relations; and let there be one moment in your life, 
in which you have conſulted your own underſtanding. 
When you affectedly renounced the name of Engliſh- 
man, believe me, Sir, you were perſuaded to pay a very 
ill-judged compliment to one part of your ſubjects at the 
Expence of another. While the natives of Scotland are 
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not in actual rebellion, they are undoubtedly entitled to 
ion; nor do I mean to condemn the policy of gi 
ing ſome enco ent to the novelty of their affections 
for the houſe of Hanover. I am ready to hope for eve- 
ry thing from their new-born zeal, and from the future 
ſteadineſs of their allegiance. But hitherto they have no- / 
claim to your fayour. To honour them with a determined 
predilection and confidence, in excluſion of your Engliſh 
ſubjects, who placed your family, and in ſpite of treachery 
and rebellion have ſupported it upon the throne, is a- 
miſtake too groſs even for the unſuſpecting generoſity of 
youth. In this error we ſee a capital violation of the moſt 
obvious rules of policy and prudence. We trace it, 
however, to an original bias in your education, and are 
ready to allow for your inexperience. - 
I 0o the ſame early influence we attribute it, that you 
have deſcended to take a ſhare not only in the narrow 
views and intereſts of particular perſons, . but in the fa-- 
tal malignity of their paſſions. At your acceſlion to the 
throne, the whole ſyſtem of government was altered, not 
from wiſdom or deliberation, but beeauſe it had been 
adopted by your predeceſſor. A little perſonal motive of 
Pique and reſentment was ſufficient to remove the ableſt 
ſervants of the crown f; but it is not in this country, Sir, 
that ſuch men can be diſhonoured by the frouns of a 
King. They were diſmiſſed, but could not be di 2. 
Wichout entering into a minuter diſcuſſion of the merits 
of the peace, we may obferve, in the imprudent hurry 
with which the firſt overtures from France were accept- 
ed, in the conduct of the negotiation and terms of the 
treaty, the ſtrongeſt marks of thar PTR ſpirit of 
conceſſion with which a certain party of your mo 
have been at all times ready to purchaſe a peace with the 
natural enemies of this country. On your part we are ſa- 
tisfied that every thing was honourable and ſincere; and 
if England was ſold to France, we doubt not that your 
Majeſty was equally -betrayed. The conditions of the 
ce were matter of grief and ſurpriſe to your ſubjects, 
but not the immediate cauſe of their preſent diſcontent. 
Hitherto, Sir, you had been ſacrificed to the prejudices 
and paſſions of With what firmneſs will you bear 
the mention of your own ? yy oe 
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A man, not very honourably diſtinguiſhed in the world, 
commences. a formal attack upon your favourite, conſi- 
dering nothing but how he might beſt expoſe his perſon 
and principles to deteſtation, and the national character 
of his countrymen to contempt. The natives of that 
country, Sir, are as much diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar cha- 
racter, as by your Majeſty's favour. Like another choſen 
people, they have been conducted into the land of plen- 
ty, where they find themſelves effeCtually marked, and 
divided-from mankind. 'There is hardly a period at which 
the moſt irregular character may not be redeemed. The 
miſtakes of one ſex find a retreat in patriotiſm, thoſe of 
the other in devotion. © Mr. Wilkes brought with him 
mto pohrics the ſame liberal ſentiments by which his pri- 
vate conduct had been directed; and ſeemed to think 
that, as there are few exceſſes in which an Engliſh gentle- 
man may not be permitted to indulge, the ſame latitude 
was allowed him in the choice of his political principles, 
and in the ſpirit of maintaining them.— I mean to ſtate, 
not entirely to defend his conduct. In the earneſtneſs of 
his zeal, he ſuffered ſome unwarrantable infinuations to 
eſcape him. He ſaid more than moderate men would juſ- 
tifyz but not enough to entitle him to the honour of your 
Majeſty's perſonal reſentment. The rays of Royal indig- 
nation, collected upon him, ſerved only to — 
and could not conſume. . Animated by the favour of the 
people on the one fide, and heated by perſecution on the 
other, his views and ſentiments changed with his ſitua- 
tion. Hardly ſerious at firſt, he is now an enthuſiaſt, 
The coldeſt bodies warm with oppoſition, the hardeſt 
4parkle in colliſion. There is a holy miſtaken zeal in po- 
htics as well as religion. By perſuading others, we con- 
vince ourſelves. 'The paſſions are engaged, and create 
a maternal affection in the mind, which forces us to 
love the cauſe for which we ſuffer. Is this a contention 
-worthy of a king? Are you not ſenſible how much 
the meanneſs of the cauſe gives an air of ridicule to 
the ſerious difficulties into which you have been be- 
trayed? The deſtruction of one man has been now 
For many years the ſole object of your government; and 
if there can be any thing {till more diſgraceful, we have 
ſeen, for ſuch an object, the utmoſt influence of the exe- 
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eutive power, and every miniſterial artifice, exerted with- 
out ſucceſs, Nor can you ever ſucceed, unleſs he ſhould 
be imprudent enough to forfeit the protection of -thoſe 
laws to which you owe your crown, or unleſs your mini- 
ſters ſhould perſuade you to make it a 2 of force 
alone, and try the whole ſtrength of government in 
oppoſition to the people. The leſſons he has received 

from experience, will probably guard him from ſuch ex- 
ceſs of folly; and in your Majeſty's virtues we find an 
unqueſtionable aſſurance that no illegal violence will be 
attempted. 

Far from ſuſpecting you of ſo horrible a deſign, we 
would attribute the continual violation of the laws, and 
even this laſt enormous attack upon the vital principles of 
the conſtitution, to an ill- adviſed, unworthy, perſonal re- 
ſentment. From one falſe ſtep you have been 
into another; and as the cauſe was unworthy of you, 
your miniſters were determined that the prudence of the 
execution ſhould correſpond with the — and digni- 
ty of the deſign. They have reduced you to the neceſſity 
of chooſing out of a variety of difficulties ; to a ſituation 
ſo unhappy, that you can neither do wrong without ruin, 
nor right without affliction. Theſe worthy ſervants have 
undoubtedly given you many ſingular proofs of their abili- 
ties. Not contented with making Mr. Wilkes a man of 
importance, they have judiciouſly transferred the queſtion 
from the rights and intereſts of one man to the moſt im- 
portant rights and intereſts of the people; and forced 
your ſubjects, from wiſhing well to the cauſe. of an in- 
dividual, to unite with him in their own. Let them pro- 
ceed as they have begun, and your Majeſty need not 
doubt that the cataſtrophe will do no dithonour to the 
conduct of the piece. | 

The circumſtances to which you are reduced, will not 
admit of a compromiſe with the Engliſh nation. Unde- 
cifive qualifying meaſures will diſgrace your government 
ſtill more than open violence; and without ſatisfying the 
people, will excite their contempt. They have too much 
underſtanding and ſpirit to accept of an indirect ſatisfac- 
tion for a direct injury. Nothing leſs than a repeal; as 
formal as the reſolution itſelf, can heal the wound which 
has been given to the conſtitution, nor will any thing leſs 
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be accepted. I can readily believe that there is an influ- 


ence ſufficient to recal that pernicious vote. 'The Houſe 
of Commons undoubtedly conſider their duty to the crown 
as paramount to all other obligations. To us they are 
only indebted for an accidental exiſtence, and have juſtly 
transferred their gratitude from their parents to their be- 
nefactors; from thoſe who gave them birth, to the mi- 
niſter, from whoſe benevolence they derive the comforts 
and pleaſures of their political life—who has taken the 
tendereſt care of their infancy, and relieves their neceſſi- 
ties without offending their delicacy. But if it were 
poſſible for their integrity to be degraded to a condition 
ſo vile and abject, that, compared with it, the preſent 
eſtimation they ſtand in is a ſtate of honour and reſpect, 
confider, Sir, in what manner =_ will afterwards pro- 
ceed. Can you conceive that the people of this country 
will long ſubmit to be governed by fo flexible a Houſe of 
Commons? It is not in the nature of human ſociety, 
that any form of government, in ſuch circumſtances, can 
long be preſerved. In ours, the general contempt of the 


people is as fatal as their deteſtation. Such, I am per- 


ſuaded, would be the neceſſary effect of any baſe conceſ- 
ſion made by the preſent Houſe of Commons, and, as a 
qualifying meaſure would not be accepted, ig remains for 
to decide whether you will, at any hazafd, fupport a 
E. of men who have reduced you to this unhappy dilem- 
ma, or whether you will dani the united wiſhes of the 
whole people of England by diſſolving the parliament. 
Taking it for granted, as I do very ſincerely, that you 
have perſonally no deſign againſt the conſtitution, or an 
view inconſiſtent with the good of your ſubjects, I think 
you cannot heſitate long upon the choice which it equally 
concerns your intereſt and your honour to adopt. On one 
fide, you — the affections of all your Engliſh ſubjects, 
you relinquiſh every hope of repoſe to yourſelf, — you 
endanger the eſtabliſhment of your family for ever. All 
this you venture for no object whatſoever, or for ſuch an 
ject as it would be an affront to you to name. Men of 
ſenſe will examine your conduct with ſuſpicion ; while 
thoſe who are incapable of comprehending to what degree 
they are injured; afflict you with clamours equally inſo- 
lent and unmeaning. Suppoſing it poſſible that no fatal 
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happy, without the hope of a compenſation either from 
| intereſt or ambition. If an Engliſh king be hated or de- 
ſpiſed, he muſt be unhappy ; and this perhaps is the only 
political truth ROE — 7 — — be convinced of without 
experiment. But if the Engl le ſnould no lon 
confine their reſentment to a — — | 
their wrongs; if, following the glorious example of their 
anceſtors, they ſhould no longer appeal to the creature of 
the conſtitution, but to that high Being who gave them 
the rights of humanity, whoſe gifts it were ſacrilege to 
ſurrender ; let me aſk you, Sir, upon what part of your 
ſubjects would you rely for aſſiſtance ? | 

he people of Ireland have been- uniformly plundered 
and oppreſſed. In return, give you every day freſh 
marks of their reſentment. deſpiſe the miſerable 
governor you have ſent them 5, becauſe he is the creature 
of Lord Bute; nor is it from any natural confuſion in 
their ideas that they are ſo ready to confound the original 
of a king, with the diſgraceful repreſentation of him. 

The diſtance of the colonies would make it impoſſible 
for them to take an active concern in your affairs, if they 
were as well affected to your government as they once 
pretended to be to your perſon. They were ready enough 
to diſtinguiſh between you and your miniſters. | They 
complained of an act of the legiſlature, but traced the 
origin of it no higher than to the ſervants of the crown: 
They pleaſed themſelves with the hope that their ſove- 
reign, if 55 favourable — their cauſe, at * was im- 
partial. The deciſive onal took againſt 

— has effectually baniſhed char 6 diſtinction from 
their minds b. They confider you as united with your 
ſervants againſt America; and know how to diſtinguiſh 
the ſovereign and a venal parliament on one fide, from 
the real ſentiments of the Engliſh people on the other. 
Looking forward to independence, they might poſſibly 
receive you for their king; but, if ever you retire to 
America, be aſſured they will give you a covenant 
to digeſt, as the Preſbytery of nd would have been 
aſhamed to offer to Charles II. They left their native 
land in ſearch of freedom, and found it in a deſert. Di- 
vided as they are into a thouſand forms of policy and re- 
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\ © bgion, there is one point in which they all agree — they 


equally deteſt the pageantry of a king, and the ſuperci- 
hous hypocriſy of a biſhop. f 

It is not then from the alienated affections of Ireland 
or America that you can reaſonably look for aſſiſtance ;- 
ſtill leſs from the people of England, who are aCtually 
contending for their rights, and in this great queſtion are. 
parties againſt you. Nou are not, however, deſtitute of 
every appearance of ſupport : You have all the Jacobites, 
Nonjurors, Roman Catholics, and Tories of this country, 
and all Scotland without exception. Conſidering from 
what family you are deſcended, the choice of your friends 
has been ſingularly directed; and truly, Sir, if you had 
not loſt the Whig intereſt of England, I ſhould admire 


ur dexterity in turning the hearts of your enemies. Is 


it poſſible for you to place any confidence in men, who, 
before they are faithful to you, muſt renounee every opi- 
nion, and — every principle, both in church and ſtate, 
Which they inherit from their anceſtors, and are confirm- 
ed in by their education? whoſe numbers are ſo inconſi- 
derable, that they have long ſince been obliged to give up 
the principles and language which diſtinguiſh them as a 
party, and to fight under the banners of their enemies ? 
Their zeal begins with hypocriſy, and muſt conclude in 
treachery. At firſt they deceive, at laſt they betray. 
As to the Scotch, I muſt ſuppoſe your — and un- 
derſtanding ſo biaſſed, from your earlieſt infancy, in their 
favour, that nothing leſs than your own misfortunes can 
undeceive you. Tou will not accept of the uniform ex- 
perience of your anceſtors z- and, when once a man is de- 
termined to believe, the very abſurdity of the doctrine 
confirms him in his faith. A bigotted underſtanding can 
draw a proof of attachment to the Houſe of Hanover 
from a notorious zeal for: the Houſe of Stuart, and find 
an earneſt of future loyalty in former rebellions. Appear- 
ances are, however, in their favour ; ſo ſtrongly indeed, 
that one would think they had forgotten that you are 
their lawful King, and had miſtaken you for a pretender 
to the crown. Let it be admitted, then, that the Scotch 
are as ſincere in their preſent profeſſions as if you were 
in reality not an Englithman, but a Briton of the North. 
Tou would not be the firſt prince, of their native coun- 
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try, againſt whom they have rebelled, nor the firſt whom 
they have baſely betrayed. Have you forgotten, Sir, or 
has your favourite concealed from you that part of our 
hiſtory, when the unhappy Charles (and he too had pri- 
vate virtues) fled from the open, avowed indignation of 
his Engliſh ſubjects, and ſurrendered himſelf at diſcretion 
to the good faith of his own countrymen. Without look- 
ing for ſupport in their affections as ſubjects, he applied 
only to their honour as gentlemen for protection. They 
received kim as they would your Majeſty, with bows, 
and ſmiles, and falſehood, and kept him until they had 
ſettled their bargain with the Engliſh parliament ; then 
baſcly ſold their native king to the vengeance of his ene- 
mies. This, Sir, was not the act of a few traitors, but 
the deliberate treachery of a Scotch parliament, repre- - 
ſenting the nation. A wiſe prince might draw from it 
two l ſſons of equal utility to himſelf. On one fide he 
might learn to dread the undiſguiſed reſentment of a ge- 
nerous people, who dare openly aſſert their rights, and 
who in a juſt cauſe are ready to meet their ſovereign in 
the field, On the other ſide, he would be taught to 
apprehend ſomething far more formidable ;—a- fawning. 
treachery, againſt which no prudence can guard, no cou- 
rage can defend. The inſidious ſmile upon the cheek 
would warn him of the canker in the heart. | 

From the uſes to which one part of the army had been 
too frequently applied, you have ſome reaſon to expect 
that there are no ſervices they would refuſe. Here too 
we trace the partiality of your underſtanding. Lou take 
the ſenſe of the army from the conduct of the guards, 
with the ſame juſtice with which you collect the ſenſe of 
the people from the repreſentations of the miniſtry. Your 
marching regiments, Sir, will not make the guards their 
example either as ſoldiers or ſubjects. They feel and re- 
ſent, as they ought to do, that invariable, undiſtinguiſh= 
ing favour, with which the guards are treated i; while 
thoſe gallant troops, by whom every hazardous, every la- 
borious ſervice is performed, are left to periſh in garriſons 
abroad, or pine in quarters at home, neglected and for- 
gotten. If they had no ſenſe of the great original duty 
they owe their country, their reſentment would operate 


like patriotiſm, and leave your cauſe to be defended by 
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thoſe to whom you have laviſned the rewards and ho- 
nours of their profeſſion. The Prætorian bands, ener- 
vated and debauched as they were, had ſtill ſtrength 
enough to awe the Roman populace ; but when the diſ- 
tant legions took the alarm, they marched to Rome, and 
gave away the empire. N a | 
On this fide, then, whichever way you turn your eyes, 
you fee nothing but 1 and diſtreſs. You may 
determine to ſupport the very miniſtry who have reduced 
ur affairs to this deplorable ſituation ; you may ſhelter 
ourſelf under the forms of a parliament, and ſet your 
ple at defiance ; but be aſſured, Sir, that ſuch a reſo- 
—— would be as imprudent as it would be odious. If 
it did not immediately ſhake your eſtabliſhment, it would 
rob you of your peace'of mind for ever. £45! 52 
On the other, how different is the proſpe& ! How eaſy, 
how ſafe and honourable, is the path before you! The 
Engliſh nation declare they are you injured by their 
repreſentatives, and ſolicit your Majeſty to exert your 
lawful prerogative, and give them an 2 of re- 
calling a which they find has been ſcandalouſly abuſ- 
ed. You are not to be told that the power of the Houſe 
of Commons is not original, but delegated to them for 
the welfare of the people, from whom they received it. 
A queſtion of right arifes between the conftituent and 


the repreſentative body. By what authority ſhall it be 


| decided ? Will your Majeſty interfere in a queſtion in 
which you have properly no immediate concern ?—lt 
would be a ſtep equally odious and unneceſſary. Shall 
the Lords be called upon to determine the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Commons ?—They cannot do it without a 


flagrant breach of the conſtitution. Or will you refer it 


to the judges ?—They have often told your anceſtors that 
the law of parliament is above them. What part then 
remains, but to leave it to the people to determine for. 
themſelves ? They alone are injured; and ſince there is- 
no ſuperior power to which the caufe can be referred, 
they alone ought to determine. 

do not mean to perplex 2 with a tedious argument 
upon a ſubject already ſo diſcuſſed, that inſpiration could 
hardly throw a new light upon it. There are, however, 
two points of view in which it particularly imports your 
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Majeſty to conſider the late proceedings of the Houſe of 
——— By depriving a ſubje& of his birth-right, 
they have attributed to their own vote an authority equal 
to an act of the whole legiſlature ; and, though perhaps 
not with the ſame motives, have ſtrictly followed the ex- 
ample of the long parliament, which firſt declared the re- 
al office uſeleſs, and ſoon after, with as little ceremony, 
difſolved the Houſe of Lords. The ſame pretended power 
which robs an Engliſh ſubject of his birth-right, may rob 
an Engliſh king of his crown. In another view, the re- 
ſolution of the Houſe of Commons, apparently not ſo 
dangerous to your Majeſty, is ſtill more alarming to your 
people. Not contented with diveſting one man of his 
right, they have arbitrarily conveyed that right to ano- 
ther. They have ſet aſide a return as illegal, without 
daring to cenſure thoſe officers, who were particularly 
appriſed of Mr. Wilkes's incapacity, not only by the de- 
claration of the Houſe, but expreſsly by the writ directed 
to them, and who nevertheleſs returned him as duly elect- 
ed. They have rejected the majority of votes, the only 
criterion by which our laws judge of the ſenſe of the 
people; they have transferred the right of election from 
the collective to the repreſentative body; and by theſe 
acts, taken ſeparately or together, they have eſſentially 
altered the conſtitution of the Houſe of Commons, Ver 
ed, as your Majeſty undoubtedly is, in the Engliſh hif- 
tory, it cannot eaſily eſcape you, how much it is your in- 
tereſt, as well as your duty, to prevent one of the three 
eſtates from encroaching upon the province of the other 
two, or aſſuming the authority of them all. When once 
they have departed from the great conſtitutional _—Y 
which all their proceedings ſhould. be directed, who will 
anſwer for their future moderation? Or what aſſurance 
will they give you, that, when they have trampled upon 
their equals, they will ſubmit to a ſuperior ? Your Ma- 
jeſty may learn how nearly the ſlave and tyrant 
are allied. 0 | 
Same of your council, more candid than the reſt, ad- 
mit the abandoned profligacy of the preſent Houſe of 
Commons, but oppoſe their diſſolution upon an opinion, 
I confeſs, not very unwarrantable, that their ſucceſſors 
would be equally at the diſpoſal of the Treaſury. I can- 
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not perſuade myſelf that the nation will have profited ſo 


little by experience. But if that opinion were well found- 
ed, you might then gratify our wiſhes at an eaſy rate, and 
appeaſe the preſent clamour againſt your government, 
without offering any material injury to the favourite cauſe 
of corruption. | | 

. You have ſtill an honourable part to act. The aſſec- 
tions of your ſubjects may {till be recovered. But before 
you ſubdue their hearts, you muſt gain a noble victory 
over your own. . Diſcard thoſe little perſonal reſentments 
which have too long directed your public conduct. Par- 
don this man the remainder of his puniſhment ;z and if 
reſentment {till prevails, make it, what it ſhould have 
been long ſince, an act, not of mercy, but of contempt. 
He will ſoon fall back into his natural ſtation, —a ſilent 


ſenator, and hardly ſupporting the weekly eloquence of a 


newſpaper. 'The gentle breath of peace would leave him 


on the ſurface, neglected and unremoved. It is only the 


tempeſt that lifts him from his place. 

Without conſulting your miniſter, call together your 
whole council. Let it appear to the public, that you can 
determine and act for yourſelf. Come forward to your 


people. Lay afide the wretched formalities of a king; 


and ſpeak to your ſubjects with the ſpirit of a man, and 
in the language of a gentleman. Tell them yo6:x have 
been fatally deceived, 'The acknowledgment will be no 
diſgrace, but rather an honour. to your underſtanding. 
Tell them you are determined to remove every cauſe of 
complaint againſt your government; that you will give 
your confidence to no man who does not poſſeſs the con- 


ſidence of your ſubjects; and leave it to themſelves to de- 


termine, by their conduct at a future election, whether 
or no it be in reality the general ſenſe of the nation, that 
their rights have been arbitrarily invaded by the preſent 
Houſe of Commons, and the conſtitution betrayed. They 
will then do juſtice to their repreſentatives, and to them- 
ſelves. - 


. Theſe ſentiments, Sir, and the ſtyle they are conveyed 


in, may be offenſive perhaps, becauſe they are new to- 


ou. Accuſtomed to the language of courtiers, you mea- 


ſure. their affections by the vehemence of their expreſ- 


ſions ; and when they only praiſe you indirectly, you ad- 
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mire their ſincerity. But this is not a time to trifle with '- 
your fortune. They deceive you, Sir, who tell you that 
you have many friends whoſe affections are founded upon 
a principle of perſonal attachment. The firſt foundation 
of friendſhip, is not the power of conferring: benefits, 
but the equality with which they are received, and may 
be returned. The fortune which made you a king, for- 
bade you to have a friend. It is a law of nature which 
cannot be violated with impunity. 'The miſtaken prince, 
who looks for friendſhip, will find a favourite, and in that 
favourite the ruin of his affairs. a 
The people of England are loyal to the Houſe of Ha- 
nover, not from a vain preference of one family to ano- 
ther, but from a conviction that the eſtabliſhment of that 
family was neceſſary to the ſupport of their civil and re- 
ligious liberties. This, Sir, is a principle of allegiance 
equally ſolid and rational — fit for Engliſhmen to adopt, 
and well worthy of your Majeſty's encouragement. We 
cannot long be deluded by nominal diſtinctions. The 
name of Stuart, of itſelf, is only contemptible ;—armed 
with the ſovereign authority, their principles are formid- 
able. The prince who imitates their conduct, ſhould 
be warned by their example; and, while he plumes him- 
ſelf upon the ſecurity of his title to the crown, ſhould 


remember, that, as it was acquired by one revolution, it 
may be loſt by another. 


Jomuus. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


T0 HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RAT rox. 
MY LORD, Feb. 14. 1770. 


IF I were perſonally your enemy, I might pity 
and forgive you. You have every claim to compaſſion, 
that can ariſe from miſery and diſtreſs. 'The condition you 
are reduced to, would diſarm a private enemy of his re- 
ſentment, and leave no conſolation to the moſt vindictive 
ſpirit, but that ſuch an object as you are, would diſgrace 
the dignity of revenge. But in the relation you have 
borne to this country, you have no title to indulgence; 
and if I had followed the dictates of my own opinion, I 


neſt Houſe of Bloomſbury, you mu 
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ſhould never have allowed you the reſpite of a moment. 
In your public character, you have injured every ſubject 
of the empire; and though an individual is not autho- 
riſed to forgive the injuries done to ſociety, he is called 
upon to aſſert his ſeparate ſhare in the public reſentment. 
I ſubmitted, however, to the judgment of men more mo- 
derate, perhaps more candid than 'myſelf. For my own 
part I do not pretend to underſtand thoſe prudent forms 
of decorum, thoſe gentle rules of diſcretion which ſome 
men endeayour to unite with the conduct of the greateſt 
and moſt hazardous affairs. Engaged in the defence of 
an honourable cauſe, I would take a decifive part.—I 
ſhould fcorn to provide for a future retreat, or to keep 
terms with a man who preſerves no meaſures with the 
public. Neither the abject ſubmiſſion of deſerting his 
' poſt in the hour of danger, nor even the & ſacred ſhield 
of cowardice, ſhould protect him. I would purſue him 
through life, and try the laſt exertion of my abilities to 
preſerve the periſhable infamy of his name, and make it 
immortal. | 
What, then, my Lord, is this the event of all the fa- 
crifices you have made to Lord Bute's patronage, and to 
your own unfortunate ambition? Was it for this you 
abandoned your earlieſt friendſhips, the warmeſt con- 
nections of your youth, and all thoſe honourable engage- 
ments b which you once ſolicited, and might have ac- 
- quired the eſteem of your country? Have you ſecured 
no recompence for ſuch a waſte of honour ?!—Unhapp 
man | what party will receive the common deſerter of a 
parties? Without a client to flatter, without a friend to 
conſole you, and with only one N aa: from the ho- 
now retire into a 
dreadful ſolitude. At the moſt active period of life, you 
muſt quit the buſy ſcene, and conceal yourſelf from the 
world, if you would hope to fave the wretched remains 


of a ruined reputation. The vices operate like age; 


bring on diſeaſe before its time, and in the prime of youth 
leave the character broken and exhauſted. 
Let your conduct has been myſterious, as well as con- 
temptible. Where is now that firmneſs or obſtinacy ſo 
long boaſted of by your friends, and acknowledged by 
your enemies? We were taught to expect that you 
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would not leave the ruin of this country to be completed 

by other hands, but were determined either to gain a de- 
ciſive victory over the conſtitution, or to periſh bravely at 
leaſt behind the laſt dyke of the prerogative. You knew 
the danger, and might have been provided for it. You 
took ſufficient time to prepare for a. meeting with your 


parliament, to confirm the mercenary fidelity of your de- 


dants, and to ſuggeſt to your ſovereign a language 
Faited to his ae at leaſt, if not to bys benevolence 
and wiſdom. Yet, while the whole kingdom was agi» 
tated with anxious expectation upon one great point, you 


meanly evaded the queſtion, and, inſtead of the explicit 


firmneſs and deciſion of a king, gave us nothing but the 
miſery of a ruined ! grazier, and the whining piety of a 
Methodiſt. We had reaſon to expect that notice would 
have been taken of the petitions which the king had re- 
ceived from the Engliſh nation; and although I can con- 
ceive ſome perſonal motives for not yielding to them, I 
can find none, in common prudence or decency, for treat- 
ing them with contempt. aſſured, my Lord, the Eng- 
lch people will not tamely ſubmit to this unworthy treat- 
ment: — they had a right to be heard; and their petitions, 
if not granted, deſerved to be conſidered. Whatever be 
the real views and doctrine of a court, the ſovereign 
ſnould be taught to preſerve ſome forms of attention to 
his ſubjects; and, if he will not redreſs their grievances, 
not to make them a topic of jeſt and mockery among 
lords and ladies of the bedchamber. Injuries may be 
atoned for, and forgiven ; but inſults admit of no com- 
penſation. They degrade the mind in its own eſteem, 


and force it to recover its level by revenge. This neglect 


of the petitions was, however, a part of your original plan 
of government; nor will any conſequences it has pro- 
duced, account for your deſerting your ſovereign, in the 


| midſt of that diſtreſs in which you and your u new friends 


had involved him. One would think, my Lord, you 
might have taken this ſpirited reſolution before you had 
diſſolved the laft of thoſe early connections which once, 
even in your own opinion, did honour to your youth; 
before you had obliged Lord Granby to quit a (frvice he 
was attached to ;—before you had diſcarded one chancel- 
lor, and killed another. To what an abject condition 
z 
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haye you laboured to reduce the beſt of princes; when 
the unhappy man, who yields at laſt to ſuch perſonal in- 
ſtance and ſolicitation as never can be fairly employed 
againſt a ſubject, feels himſelf degraded by his compli- 
ance, and is unable to ſurvive the diſgraceful honours 
which his gracious — had compelled him to ac- 
cept. He was a man of ſpirit, for he had a quick ſenſe 
of ſhame, and death has redeemed his character. I know 
your Grace too well to appeal to your feelings upon this 
event; but there is another heart not yet, I hope, quite 


callous to the touch of humanity, to which it ought to 


be a dreadful leſſon for ever ®. | 
Now, my Lord, let us conſider the ſituation to which 


ou have conducted, and in which you have thought it 
adviſable to abandon, your royal maſter. Whenever the 
ple have complained, and nothing better could be ſaid 
in defence of the meaſures of government, it has been 
the faſhion to anſwer thus, though not very fairly, with 
an appeal to the. private virtues of your ſovereign : “ Has 
« he not, to relieve the people, ſurrendered a conſider- 
te able part of his revenue ?—Has he not made the judges 
c independent, by fixing them in their places for life?“ 
—My Lord, we acknowledge the gracious principle 
which gave birth to theſe conceſſions, and have nothing 


to regret but that it has never been adhered to. At the 


end of ſeven years, we are loaded with a debt of above 
five hundred thouſand pounds upon the civil liſt ; and 
we now fee the chancellor of Great Britain tyrannically 
forced out of his office, not for want of abilities, not for 
want of integrity, or of attention to his duty, but for de- 
livering his honeſt opinion in parliament, upon the great- 
eſt conſtitutional queſtion that has ariſen ſince the Revo- 
lution,—We care not to whole private virtues you ap- 

1: The theory of ſuch a government is falſehood and 
mockery; the practice is oppreſhon. You have laboured 
then (though I confeſs to no purpoſe) to rob your maſter 
of the only plauſibje anſwer that ever was given in de- 
fence of his government, —of the opinion which the 
people had conceived of his perſonal honour and integrity. 
— The Duke of Bedford was more moderate than your 
Grace. He only forced his maſter to violate a ſolemn 


promiſe made to an individual o. But you, my Lord, 
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have ſacceſsfully extended your advice to every political, 
every moral engagement, that could bind either the ma- 
giſtrate or the man. The condition of a King is often 
miſerable, but it required your Grace's abilities to make 
it contemptible.— Lou will ſay, perhaps, that che faithful 
ſervants, in whoſe hands you have left him, are able to 
retrieve his honour, and to ſupport his government. You 
have publicly declared, even fince your reſignationh, that 
you approved of their meaſures, and admired their con- 
duct, particularly that of the Earl of Sandwich. What 
a pity it is, that, with all this appearance, you ſhould 
think it neceſſary to ſeparate yourſelf from ſuch amiable 
companions'! You forget, my Lord, that while you are 
laviſh in the praiſe of men whom you deſert, you are pub- 
licly oppoſing your conduct to your opinions, and de- 
priving yourſelf of the only plauſible pretence oe had 
for leaving your Sovereign overwhelmed with diftreſs : I 
call it plauſible z for, in truth, there is no reaſon what- 
ſoever, leſs than the frowns of your maſter, that could 
juſtify a man of ſpirit for abandoning his poſt at a mo- 
ment ſo critical and important. It is in vain to evade the 
queſtion. If you will not ſpeak out, the public have a 
right to Judge from appearances. We are authoriſed to 
conclude, that you either differed from your colleagues, 
whoſe meaſures you {till affect to defend, or that you 
thought the adminiſtration of the King's affairs no longer 
tenable. You are at liberty to chooſe between the hypo- 
crite and the coward. Your beſt friends are in doubt 
which way they ſhall incline. Your country unites the 
characters, and gives you credit for them both. For my 
own part, I ſee nothing inconſiſtent in your conduct. 
You ra with betraying the people, —you conclude ' 
with betraying the King. 1; 

In your treatment of particular perſons, you have pre- 
ſerved the uniformity of your character. Even Mr. Brad- 
ſhaw declares, that no man was ever ſo ill uſed as him- 
ſelf. As to the proviſion ® you hare made for his family, 
he was entitled to it by the houſe he lives in. The ſuc- 


ceſſor of one chancellor might well pretend to be the 


rival of another. It is the breach of private 2 
which touches Mr. Bradſhaw; and, to ſay the truth, when 


2 man of his rank and abilities had taken ſo active a part 
| G | 
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in your affairs, he ought not to have been let down at 
laſt- with a miſerable penſion of fifteen pounds a-year. 
Colonel Luttrell, Mr. Onſlow, and Governor Burgoyne, 
were equally engaged with you, and have rather more 
reaſon to complain than Mr. Bradſhaw. Theſe are men, 
my Lord, whoſe friendſhip you ought to have adhered to 
on the ſame principle on which you deſerted Lord Rock- 
ingham, Lord Chatham, Lord Camden, and the Duke of 
Portland. We can eaſily account for your violating your 
_ engagements with men of honour, but why ſhould you 
betray your natural connections? Why ſeparate yourſelf 
from Lord Sandwich, Lord Gower, and Mr. Rigby, or 
leave the three worthy gentlemen above mentioned to 
ſhift for themſelves ? With all the faſhionable indulgence 
of the ra th this country does not abound in characters 
like theirs; and you may find it a very difficult matter to 
recruit the black catalogue of your friends. 42 
The recollection of the royal patent you ſold to Mr. 
Hine, obliges me to ſay a word in defence of a man 
whom you have taken the moſt diſhonourable means to 
injure. I do not refer to the ſham proſecution which 
ou affected to carry on againſt him. On that ground, 
I doubt not, he is prepared to meet you with tenfold: re- 
crimination, and ſet you at defiance. The injury you - 
Had done him affects his moral character. You knew 
that the offer to purchaſe the reverſion of a place, which 
has heretofore been fold under a decree of the Court of 
Chancery, however imprudent in his ſituation, would no 
way tend to cover him with that fort of guilt which you 
wiſhed to fix upon him in the eyes of the world. You 
laboured then, by every ſpecies of falſe ſuggeſtion, and 
even by publiſhing counterfeit letters, to have it under- 
ſtood that he had propoſed terms of accommodation to 
you, and had offered to abandon his principles, his party, 
and his friends. You conſulted your own breaſt for a 
character of conſummate treachery, and gave it to the 
public for that of Mr. Vaughan. I think myſelf obliged 
to do this juſtice to an injured man, becauſe I was de- 
_ ceived by the appearances thrown out by your Grace, and 
have frequently ſpoken of his conduct with indignation. 
If he really be, what I think him, honeit, though miſtaken, | 
he will be happy in recovering his reputation, though at 


' 


W 
the expence of his underſtanding. Here, I ſee, the mat. 
ter is likely to reſt. Your Grace is afraid to carry on 
the proſecution. Mr. Hine keeps quiet poſſeſſion of his 
purchaſe z and Governor Burgoyne, relieved from the ap- 
prehenſion of refunding the money, fits down, for the re- 
mainder of his life, INFAMOUS AND CONTENTED. 

I believe, my Lord, I may now take my leave of you 
for ever. You are no longer that reſolute miniſter, who 


had ſpirit to ſupport the moſt violent meaſures; who 


compenſated for the want of good and great qualities, by 
a brave determination (which ſome people admired and 


relied on) to maintain himſelf without them. The repu- 


tation of obſtinacy and perſeverance might have ſupplied 
the place of all the abſent virtues. You have now added 
the laſt negative to your character, and meanly confeſſed 
that you are deſtitute of the common ſpirit of a man. 
Retire then, my Lord, and hide your bluſhes from the 
world; for, with ſuch a load of -ſhame, even BLACK may 
change its colour. A mind ſuch as yours, in the ſolitary 
hours of domeſtic enjoyment, may ſtill find topics of 
conſolation. Lou may find it in the memory of violated 
friendſhip ; in the afflictions of an accompliſhed prince, 
whom you have diſgraced and deſerted; and in the agi- 
tations of -a great country, driven, by your counſels, to 
the brink of deſtruction. : "15 

The palm of miniſterial firmneſs is now transferred to 
Lord North. He tells us ſo himſelf, with the plenitude 
of the ore rotundo 4; and I am ready enough to believe, 
that, while he can keep his place, he will not eafily be 
perſuaded to reſign it. Your Grace was the firm mini- 


ſter of yeſterday : Lord North is the firm miniſter of to- 


day. To-morrow, perhaps, his Majeſty, in his wiſdom, 


may give us a rival for you both. You are too well ac- 


quainted with the temper of your late allies, to think it 
poſſible that Lord North ſhould be permitted to govern 
this country, If we may believe common fame, th 

have ſhown him their ſuperiority already, His * is 
indeed too gracious to inſult his ſubjects, by chooſing his 
firſt miniſter from among the domeſtics of the Duke of 
Bedford. That would have been too groſs an outrage to 
the three kingdoms. Their purpoſe, however, is equally 


anſwered by puſhing forward this unhappy figure, and 


d. 
* 
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forcing it to bear the odium of meaſures which they in 
reality direct. Without immediately appearing to govern, 
they poſſeſs the power and diſtribute the emoluments of 
government as they think proper. They ſtill adhere. to 
the ſpirit of that calculation, which made Mr. Luttrell 


- . repreſentative of Middleſex. Far from regretting your re- 
treat, they aſſure us very gravely, that it increaſes the 


real ſtrength of the miniſtry. According to this way of 
reaſoning, they will probably grow ſtronger, and more 


| flouriſhing, every hour they exiſt; for I think there is 


hardly a day paſſes in which ſome one or other of his 
Majeſty's ſervants docs not leave them to improve by the 
loſs of his aſſiſtance. But, alas! their countenances ſpeak 
a different language. When the members drop off, the 
main body cannot be inſenſible of its approaching diſſolu- 
tion. Even the violence of their proceedings is a ſignal 
of deſpair. Like broken tenants, who have had warn- 
ing to quit the premiſes, they curſe their landlord, de- 
ſtroy the fixtures, throw m_ 
care not what miſchief they do to the eſtate. 

0 | Jonws. 
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* 170 1E PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, | | 7 | March 19. 1770. 
_ T BELI1eve there is no man, however indifferent 


about the intereſts of this 'country, who will not my ; 


* confeſs that the fituation to which we are now reduce 

Whether it has ariſen from the violence of faction, or from 
an arbitrary ſyſtem of government, juſtifies the moſt me- 
lancholy apprehenſions, and calls for the exertion of 


whatever wiſdom or vigour is left among us. The King's 


+ anſwer to the remonſtrance of the city of London, and 
the meaſures ſince adopted by the miniſtry, amount to a 


plain declaration, that the principle, on which Mr. Lut- 
trelt was ſeated in the Houſe of Commons, is to be ſup- 


ported in all its conſequences; and. carried to its utmoſt 
extent. The ſame ſpirit, which violated the freedom of 
election, now invades the declaration and bill of rights, 
and threatens to puniſh the ſubject for exerciſing a privi- 


; i 


thing into confuſion, and 
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lege, hitherto undiſputed, of petitioning the crown. The 
grievances of the people are aggravated by inſults ; their 
complaints not merely diſregarded, but checked by autho- 
rity ; and every one of thoſe acts, againſt which they re- 
monſtrated, confirmed by the King's deciſive approbation. 
At ſuch a moment, no honeſt man will remain filent or 
inactive. However diſtinguiſhed by rank or property, in 
the rights of freedom. we are all equal. As we are Eng- 
liſnmen, the leaſt conſiderable man among us has an in- 
tereſt equal to the proudeſt nobleman, in the laws and 


cConſtitution of his country, and is equally called upon to 


make a generous contribution in ſupport of them he- 
ther it be the heart to conceive, the underſtanding to di- 
rect, or the hand to execute. It is a common cauſe, in 
which we are all intereſted, in which we ſhould all be en- 
gaged. The man who deſerts it at this alarming crifis, is 


an enemy to his country, and, what I think of infinitely 


leſs importance, a traitor to his ſove reign. The ſubject, 
who is truly loyal to the chief magiſtrate, will neither ad- 
viſe nor ſubmit to arbitrary meaſures. - The city of Lon- 


don have given an example, which, I doubt not, will be 
followed by the whole kingdom. The noble ſpirit of the 


metropolis is the life-blood of the ſtate, collected at the 
heart: from that point it circulates, with health and vi- 
gour, through every artery of the conſtitution. The time 
is come, when the body of the Engliſh people muſt aſſert 


their own cauſe: conſcious of their ſtrength, and animat- 


ed by a ſenſe of their duty, they will not ſurrender their 

birthrights to miniſters, .parliaments, or k ing. 
The city of London have expreſſed their ſentiments - 
with freedom and firmneſs; they have ſpoken truth bold- 
ly; and, in whatever light their remonſtrance may be re- 
preſented by courtiers, I defy the moſt ſubtle lawyer in 
this country to point out a ſingle inſtance in which they 
have exceeded the truth. Even that aſſertion, which we 
are told is moſt offenſive to parliament, in the theory of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, is ſtrictly true. If any part of 
the repreſentative body be not choſen by the people, that 
part vitiates and corrupts the whole. If there be a defect 
in the repreſentation of the people, that power, which 
alone is equal to the making of the laws in this country, 
is not complete, and the acts of parliament under that 
| | Gz | 
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circumſtance are not the acts of a pure and entire legiſla- 


ture. I ſpeak of the theory of our conſtitution 53 and 
whatever difficulties or inconvemences may attend the 
practice, I am ready to maintain, that as far as the fact de- 
viates from the principle, ſo far the practice is vicious and 
corrupt. I have not heard a queſtion raiſed upon any 
other part of the remonſtrance. That the principle on 


_ which the Middleſex election was determined, is more 


pernicious in its effects than either the levying of ſhip-mo- 
ney by Charles the Firſt, or the ſuſpending power aſſumed 


by his fon, will — be diſputed by any man who un- 


derſtands or wiſhes well to the mo conſtitution. It is not 


an act of open violence done by the King, or any direct or 


palpable breach of the laws attempted by his miniſter, that 


can ever endanger the liberties of this country. Againſt 


ſuch a King or miniſter, the people would immediately take 


the alarm, and all the parties unite to oppoſe him. The laws 
may be groſsly violated in particular inſtances, without any 


direct attack upon the whole ſyſtem. Facts of that kind 
Rand alone; they are attributed to neceſſity, not defended 


by principle. We can never be really in danger, until the 
forms of parliament are made uſe of to deſtroy the ſubſtance 
of our civil and political liberties ;—until parliament itſelf 
-betrays its truſt, by contributing to eſtabliſh new principles 
.of government, and employing the very weapons commit- 
ted to it by the collective body, to ſtab the conſtitution. 
As for the terms of the remonſtrance, I prefume it will 


not be affirmed, by any perſon leſs poliſhed than a gentle- 


man-uſher, that this is a ſeaſon for compliments. Our 


| cre King, indeed, is abundantly civil to himſelf. In- 
- 


ad of an anſwer to a petition, his Majeſty very gra- 


-cioutty pronounces his own panegyric; and I confeſs, 
that, as far as his perſonal behaviour, or the royal purity 
aof his intentions, is concerned, the truth of thoſe declara- 


tions, which the - miniſter has drawn up for his maſter, 
cannot decently be diſputed. In every other reſpect, I 
affirm, that they are abſolutely unſupported either in ar- 
ent or fact. I muſt add too, that ſuppoſing the 
peech were otherwiſe unexceptionable, it is not a direct 
anſwer to the petition of the city. His Majeſty is pleaſed 
to ſay, that he is always ready to receive the requeſts of 


his ſubjeQs : yet the ſheriffs were twice ſent back with an 


— 
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excuſe, and it was certainly debated in council whether or 
no the magiſtrates. of the city of London ſhould be admit- 
ted to an audience. Whether the remonſtrance be or be 
not injurious to parliament, is the very queſtion between 
the parliament and the people; and ſuch a queſtion as 
cannot be decided by the aſſertion of a third party, how- 
ever reſpectable. That the petitioning for a diſſolution 
of parliament is irreconcileable with the principles of the 
conſtitution, is a new doctrine. His Majeſty perhaps has 
not been informed, that the Houſe of Commons them- 
ſelves have, by a formal reſolution, admitted it to be the 
right of the ſubject. His Majeſty proceeds to aſſure us, 
that he has made the laws the rule of his condudt.—Was 
it in ordering or permitting his miniſters to apprehend 
Mr. Wilkes by a general warrant? Was it in ſuffering 
his miniſters to revive the obſolete maxim of nullum tem- 
pus to rob the Duke of Portland of his property, and 
thereby give a deciſive turn to a county election f—Was 
it in erecting a chamber conſultation of ſurgeons, with 
Authority to examine into, and ſuperſede the legal verdict 
of a jury? Or did his Majeſty conſult the laws of this 
country, when he permitted his ſecretary of ſtate to de- 
clare, that, whenever the civil magiſtrate is trifled with, 
a military force muſt be ſent for, without the delay of a 
moment, and effectually employed? or was it in the bar- 
barous exactneſs with which this 4llegal, inhuman, doc- 
trine was carried into execution ?—lt his Majeſty had re- 
collected theſe facts, I think he would never have faid, at 
leaſt with any reference to the meaſures of his govern- 


ment, that he had made the laws the rule of his conduct. 


To talk of preſerving the affections, or relying on the ſup- 
port of his ſubjeRs, while he continues to act upon theſe 
principles, is indeed paying a compliment to their loyalty, 
which I hope they have too much ſpirit and underſtand- 
= deferve: + +: * l 
His Majeſty, we are told, is not only punctual in the 
performance of his on duty, but careful not to aſſume 
any of thoſe powers which the conſtitution has placed in 
other hands. Admitting this laſt aſſertion to be ſtrictly 
true, it is no way to the purpoſe. The city of London 
have not deſired the King to aſſume a power placed in 
other hands. If they had, I ſhould hope to fee the per- 
642 


: firſt is, THAT THE PEOPLE MAY BE FREE *, 
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ſon, who dared to preſent fuch a petition, immediately 


impeached. They folicit their ſovereign to exert that con- 
ſtitutional authority, which the laws have veſted in him, 


for the benefit of his ſubjects. They call upon him to 
make uſe of wy — ul prerogative, in a cafe which our 


laws evidently ſuppoſed might happen, fince they have 


provided for it by — * e ſovereign with a diſcre- 


tionary power bo: diſſolve the parliament: This requeſt 


will, I am confident, be ſupported by remonſtrances from 
all parts of the kingdom. His Majeſty will find at laſt, 
that this is the ſenſe of his people ; and that it is not his 
intereſt to ſupport either miniſtry or parliament, at the 


hazard of a breach with the collective body of his ſubjects. 
— That he is king of a free people, is indeed his greateſt 


glory. That he may long continue the king of a free 
people, is the ſecond with that animates my heart. The 
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SIR, April 3. 1770. 


In my laſt W Lene you my opinion of 
the truth and propriety of his MajeRy's gar to the city 


of London, conſidering it merely as the ſpeech of a mi- 
niſter, drawn up in his own defence, and delivered, as. 
uſual, by the chief magiſtrate. I would ſeparate, as much 


as poſſible,” the king's 3 character and behaviour 


N the acts of the preſent government, I wiſh it to be 
underſtood that his Majeſty had in effect no more concern 
in the ſubſtance of —— he ſaid, than Sir James Hodges 
had in the remonſtrance; and that as Sir James, in virtue 


2 his office, was obliged to ſpeak the ſentiments of the 
people, his Majeſty might think himſelf bound, by the 
ſame oſſicial obligation, to give a graceful utterance to the 


ſentiments of his miniſter. The cold formality of a 


1 well- repeated leſſon is widely diſtant from the ne 


expreſſion of the heart. 
This diſtinction, however, is only true with reſpect to 


the meaſure * The conſequences of it reach beyond 


0 
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the miniſter, and materially affect his Majeſty's honour. 
In their own nature they are formidable enough to alarm 
a man of prudence, and diſgraceful enough to afflict a man 
of ſpirit. A ſubject, whoſe fincere attachment to his 
Majeſty's perſon and family is founded upon rational prin- 
ciples, will not, in the preſent eonjuncture, be ferupulous 
of alarming, or even of afflicting his ſovereign. © I know 
there is another fort of loyalty, of which his Majeſty has 
had plentiful experience. When the loyal of Tories, 
Jacobites, and Scotchmen, has once taken poſſeſſion of an 
unhappy prince, it ſeldom leaves him without accompliſh- 
ing his deſtruction. When the poiſon of their doctrines 
has tainted the natural benevolence of | his. diſpoſition, 
when their inſidious counſels have corrupted the ſtamina 
of his government, what antidote can reſtore- him to his 
political health and honour, but the firm ſincerity of his 
Engliſh ſubjects? 00h 7: 

It has not been uſual in this country, at leaſt ſince the 

days of Charles the Firſt, to fee the ſovereign 2 
at variance or engaged in a direct altercation with His ſub- 
jets. Acts of grace and indulgence are wiſely appropriated 
to him, and ſhould eonſtantly be performed by himſelf. 
He never ſhould appear but in an amiable light to his fub- 
jets. Even in France, as long as any ideas of a limited 
monarchy were thought worth preſerving, it was a maxim, 
that. no man ſhould leave the royal preſence diſcontented. 
They have loſt or renounced the moderate principles of 
their government; and now when their parliaments ven- 
ture to remonſtrate, - the t comes forward, and an- 
ſwers abſolutely. for himſelf. The ſpirit of their pr 
' ſent conſtitution requires that the king thouldr be 

ed; and the principle, I believe, is tolerably ſupported by 
the fact. But, in our political ſyſtem, the theory is at va- 
riance with. the practice; for the king ſhould be beloved. 
Meaſures of greater ſeverity may, indeed, in ſome circum- 
ſtances, be neceſfary; but the miniſter who adviſes, ſhould 
take the execution and odium of them entirely upon him 
ſelf. He not only betrays, his maſter, but violates the 
ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution, when he expoſes the 
chief magiſtrate to the perſonal hatred or contempt of his 
ſubjects. When we ſpeak of the firmneſs of government, 


we mean an uniform ſyſtem of meaſures, deliberately 


p, 


en 


adopted; and reſolutely maintained by the ſervants of the 


the Crown, not a peeviſh aſperity in the language or 
behaviour of the ſovereign. The government of a weak 


_ irreſolute monarch may be wiſe, moderate, and ; that 
of an obſtinate capricious prince, on the contrary may be 
feeble, undetermined, and relaxed. The reputation of 
puplie meaſures depends upon the miniſter, who is reſpon- 
ſible ; not upon the king, whoſe private opinions are not 


ſuppoſed to have any weight againſt the advice of his 


_ - council, and whoſe perſonal authority ſhould therefore 
never be interpoſed in public affairs. —This I believe is 


true conſtitutional doctrine. But for a moment let us 
ſuppoſe it falſe. Let it be taken for granted, that af oc- 
caſion may ariſe in which a king of England ſhall be 
compelled to take upon himfelf the ungrateful office of re- 
jecting the petitions, and cenſuring the conduct of his 
lubjecks and let the city remonſtrance be ſuppoſed to have 
created ſo extraordinary an occaſion. On this principle, 
vhich I preſume no friend of adminiſtration will diſpute, 
let the wiſdom and ſpirit of the miniſtry be examined. 


They adviſe the king to hazard his dignity, by a poſitive 


declaration of his own ſentiments.— They ſuggeſt to him - 
.z language full of ſeverity and reproach. What follows? 
When his Majeſty had taken ſo decifive a part in ſupport 
of his miniſtry and parliament, he had a right to expect 
from them a reciprocal demonſtration of firmneſs in their 
own cauſe, and of their zeal for his honour. He had rea- 
ſon to expect (and ſuch, I doubt not, where the bluſtering 
miſes of Lord North), that the perſons, whom he had 
en adviſed to charge with having failed in their reſpect 
to him, with having injured parliament and violated the 


principles of the conſtitution, ſnould not have been per- 


- 


mitted to eſcape without ſome ſevere marks of the diſplea- 
ſure and vengeance of parliament. As the matter ſtands, 


the miniſter, after placing his ſovereign in the moſt unfa- 


vourable light to his ſubjects, and after attempting to fix the. 
ridicule and odium of his own precipitate meaſures upon 
the royal character, leaves him a ſolitary figure upon the 
ſcene, to recal, if he can, or to compenſate, by future 
eompliances, for one unhappy. demonſtration of ill-ſup- 
ported firmneſs and ineffectual reſentment. As a man of 


Jpirit, his Majeſty cannot but be ſenſible, that the lofty 


— 
» . . 
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terms in which he was perſuaded to reprimand the city, 
when united with the filly concluſion of the buſineſs, re- 
ſemble the pomp of a mock-tragedy, where the moſt pa- 
thetic ſentiments, and even the ſufferings of the hero, are 
calculated for deriſion. | SIT; I 
Such has been the boaſted firmneſs and conſiſtency of 


- -a miniſter 5, whoſe appearance in the-Houſe of Commons 


was thought effential to the King's ſervice; - whoſe pre- 
ſence was to influence every diviſion z—J#. ho had a voice 
to perſuade, an eye to penetrate, a geſture to command. 
The reputation of theſe great qualities has been fatal to 
his friends. The little dignity of Mr. Ellis has been com- 
mitted, The mind was ſunk';—combultibles were pro- 
vided; and Welbore Ellis, the Guy Faux of the fable, 
waited only for the ſignal of command. All of a ſudden. 
the country gentlemen diſcover how groſsly they have 
been deceived ;—the miniiter's heart fails him; the grand 
plot is defeated in a moment; and poor Mr. Ellis and his 
motion taken into cuſtody. From the event of Friday laſt, 
one would imagine that ſome fatality hung over this gen- 
tleman. Whether he makes or ſuppreſſes a motion, he is 
equally ſure of his diſgrace. But the complexion of the 
times will ſuffer no man to be vice-treaſurer of Ireland 
with impunity r. * Y 
I do not mean. to expreſs the ſmalleſt anxiety for the 
-miniſter's reputation. He acts ſeparately for himſelf, and 
the moſt ſhameful inconfiltency may perhaps be no diſ- 
grace to him. But when the ſovereign, who repreſents. 
the majeſty of the ſtate, appears in perſon, his dignity 
ſhould be ſupported. The occaſion ſhouid be important; 
the plan well confidered;—the execution ſteady and conſiſt- 
ent. My zeal for his Majeſty's real honour compels me to 
aſſert, aac it has been too much the ſyſtem of the preſent 
reign, to introduce him perſonally, either to act for, or to 
defend his ſervants. They perſuade him to do what is pro- 
perly their buſineſs, and deſert him in the midſt of it. 
Vet this is an inconvenience to which he muſt for ever be 
expoſed, while he adheres to a miniſtry divided among 
themſelyes, or unequal in credit and ability to the great taſk 
they have undertaken. Inſtead of reſerving the interpoſ- 
tion of the royal perſonage as the laſt reſource of govern- 


ment, their weakneſs obliges them to S it to every 


/ 
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ordinary occaſion, and to render it cheap and common in 


the opinion of the ba Inſtead of ſupporting their maſ- 
i 


ter, they look to him for ſupport 3 and, for the emolu- 


ments of remaining one day more in office, care not how 
much his ſacred character is proſtituted and diſhonoured. 
If I thought it poſſible for this paper to reach the cloſet, 
I would venture to appeal at once to his Majeſty's judg- 
ment, I would aſk him, but in the moſt reſpectable terms, 
As you are a young man, Sir, who ought to have a lite 
« of happineſs in proſpect as you are a huſband z—as 
« you are a father (your filial duties, I own, have been 
« religiouſly performed); is it bona ide for your intereſt or 
e your honour, to ſacrifice your domeſtic tranquillity, and 
« to live in a perpetual diſagreement with your people, 
« merely to preſerve ſuch a chain of beings as North, Bar- 
* rington, Weymouth, Gower, Ellis, Onſlow, Rigby, Jer- 
«© ry Dyſon, and Sandwich? Their very names are a fatire 
upon all government; and I defy. the graveſt of your 
« chaplains to read the catalogue without laughing.” 
For my, own part, Sir, I have always conſidered ad- 


_ drefles from parliament, as a faſhionable unmeaning for- 


mality, Uſurpers, idiots, and tyrants, have been ſucceſ- . 
fively complimented with Gal ab ſame profeſſions of 
duty and affection. But let us ſuppoſe them to mean ex- 
actly what they profeſs. The conſequences deſerve to be 
confidered. Either the ſovereign is a man of high. ſpi- 
rit and. dangerous ambition, ready to take advantage of 

the treachery of his parliament, ready to accept the ſurren- 
der they make him of the public liberty ;—or he is a mild, 
undeſigning prince, who, provided they indulge him with 
a little ſtate and pageantry, would of himſelf intend no 
miſchief. On the firſt ſuppoſition; it muſt ſoon be de- 
cided by the fword, whether the conſtitution ſhould be 
loſt or preſerved. On the ſecond, a prince no way qua- 
lified for the execution of a great and hazardous enter- 
priſe, and without any determined object in view, may 
nevertheleſs be driven into ſuch deſperate m«eaſures, as 


may lead directly to his ruin, or diſgrace himſelf by a 


ſhameful fluctuation between the extremes of violence at 
one moment, and timidity at another. The miniſter, per- 
haps, may have reaſon to be ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of 


the preſent hour, and with the profits of his employment. 
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He is the tenant of the day, and has no intereſt in the in- 
heritance. The ſovereign himſelf is bound by other obli- 
gations; and ought to look forward to a ſuperior, a per- 
manent intereſt. His paternal tenderneſs ſhould remind 
him, how many hoſtages he has given to ſociety. The 
ties of nature come powerfully in aid of oaths and pro- 
teſtations. The father, who conſiders his own precarious 
ſtate of health, and the poſſible hazard of a long minori- 
ty, will wiſh to ſee the family eſtate free and unencum- 
bered . What is the dignity of the crown, though it 
were really maintained z-—what is the honour of parlia- 
ment, ſuppoſing it could exiſt without any foundation of 
integrity and juſtice or what is the vain reputation of 
_ firmneſs, even if the ſcheme of the government were uni- 
form and conſiſtent, compared with the heart-felt atfec- 
tions of the people, with the happineſs and ſecurity of the 
Royal Family, or even with the 'grateful acclamations of 
the populace ? Whatever ſtyle of contempt-may be adopt- 
ed by miniſters or parliaments, no man ſincerely deſpiſes 
the voice of the Engliſh nation. The Houſe of Commons 
are only interpreters, whoſe duty, it is to convey the ſenſe of 
the people faithfully to the crown. If the interpretation be 
falſe or imperfect, the conſtituent powers are called upon 
to deliver their own ſentiments. Their ſpeech is rude, but 
intelligible ;—their geſtures fierce, but full of explanation. 
Perplexed by ſophiſtries, their honeſt eloquence riſes into 
action. Their firſt appeal was to the integrity of their 
repreſentatives ;—the ſecond, to the king's juſtice the 
laſt argument of the people, whenever they have recourſe 
to it, will carry more perhaps than perſuaſion to parlia- 
ment, or ſupplication to. the throne. 1 4 * 
| | | Junius. 
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+ . WriLlK parhament was fitting, it would neither 
have been ſafe, nor perhaps quite regular, to offer any 
opinion to the public, upon the juſtice or wiſdom of their 
proceedings. To pronounce: fairly upon their conduct, 


„ 


it was ne to wait until we could conſider, in one 
view, the ning, progreſs, and - concluſion of their 
deliberations. The cauſe of the public was undertaken 


and ſupported by men, whoſe abilities and united autho- 


rity, to ſay nothing of the advantageous ground the 
ſtood on, might well be thought ſufficient to determine : 
popular queſtion in favour of the people. Neither was 


the Houſe of Commons fo abſolutely engaged in defence 


of the miniſtry, or even of their own reſolutions, but that 
might have paid ſome decent regard to the known 
diſpoſition of their conſtituents 5 and, without any diſho- 
nour to their firmneſs, might have retracted an opinion 
too haſtily adopted, when they ſaw the alarm it had cre- 
ated, and how ftrongly it was oppoſed by'the general 
ſenſe of the nation. 'The miniſtry too would have con- 
ſulted their own immediate - intereſt, in making ſome 
conceſſion ſatisfactory to the moderate part of the peo- 
ple. Without touching the fact, they might have con- 
ſented to guard againſt, or give up the dangerous prin- 
eiple on which it was eſtabliſhed. In this ſtate of things, 
I think it was highly improbable at the beginning of the 
ſeſſion, that the complaints of the people, upon a matter 
which, in their approbation at leaſt, immediately affected 
the life of the conſtitution, would . be treated with as 
much contempt by their own repreſentatives, and by the 
Houſe of Lords, as they Had been by the other branch 
of the legiſlature. Deſpairing of their integrity, we had 
a right to expect ſomething from their prudence, and 
ſomething from their fears. The Duke of Grafton cer- 
tainly did-not foreſee to what an extent the corruption of 
a parliament might be carried. He thought, perhaps, that 


there was ſtill ſome portion of ſhame or virtue left in the 
majority of the Houſe of Commons, or that there was a 


line in public proſtitution beyond which they would ſcruple 


to proceed. Had-the'young man been a little more prac- 


tiſed in the world, or had he ventured to meaſure the cha- 
racters of other men by his own, he would not have been 
ſo. eaſily diſcouraged. | 1 ä E. 

Ihe prorogation of parliament naturally calls upon us 
to review their proceedings, and to conſider the condition 
in which they left the kingdom. I do not queſton but 
they have done what is -uſually called the king's buſineſs, 
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much to his Majeſty's ſatisfaction. We have only to la- 
ment, that, in conſequence of a ſyſtem introduced or re- 
vived in the preſent reign, this kind of merit ſhould be 
very conſiſtent with the neglect of every duty they owe 
to the nation. The interval between the opening of the 
laſt and cloſe of the former ſeſſion was longer than uſu- 
al. Whatever were the views of the miniſter in defer- 
ring the meeting of parliament, ſufficient time was cer- 
tainly given to every member of the Houſe of Commons, 
to look back upon the ſteps he had taken, and the conſe- 
quences they had produced. The zeal of party, the vio- 
lence of perſonal animoſities, and the heat of contention, 
had leiſure to ſubſide. From that period, whatever reſo- 
lution they took was deliberate and prepenſe. In the 
preceding ſeſſion,” the dependants cf the miniſtry had af- 
fected to believe, that the final determination of the que- 
ſtion would have ſatisfied the nation, or at leaſt put a ſtop 
to their complaints; as if the certainty of an evil could 
. diminiſh the ſenſe of it, or the nature of injuſtice could 
be altered by deciſion. But they found the people of 
England were in a temper very diſtant from ſubmiſſion ; 
and, although it was contended that the Houſe of Com- 
mons could not themſelves reverſe a reſolution, which 
had the force and effect of a judicial ſentence, there 
were other conſtitutional expedients, which would have 
given a ſecurity againſt any ſimilar attempts for the 
future. The general propoſition, in which the whole 
country had an intereſt, might have been reduced to a 
particular fact, in Which Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Luttrell 
would alone have been concerned. The Houſe of Lords 
might interpoſe the King might diflolve the parliament; 
er, if every other reſource failed, there ſtill lay a grand 
conſtitutional writ of error, in behalf of the people, from 
the deciſion of one court to the wiſdom of the whole le- 
giſlature. Every one of theſe remedies has been ſucceſ- 
fively attempted. The people performed their part witH 
dignity, fpirit, and perſeverance. ' For many months his 
Majeſty heard i from his people but the language 
of complaint and reſentment ;—unhappily for the coun- 
try, it was the triumph of his courtiers that he heard it 
with an indifference approaching to contempt. * 
The Houſe of Commons having aſſumed a power un- 
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known to the conſtitution, were determined not merely 
to ſupport it in the ſingle inſtance in queſtion, but to 
maintain the doctrine in its utmoſt extent, and to eſta- 


bliſh the fact as a precedent in law, to be applied in what- 
ever manner his Majeſty's ſervants ſhould hereafter think 
fit. Their proceedings upon this occaſion are a ſtrong 
proof that a deciſion, in = 

juſt, can only be ſupported by a continuation of falſchood 
and injuſtice. To ſupport their former reſolutions, they 


were obliged to violate ſome of the beſt known and eſta- 


bliſhed rules of the Houſe. In one inſtance, they went 
ſo far as to declare, in open defiance of truth and com- 
mon ſenſe, that it was not the rule of the Houſe to divide 
a complicated queſtion at the requeſt of a member *. 


But after trampling upon the laws. of the land, it was not 
wonderful that they ſhould. treat the private regulations of - 


firſt inſtance illegal and un- 


their own afſembly with equal diſregard. The Speaker, 


being young in office, began with pretended ignorance, 


and ended with deciding for the miniſtry. We were not 


ſurpriſed at the deciſion; but he heſitated and bluſhed at 
his own baſeneſs, and every man was aſtoniſhed x. 

The intereſt of the public was vigorouſly ſupported in 
the Houſe of Lords. Their right to defend the conſti- 
tution againſt an encroachment of the other eſtates, and 


the neceſſity of exerting it at this period, was urged to 


them with every argument that could be ſuppoſed to in- 


fluence the heart or the underſtanding. But it ſoon ap- 


peared that they had already taken their part, and were 


determined to ſupport the Houſe of Commons, not only 
at the expence of truth and decency, but even by a ſur- 


render of their own moſt important rights. Inſtead of 


N 23 that duty which the conſtitution expected 


from them, in return for the dignity and independence 


of their ſtation, in return for the hereditary ſhare it has 


given them in the legiſlature, the majority of them made 


common cauſe. with the other Houſe, in oppreſſing the 


people, and eſtabliſhed another doctrine as falſe in itſelf, 
and if poſhble more pernicious to the conſtitution, than 
that on which the Middleſex election was determined. 
By refolving, © that they had no right to impeach a judg- 


„ ment of the Houſe of Commons in any caſe whatſa- 
ever, where that Houſe has a competent juriſdiction.“ 


— 
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they in effect gave up that conſtitutional check and reci- 
procal controul of one branch of the legiſtature over 
the other; which is perhaps the greateſt and moſt im- 
portant object provided for by the diviſion of the whole 
tegiſlative power into three eſtates: and now, let the ju- 


dicial decifions of the Houſe of Commons be ever fo ex- 


travagant, let their declarations of the law be ever fo fla- 
grantly falſe, arbitrary, and oppreſſive to the ſubject, the 
Houſe of Lords have impoſed a flavith ſilence upon them- 
ſelves they cannot interpoſe, -they cannot protect the 
ſubject, — they cannot defend the laws of their country. 
A conceſſion ſo extraordinary in itſelf, ſo contradictory 
to the principles of their own inſtitution, cannot but 
alarm the moſt unſuſpecting mind. We may well con- 
clude that the Lords would hardly have yielded ſo much 
to the other Houſe, without the certainty of a compen- 
ſation, which can only be made to them at the expence 
of the people 7. The arbitrary power they have aſſumed 
of impoſing fines, and committing during pleaſure, will 
now be exerciſed in its full extent. The Houſe of Com- 
mons are too much in their debt to queſtion or interrupt 
their proceedings. The Crown too, we may be well af 
| ſured, will loſe nothing in this new diſtribution of power. 
After declaring, that ta petition for a diſſolution of par- 
liament, is irreconcileable with the principles of the con- 
ſtitution, his Majeſty has reaſon to — that ſome ex- 

traordinary compliment will be returned to the royal 
prerogative. The three branches of the legiſlature ſeem 
to treat their ſeparate rights and intereſt as the Roman 
Triumvirs did their friends. They reciprocally ſacriſice 
them to the animoſities of each other, and eſtabliſh a de- 
teſtable union among themſelves, upon the ruin of the 
laws and liberty of the commonwealth. | a 
_ Through the whole proceedings of the Houſe of Com- 

mons, in this ſeſſion, there is an apparent, a palpable 
conſciouſneſs of guilt, which has prevented their daring 
to aſſert their own dignity, where it has been immediately 
and groſsly attacked. In the courſe of Dr. Muſkgrave's 
examination, he ſaid every thing that can be conceived 
mortifying to individuals, or offenſive to the Houſe. 


They voted. his information frivolous; but they were | 


awed by his firmneſs and integrity, and ſunk under it. 
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The terms in which the ſale of a patent to Mr. Hine 


were communicated to the public, naturally called for a 
parliamentary inquiry. The integrity of the Houſe of 
Commons was directly impeached; but they had not cou- 


rage to move in their own vindication, becauſe the in- 


quiry would have been fatal to Colonel Burgoyne and the 
Duke of Grafton. When Sir George Savile branded 


them with the name of traitors to their conſtituents; ; 
when the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and Mr. Trecothick, 


expreſsly avowed and maintained every part of the cit 
remonſtrance; why did they tamely ſubmit to be inſulted ? 
Why did they not immediately expel thoſe refractory 
members ? Conſcious of the motives on which they had 
acted, they prudently preferred infamy to danger; and 
were better prepared to meet the contempt, tlran to rouſe 
the indignation of the whole people. Had they expelled 
thoſe five members, the conſequences of the new doc- 
trine of incapacitation would have come immediately home 
to every man. The truth of it would then have been 
fairly tried, without any reference to Mr. Wilkes's private 
character, or the dignity of the Houſe, or the obſtinacy 


of one particular county. Theſe topics, I know, have 


had their weight with men, who, affecting a character of 
moderation, in reality conſult nothing but their own im- 
mediate eaſe ;—who are weak enough to acquieſce under 


a flagrant violation of the laws, when it does not direct- 


ly touch themſelves ; and care not what injuſtice is prac- 
tiſed upon a man, whoſe moral character they piouſſy 
think themſelves obliged to condemn. In any other cir- 
cumſtances, the Houſe of Commons muſt have forfeited: 
all credit and dignity, if, after ſuch groſs provocation, 
they had permitted thoſe five gentlemen to fit any longer 


among them. We ſhould then have ſeen and felt the 


ion of a precedent, which is repreſented to be per- 


fectly barren and harmleſs. But there is a ſet of men in 


this country, whoſe undexſtandings meaſure the violation 
of law by the magnitude of the inſtance, not by the im- 


rtant conſequences which flow directly from the prin- 


eiple; and the miniſter, I preſume, did not think it ſafe 


to quicken their apprehenſions too ſoon. Had Mr Hamp- 
den reaſoned and acted like the moderate men of theſe. 


days, inſtead of hazarding his whole fortune in a law- 


* 
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ſuit with the Crown, he would have quietly paid the 
twenty ſhillings demanded of him — the Stuart family 
would probably have continued upon the throne, and at 
this moment the impoſition of ſhip- money would have 
been an acknowledged prerogative of the Crown. 
What then has been the buſineſs of the ſeſſion, aſter 
voting the ſupplies, and confirming the determination of 
the Middleſex election à The extraordinary prorogation 
of the Iriſh Parliament, and the juſt diſcontents of that 
kingdom, have been paſſed by without notice. Neither 
the general ſituation +» our colonies, nor that -particular - 
diſtreſs which forced the inhabitants of Boſton to take-up 
arms in their defence, have been thought worthy of a 
moment's conſideration. In the repeal of thoſe acts which 
were moſt offenſive to America, the parliament have done 
every thing but remove the offence. They have relin- 
quiſhed the revenue, but judiciouſſy taken care to preſerve 
the contention. It is not pretended that the continuation 
of the tea-duty, is to produce any direct benefit what- 
ſoever to the mother- country. What is it then but an 
odious unprofitable exertion of a ſpeculative right, and 
fixing a badge of ſlavery upon the Americans, without 
fervice to their maſters? But it has pleaſed God to give 
us a miniſtry and a parliament, who are neither to be 
perſuaded by argument, nor inſtructed by experience. _ 7 
Lord North, I preſume, will not claim an extraordinary © 
merit from any thing he has done this year in the im- 
provement or application of the revenue. A great ope- 
ration, directed to an important object, though it ſhould 
fail of ſucceſs, marks the genius, and elevates the cha- 
racter of a miniſter. A poor contracted underſtanding 
deals in little ſchemes, which diſhonour him if they fail, 
and do him no credit when they ſucceed. Lord North 
had fortunately the means in his poſſeſſion of reducing all 
the four per centt at once. The failure of his firſt enter- 
priſe in finance, is not half ſo diſgraceful to his reputa- 
tion as a miniſter, as the enterpriſe itſelf is 4njurious to 
the public. Inſtead of ſtriking one deciſive blow, which 
would have cleared the market at once, upon terms pro- 
-portioned to the price of the four per cents fix weeks ago, 
he has tampered with a pitiful portion of a commodity 
which ought never to have been touched but in groſs: 
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—he has given notice to the holders of that ſtock, of a 
defign formed by government to prevail upon them to 


ſurrender. it by degrees, conſequently has warned them 


to hold up and enhance the price :—ſo that the plan of 
reducing the. four per cents muſt either be dropped en- 
tirely, or continued with an increafing diſadvantage to the 
public. The miniſter's ſagacity has . ſerved to raiſe the 
value of the thing he means to purchaſe, and to fink that 
of the three per cents, which it is his purpoſe to ſell. In 
effect, he has contrived to make it the intereſt of the 
proprietor of four per cents, to fell out, and buy three 


per cents in the market, rather than ſubſcribe his ſtock 


upon any terms that can poſſibly be offered by govern- 

A 5 i 
The ſtate of the nation leads us naturally to conſider 

the ſituation of the king. The prorogation of parlia- 


ment has the effect of a temporary diſſolution. The odium 


of meaſures adopted by the collective body, ſits lightly 
upon the ſeparate members who compoſe it. They te- 
tire into ſummer quarters, and reſt from the diſgraceful 
labours of the campaign. But as for the ſovereign, it is 
not ſo with him. He has a permanent exiſtence in this 
country; he cannot withdraw himſelf from the com- 
Tinte the diſcontents, the reproaches of his ſubjects. 


They purſue him to his retirement, and invade his do- 
meſtic happineſs, when no addreſs can be obtained from 
an obſequious parhament, to encourage or conſole him. , 
In other times, the intereſt of the king and people of - 
4 " of 
new ſyſtem has not only been adopted in fact, but pro- 


England was, as it ought ta be, entirely the 


feſſed upon principle, Miniſters are no longer the public 
ſervants of the ſtate, but the private domeſtics of the 


- ſovereign. One particular claſs of men are permitted to 
call themſelves the king's friends ®, as if the body of the 
people were the king's enemies; or as if his Majeſty 


looked for a reſource or conſolation in the attachment of 
a few favourites, againſt the general contempt and de- 
teſtation of his ſubjects. Edward, and Richard the Se- 
cond, made the ſame diſtinction between the collective 
body of the people, and a wn party who ſur- 
rounded the throne. 'The event of their miſtaken con- 


duct might have been a warning to their ſucceſſors, Yet 


| 165 
the errors of thoſe princes were not without excuſe. 


They had as many falſe friends as our preſent gracious 
ſovereign, and infinitely greater temptations to ſeduce 


them. They were neither ſober, religious, nor demure. ; 


Intoxicated with pleaſure, they waſted their inheritance . 
in purſuit of it. Their lives were like a rapid torrent, 
brilliant in proſpect, though uſeleſs or dangerous in its 
courſe. In the dull, unanimated exiſtence of other princes, 
we ſee nothing but a ſickly ſtagnant water, which taints 
the atmoſphere without fertilizing the ſoil. The morality 
of a king is not to be meaſured by vulgar rules. His fi- 
tuation is ſingular. There are faults which do him ho- 
nour,- and virtues that diſgrace him. A faultleſs infipid 
equality in his character, is neither capable of vice nor 
virtue in the extreme; but it ſecures his ſubmiſſion to 
thoſe perſons whom he has been accu to reſpect, 
and makes him a dangerous inſtrument of their ambition. 
Secluded from the world, attached from his infancy to 
one ſet of perſons, and one ſet of ideas, he can neither 
open his heart to new connections, nor his mind to bet- 
ter information. A character of this ſort is the ſoil fit- 
teſt to produce that obſtinate bigotry in politics and reli- 
gion, which begins with a meritorious ſacrifice of the 
underſtanding, and finally conducts the monarch and the 
martyr to the block. ; | 

At any other period, I doubt not, the ſcandalous diſ- 
orders which have been introduced; ito the government 
of all the dependencies in the empire, would have rouſed 
the attention of the public. The odious abuſe and pro- 
ſtitution of the prerogative at home,—the unconſtitution- 
al employment of the military,—the arbitrary fines and 
commitments by the Houſe of Lords and Court of King's 
Bench ;—the mercy of a chaſte and pious prince extend- 
ed cheerfully to a wilful murderer, becauſe that murder- 
er is the brother of a common proftitute d, would, I 
- think, at any other time, have excited univerſal indigna- 
tion. But the daring attack upon the conſtitution, in the 
| Middleſex election, makes us callous and indifferent to 
inferior grievances. No man regards an eruption u 
the ſurface, when the noble parts are invaded, and he 
feels a mortification/ approaching to his heart. The free 
election of our repreſentatives in parliament comprehends, 
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becauſe it is, the ſource and ſecurity of every right and 
privilege of the Engliſh nation. The miniſtry have real- 
iſed the compendious ideas of Caligula. T hey know that' 
the liberty, the laws, and property of an Englithman, have 
in truth but one neck; and that to violate the freedom of 


Jomous. 
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IETTER XI. 8 
2 10 Ton⁰ NORTH,  - 
een Aug. 22. 1770. 


= MX. LvrTTarrlr's ſervices were the chief ſup- 


and ornament of the Duke of Grafton's adminiſtra- 
tion. The honour of rewarding them was reſerved for 
your Lordſhip. The Duke, it ſeems, had contracted an 
obligation he was aſhamed to acknowledge, and unable 
to acquit. Lou, my Lord, had no ſcruples. You ac- 

ed the ſucceſſion with all its encumbrances ; and have 
paid Mr. Luttrell his legacy, at the hazard of ruining the 


_ eſtate. ' 


When this accompliſhed youth declared himſelf the 
champion of government, the world was buſy in inquir- 
ing what honours or emohiments could be a ſufficient 
recompence to a young man of his rank and fortune, for 
ſubmitting to mark his entrance into life with the univer- 
ſal contempt and deteſtation of his country.— His noble 


father had not been ſo precipitate.—To vacate his ſeat in 


parliament, — to intrude upon a county in which he had 
no intereſt or connection,—to poſſeſs himſelf of another 
man's right, and to maintain it in defiance of public ſhame 
as well as juſtice, beſpoke a degree of zeal, or of depra- 
vity, which all the favour of a pious prince could hardly 
requite. I proteſt, my Lord, there is in this young man's 
conduct a ſtrain of proſtitution, which, for its ſingularity, 
I cannot but admire. He has diſcovered a new line in the 
human character; — he has degraded even the name of Lut- 


trell, and gratified his father's moſt ſanguine expectations. 


The Duke of Grafton, with every poſſible diſpoſition 


do patroniſe this kind of merit, was contented with pro- 
nouncing Colonel Luttrell's panegyric. The gallant ſpi- 
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rit, the diſintereſted zeal of the young adventurer, were 
echoed through the Houſe of Lords. His Grace ; 
edly pledged himſelf to the Houſe, as an evidence of the 
urity of his friend Mr. Luttrell's intentions; — that he | 
had engaged without any proſpect of perſonal benefit, 6 
and that the idea of compenſation would mortally offend | 
him ©. The noble Duke could hardly be in earneſt ; but 
he had lately quitted his employment, and began to think 
it neceſſary to take ſome care of his reputation. At that 
very moment the Iriſh negotiation was probably begun. 
— forward, thou worthy repreſentative of Lord 
Bute, and tell this inſulted country, Who adviſed the 
king to appoint Mr, Luttrell ApjuTanrT GENERAL to 
the army in Ireland ? By what management was Colonel 
Cuninghame prevailed on to reſign his employment, and 
the obſequious Giſborne to accept of a penſion. for the 
government of Kinſale * ? Was it an original ſtipulation 
with the Princeſs of Wales, or does he owe his prefer- 
ment to your Lordſhip's partiality, or to the Duke f 
Bedford's friendſhip? My Lord, though it may not be 
poſſible to trace this meaſure to its ſource, ye can follow - 
the ſtream, and warn the country of its approaching de- 
ſtruction. The Engliſh nation muſt be rouſed, and put 
upon its guard. Mr. Luttrell has already ſhown us how 
far he may be truſted, whenever an open attack is to be 
made upon the liberties of this country. I do not doubt 
that there is a deliberate plan formed. —Lour Lordſhip' 
beſt knows by whom the corruption of the legiſlative 
body on this fide—a military force on the other—and - . 
then farewell to England ! It is impoſſible that any mi- 
niſter ſhall dare to adviſe. the king to place ſuch a man 
as Euttrell in the confidential poſt of Adjutant-General, 
= if there were not ſome; ſecret purpoſe in view, which 
only ſuch a man as Luttrell is fit to promote. The in- 
- ſult offered to the army in general is as groſs as the out- 
rage intended to the people of England. What! Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel Luttrell Adjutant-General of an army of 
ſixteen thouſand men! One would think his Majeſty's 
campaigns at Blackheath and Wimbleton might have 
taught him better. I cannot help wiſhing General Har- 
vey joy of a colleague who does fo much honour to the 
employment.—But, my Lord, this meaſure is too daring - 
5 - 
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to paſs unnoticed, too dangerous to be received with in- 
difference or ſullailon; You ſhall not have time to 
new-model the Iriſh army. They will not ſubmit to be 


garbled by Colonel Luttrell. As a miſchief to the Eng- 


liſh conſtitution (for he is not worth the name of enemy), 
they already deteſt him. As a boy, impudently thruſt 


over their 5 they will receive im with indignation 
and contempt— As for you, my Lord, who uu are 
no more than the blind unhappy Hoe wits of Lord Bute 


and her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, be aſſur- 
ed that you ſhall be called upon to anſwer for the advice 
which has been given, and either diſcover your accom- 
es or fall a ſacrifice to their de 


Junius. 
LETTER XII. 
To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MANSFIELD. m_ 
MY LORD, _. Nov. 14. 1770. 


TE appearance of this letter will attract the 


curioſity of the public, and command even your Lord- 


ſhip's attention. I am conſiderably in your debt; and 


ſhall endeavour, once for all, to balance the account. 

Accept of this addreſs, 2 Lord, as a prologue to more 

important ſcenes, in whi 

upon to act or ſuffer, 
Lou will not queſtion my veracity, when I aſſure you, 


that it has not been owing to any particular reſpect for 
your perſon that I have abſtained from you ſo long. Be- 
des the diſtreſs and danger with which the preſs is threa- 


tened, when your Lordſhip is party, and the party is to 
be judge, I confeſs I have g — deterred; by the difficulty 


of the taſk. Our language has no term of n the 
mind has no idea of deteſtation; which has not alread y 2 


been happily applied to you, and exhauſted. —Ample j juſ- 
tice has been done by abler pens than mine to the ſepa- 
rate merits of your life and character. Let it be my 


humble office to collect the ſcattered ſweets, till their 


united virtue tortures the ſenſe. 


Permit me to begin with paying a juſt tribute Scotch | 


ſincerity wherever I find os own am not apt to con- 
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fide in the profeſſions of gentlemen of that country; and, 
when they ſmile, I feel an involuntary emotion to guard 
niyſelf againſt miſchief. With this general opinion of an 
ancient nation, I always thought it much to your Lord- 
ſhip's honour, that, in your earlier days, you were but 
little infected with the prudence of your country. You 
had ſome original attachments, 3 took every pro- 
per opportunity to acknowledge. The liberal ſpirit of 
uth prevailed over your native diſcretion. Your zeal 
an the cauſe of an unhappy prince was expreſſed with tlie 
ſincerity of wine, and ſome of the ſolemnities of religion . 
This, I conceive, is the moſt amiable point of view in 
which your character has appeared. Like an honeſt man, 
you took that part in politics which might have been ex- 
peed from your birth, education, country, and connec. - 
tions. There was ſomething generous in your attach 
ment to the baniſhed Houſe of Stuart. We lament the 
miſtakes of a good man, and do not begin to deteſt him 
until he affects to renounce his principles. Why did you 
not adhere to that loyalty you once profeſſed ? Why did 
not you follow the example of your worthy brother ?? 
With him you might have ſhared in the honour of the 
Pretender's confidence—with him you might have pre- 
ſerved the integrity of your character; and England, I 
think, might have ſpared you without regret. Your 
friends will ſay, perhaps, that although you deſerted the 
fortune of your liege Lord, you have adhered firmly to 
the principles which drove Ins father from the throne ;— 
that, without openly ſupporting the perſon, you have done 
eſſential ſervice to the cauſe, and conſoled yourſelf for the 
loſs of a favourite family, by reviving and eſtabliſhing the 
maxims of their government. This is the way in which 
a Scotchman's underſtanding corrects the errors of his 
heart. My Lord, I acknowledge the truth of the de- 
Fence, and can trace it through all your conduct. I fee 
through your whole life one uniform plan to enlarge the 
power of the crown, at the expence of the liberty of the 
ſubje&. To this object, your thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions, have been conſtantly directed. In contempt or ig- 
norance of the common law of England, you have made 
it your ſtudy to introduce into the court where you pre- 
| fide, maxims of juriſprudence EY to Engliſhmen 
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. 


The Roman code, the law of nations, and the opinion of 
foreign civilians, are your perpetual theme ;—but Who 


ever heard you mention Magna Charta, or the Bill of 
Rights, with approbation or reſpect? By ſuch treacherous 
arts, the noble ſimplicity and free ſpirit of our Saxon laws 
were firſt corrupted. The Norman conqueſt was not com- 
plete, until Norman lawyers had introduced their laws, 


ciple directs your interpretation of the laws, and accounts 


ſtions only (for there the courtier might be, forgiven) ; 
but let the cauſe be what it may, your underſtanding is 
equally on the rack, either to contract the power of the 


afſertion, I appeal to the doctrine you delivered in Lord 
 Groſvenor's cauſe. An action for criminal converſation 


or fortune of the parties ;—that it was a trial between 


* 


the realm than to the meane 
tempt to refute a doctrine which, if it was meant for 
law, carries falſehood and abſurdity upon the fæce of it; 
but, if it was meant for a declaration of your political 
creed, is clear and conſiſtent. Under an arbitrary go- 
vernment, all ranks and diſtinctions are confounded. The 


putation of a peaſant ; for, with different liveries, they 
are equally ſlaves. \ | MP 

Even. in matters of private property, we ſee the ſame 
bias and inclination to depart from the deciſions of your 
predeceſſors, which you certainly ought to receive as evi- 
dence of the common law. Inſtead of thoſe certain poſi- 
tive rules by which the judgment of a court of law ſhould 
invariably be determined, you have fondly introduced your 
own unſettled notions of equity and ſubſtantial jullice. 
Deciſions given upon ſuch principles do not alarm the 
public ſo much as they ought, becauſe the conſequence 
and tendency of each particular inſtance is not obſerved or 
regarded. the mean time, the practice gains ground; 


- 


and reduced ſlavery to a ſyſtem.— This one leading prin- 


for your treatment of juries. It is not in political que- 


jury, or to miſlead their judgment. For the truth of this 


being brought by a peer againſt a prince of the blood, 
you were daring enough to tell the jury, that, in fixing 
the damages, they were to pay no regard to the 2 


and B ;—that they were to conſider the offence in a mo- 


ral light only, and give no 1 Gor aged = » = 4 
IC, nor at- 


honour of a nobleman is no more conſidered than the re- 
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the Court of King's-Bench becomes a court of equity; 
and the judge, inſtead of conſulting ſtrictly the law. of 
the land, refers only to the wiſdom of the court, and to 
the purity of his own conſcience. The name of Mr. Juſ- 
tice Yates will naturally revive in your mind ſome of thoſe 
emotions of fear and deteſtation with which you always 
beheld him. That great lawyer, that honeſt man, ſaw 
your whole conduct in the light that I do. After years 
of ineffectual reſiſtance to the pernicious principles intro- 
duced by your Lordſhips, and uniformly ſupported by 
your humble friends upon the bench, he determined to 
quit a court whoſe proceedings and deciſions he could nei- 
ther aſſent to with honour, nor oppoſe with fucceſs. 

5s The injuſtice done to an individual is ſon:2times' of 
ſervice to the public. Facts are apt to alarm us more 
than the moſt dangerous principles. The ſufferings and 
firmneſs of a printer have rouſed the public attention. 
You knew and felt that your conduct would not bear a 
parliamentary inquiry z and you hoped to eſcape it by the 
meaneſt, the baſeſt ſacrifice of dignity and conſiſtency, 
that ever was made by a great magiſtrate. Where was 
your firmneſs, where was that vindictive ſpirit, of which 
we have ſeen ſo many examples, when a man, ſo inconſi- 
derable as Bingley, could force you to confeſs, in the face 
of this country, that, for two years together, you had il- 
legally deprived an Engliſh ſubject of his liberty, and that 
he had triumphed over you at laſt? Yet I own, my 
Lord, that yours is not an uncommon character. Wo- 
men, and men like women, are timid, vindi tive, and ir- 
reſolute. Their paſſions counteract each other; and make 
the ſame creature, at one moment hateful, at another con- 
temptible. I fancy, my Lord, ſome time will elapſe be- 
fore you venture to commit another Engliſhman for refu- 
ſing to anſwer interrogatories *. 

The doctrine you have conſtantly delivered in caſes of 
libel, is another powerful evidence cf a ſettled plan to con- 
tract the legal power of juries, and to draw queſtions, in- 
ſeparable from fact, within the arbitrium of the court. 
Here, my Lord, yow have fortune on your fide. When 
you invade the province of the jury in matter of hbel, you 
in effect attack the liberty of the preſs, and with a ſingle 
ſtroke wound two of your greateſt W ſome in- 

q | 
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ſtances you have ſueceeded, becauſe jurymen are too often 
ignorant of their own rights, and too apt to be awed by 
e authority of a chief- juſtice. In other criminal proſe- 
cutions, the malice of the deſign is confeſſedly as much 
the ſubject of conſideration to a jury as the 8 of 
the fact. If a different doctrine prevails in the caſe of 
libels, why ſhould it not extend to all criminal caſes ?= 
why not to capital offences? I ſee no reaſon (and I dare 
fay you will agree with me, that there is no good one) 
hy the life of the ſubject ſhould be better protected 
apainſt you, than his liberty or property. Why ſhould 
you enjoy the full power of pillory, fine, and impriſon- 
ment, and not be indulged with hanging or tranſporta- 
tion?. With your Lordi fertile genius and merciful 
_difpoſition,” I can conceive ſuch an exerciſe of the power 
you have, as could hardly be aggravated by that which” 
Ez 

But, my Lord, fince you have laboured (and not unſue- 
ceſsfully) to deſtroy the ſubſtance of the trial, why ſhould 
ſuffer the form of the verdict to remain? Why force 
twelve honeſt men, in palpable violation of their oaths, to 
protiounce their fellow-ſubje& a guilty man, when, almoſt 
at the ſame moment, you forbid their inquiring into the 
only circumſtance which, in the eye of law and reaſon, 
conſtitutes guilt—the gry or innocence of his inten- 
tiohs ?—But I underſtand _ Lordſhip.—If you could 
ſucceed in making the tral by jury uſeleſs and ridiculous, 
you might then with greater ſafety introduce a bill into 
parliament for enlarging the juriſdiction of the court, and 
extending your favourite trial n to every 
queſtion in which the life or liberty of an Engliſhman is 

concerned i : 3 | 
Tour charge to the jury, in the proſecution againſt Al- 
mon and Woodfall, contradicts the higheſt legal autho- 
"rities, as well as the plaineſt dictates of reaſon. In Mil- 
ler's cauſe, and ſtill more expreſsly in that of Baldwin, 
you have proceeded a ſtep farther, and groſsly contradict- 
ed yourſelf —You may know perhaps, though I do not 
mean to inſult you by an app to your experience, that 
the language of truth is uniform and confiſtent, To de- 
part from it ſafely,” requires memory and diſcretion. In 

the two laſt trials, your charge to the jury began as uſual, 
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with aſſuring them that they had nothing to do with .the 
hw,—that they were to find the bare fact, and not con- 


cern themſelves about the legal inferences drawn from it, 


or the degree of the defendant's guilt. Thus far you 
were conſiſtent with your former practice. — But how 
will you account for the conclubon? You told the jury, 


that “ if, after all, they would take upon themſelyes to 


determine the law, they might do it; but they muſt be 
6 very {ure that they determined according to law, for it 
touched their conſciences, and they acted at their peril.” 
If I underitand your firſt propoſition, you meant to af- 
firm, that the jury were not competent judges of the law 
in the crimina 

their juriſdiction; and that, with reſpect to them, the ma- 


lice or innocence of the defendant's intentions would be a 


queſtion coram non judice. But the ſecond propoſition 


clears away your own ditficulties, and reſtores the jury 
to all their judicial capacities. * You make the compe-- 
tence of the court to depend upon the legality of the de- 
cihon. In the firſt inſtance, you deny the power abſo?- 
Jutely. In the ſecond, you admit the power, proyided it 


be legally exerciſed. Now, my Lord, without pretending 


to reconcile. the diſtinctions of Weſtminſterhall with the 
imple information of common ſenſe, or the integrity of 


fair argument, .I hall be underſtood by your Lordthip, 


when aſſert, that, if a jury, or any other court of judica- 


ture (for jurors are Judges), haye no right to enter into a 
cauſe or queſtion of law, it ſignifies nothing whether 


their decilion be or be not according to law. Their de- 
ciſion is in itſelf a mere nullity : the parties are not bound 
to ſubmit to it: and, if the jury run any riſk. of puniſh- 
ment, it is not for pronouncing a corrupt or illegal yerdict, 
but for the illegality of meddling with a point on which 
they have no legal authority to decide |. 

I cannot quit this ſubject, without reminding your 
Lordſhip of the name of Mr. Benſon. Without offering 
any legal objection, you ordered a ſpecial juryman to be 
ſet aſide in a cauſe where the King was proſecutor. The 


* 


 _ novelty of the fact Trguingd explanation. Will you con- 
I 


deſcend to tell the world, by what law or cuſtom you were 


caſe of a libel that it did not fall within 


Authoriſed to make a peremptory challenge of a juryman?. 


The parties indeed bare this power; and, perhaps your 
| [ep Pegs 
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Lordſhip, having accuſtomed yourſelf to unite the charac- 
ters of judge and party, may claim it in virtue of the new 


capacity you have aſſumed, and profit by your own wrong. 


The time, within which you might have been puniſhed 


for this daring attempt to pack a jury, is, I fear, elapſed ; 


but no grave of time ſhall eraſe the record of it. 

I The milchiefs you have done this 8 not con- 
fined to your interpretation of the laws. You are a mi- 
niſter, my Lord; and, as ſuch, have long been conſulted. 


Let us candidly examine what uſe you have made of your 
"miniſterial influence. I will not deſcend to httle matters, 
but come at once to thoſe important points on which your 
reſolution was waited for, on which the expectation of 


your opinion kept a great part of the nation in ſuſpenſe, 


A conſtitutional queſtion ariſes upon a declaration of the 
law of parliament, by which the freedom of election and 
the birthri 


ight of the ſubject were ſuppoſed to have been 
invaded. —The King's ſervants were accuſed of violating 
the conſtitution.—The nation is in a ferment. The 


ableſt men of all = hyp engage in the queſtion, and ex- 
ert their utmoſt abilities in the diſcuſſion of it, What 


part has the honeſt Lord Mansfield acted? As an emi- 
nent judge of the Jaw, his opinion would have been re- 
ſpected.— As a peer, he had a right to demand an au- 
dience of his ſovereign, and inform bim that his miniſ- 
ters were purſuing unconſtitutional meaſures. Upon 


- cther occaſions, my Lord, you have no difficulty in find- 


ing your way into the cloſet, The pretended neutrality 
of belonging to no party, will not ſave your reputation. 


In queſtions merely political, an honeſt man may ſtand 


neuter. But the Jaws. and conſtitution are the general 
property of the ſubject; not to defend is to relinquiſh ; 
—and who is there ſo ſenſeleſs as to renounce his ſhare 
in a common benefit, unleſs he hopes to profit by a new 


diviſion of the ſpoil. As a lord of parliament, you were 


atedly called upon to condemn or defend the new law 
declared by the Houſe of Commons. You affected to 
have ſcruples, and every expedient was attempted to re- 
move them.—The queſtion was propoſed and urged to 
you in a thouſand different ſhapes. Your prudence ſtill 


ſupplied you with evaſion ;—your reſolution was invin- 


cible. For my own part, I am not anxious to penetrate 
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this ſolemn ſecret. I care not to whoſe wiſdom it is en- 
truſted, nor how ſoon you carry it with you to your grave. 
You have betrayed your opinion by the very care you have 
taken to conceal it. It is not from Lord Mansfield that 
we expect any reſerve in declaring his real ſentiments in 
favour of government, or in oppoſition to the people; nor 
is it difficult to account for the motions of a timid, diſho- 
neſt heart, which neither has virtue enough to acknow- 
ledge truth, nor courage to contradict it. Let you conti- 
nue to ſupport an adminiſtration which you know is univer- 
ſally odious, and which, on ſome occaſions, you yourſelf 
ſpeak of with contempt. You would fain be thought to take 
no ſhare in government; while, in reality, you are the main 
ſpring of the machine. Here too we trace the little, pru- 
Jential policy of a Scotſman.—Inſtead of Nr open, 
generous part, which becomes your rank and ſtation, you 
meanly ſkulk into the cloſet, and give your ſovereign ſuch 
advice as you have not ſpirit to avow or defend. You ſe- 
cretly engroſs the power, while you decline the title, of 
miniſter ;z and though you dare not be chancellor, you 
know how to ſecure the emoluments of the office —Are 
the ſeals to be for ever in commiſſion, that you may enjoy 
five thouſand pounds a-year ?—I beg pardon, my Lord; 
pour fears have interpoſed at laſt, and forced you to re- 
ſign. The odium of continuing ſpeaker of the Houſe of 
Lords, upon ſuch terms, was too formidable to be reſiſt- 
ed. What a multitude of bad paſhons are forced to ſub- 
mit to a conſtitutional infirmity ! But theughryou have 
relinquiſhed the ſalary, you ſtill aſſume the rights of a 
miniſter.—Y our conduct, it ſeems, muſt be defended in 
parliament.---For what other purpoſe is your wretched 
friend, that miſerable ſerjeant, poſted to the Houſe of 
Commons? Is it in the abilities of Mr. Leigh to defend 
the great Lord Mansfield ?---or is he only the punch of the 
puppet-ſhow, to ſpeak as he is prompted by the cmiEF 
FJUGGLER behind the curtain u. | 
In public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it be ever ſo 
well wrought, will not conduct a man honourably through 
life. Like bad money, it may be current for a time, but 
it will ſoon be cried down. It cannot conſiſt with a li- 
beral ſpirit, though it be ſometimes united with extraor- 
dinary qualifications. When I nn your abili- 
. 4 | 
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ties, you, may believe I am ſincere. I feel for human na- 
ture, when I ſee a man, ſo gifted as you are, deſcend to 
Auch vile practices. — Let do not ſuffer your yanity to 
conſole you too ſoon. Believe me, my good Lord, you 
are not admired in the ſame degree in which you are de- 
teſted. It is only the partiality of your friends, that ba- 
lances the defects of your heart with the ſuperiority of 
your underſtanding. No learned man, even among your 
.own tribe, thinks you qualified to preſide in a court of 
common law. Let it is confeſſed, that, under Juſtinian, 
zou might have made an incomparable prztor.—It is re- 
markable enough, but I hope not ominous, that the laws 
Jou underſtand beſt, and the judges you affect to admire 
moſt, flouriſhed in the decline of a great empire, and are 
Nate to have contributed to its fall. | 
Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to pauſe to- 
Alt is not for my own ſake that I wiſh you to 
.confider the delicacy. of your ſituation. Beware how you 
indulge the firſt emotions of your reſentment. a 
Payer is delivered to the world, and cannot be recalled. 
[The perſecution of an innocent printer cannot alter facts, 
nor refute arguments. Do not furniſh me with farther 
materials againſt yourſelf.— An honeſt man, like the true 
religion, appeals to the underſtanding, or modeſtly con- 
fades. in the internal evidence of his conſcience. The im- 
poſtor employs force inſtead of argument, impoſes ſilence 
Where he cannot convince, and propagates his character 


Jomvs. 
l | LETTER XIII. 
0 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. vs 
SIR, Ian. 30. 1771. 


| Ir we recollect in what manner the King's 
friends have been conſtantly employed, we ſhall have no 
reaſon to be ſurpriſed at any condition of diſgrace to 
vhich the once- reſpected name of 1 may be 
degraded. His Majeſty has no cares, but ſuch as con- 
cern the laws and conſtitution of this country. In his 
royal breaſt there is no room left for reſentment, po 
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place for hoſtile ſentiments againſt the natural enemies of 


his crown. The ſyſtem of government is uniform. 
Violence and 83 at home can only be ſupported 
by treachery and ſubmiſſion abroad. When the civil 
rights of the people are daringly invaded on one ſide, 
what have we to expect, but that their political rights. 
ſhould be deſerted and betrayed, in the ſame proportion, 
on the other? The plan of domeſtic policy which has 
been invariably purſued from the moment of his . preſent 
Majeſty's acceſſion, engroſſes all the attention of his ſer- 
vants. 'They know that the ſecurity of their places de- 
nds upon their maintaining, at any hazard, the ſecret: 
1yitem of the cloſet. A foreign war might embarraſs, an- 
unfavourable event might ruin the miniſter, and defeat 
the deep-laid ſcheme of policy to which he and his aſſo- 
ciates owe their employments. Rather. than ſuffer the 
execution of that ſcheme to be delayed or interrupted, . 
the King has been adviſed to make a public ſurrender, a- 
| ſolemn facrifice, in the face of all Europe, not only of 
the intereſts of his ſubjects, but of his own perſonal re- 
putation, and of the dignity of that crown which his pre- 
deceſſors have worn with honour. "Theſe are ſtrong 
terms, Sir, but they are ſupported by fact and argument. 
The king of Great Britain had been for ſome years in 
poſſeſſion of an iſland, to which, as the miniſtry them-- 
elves have repeatedly aſſerted, the Spaniards had no claim 
of right. The importance of the place is not in que- 
ſtion. If it were, a better judgment might be formed of. 
it from the opinion of Lord Anſon and Lord Egmont, 
and from the anxiety of the Spaniards, than from any 
fallacious inſinuations thrown out 4 intereſt 
it is to undervalue that property which they are deter- 
mined to relinquiſh. The pretenſions of Spain were a ſub- 
ject of negatiation between the two courts. They had 
1 diſcuſſed, but not admitted. The King of Spain, 
in theſe circumſtances, bids adieu to amicable negotiation, 
and appeals directly to the ſword. The expedition againſt 
Port- Egmont does not appear to have been a ſudden ill- - 
concerted enterpriſe. It ſeems, to have been eonducted 
not only with the uſual military precautions, but im all 
the forms and ceremonies of war. A frigate was fir} 
employed to examine the ftrength of the place. A met 
w ; r 0 4 | : 
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| was then ſent, demanding immediate poſſeſſion, in 
the Catholic King's name, and ordering our people to de- 
part. At laſt a military force appears, and compels the 
rriſon to ſurrender. A formal capitulation enſues ; 
and his Majeſty's ſhip, which might at leaſt have been 
permitted to bring home his troops immediately, is de- 
tained in port twenty days, and her rudder forcibly taken 
away. This train of facts carries no appearance of the 
Taſhneſs or violence of a Spaniſh governor. On the con- 
trary, the whole plan ſeems to have been formed and ex- 
ecuted, in conſequence of deliberate orders and a regu- 
lar inſtruction from the Spaniſh court. Mr. Buccarelli 
is not a pirate, nor has he been treated as ſuch by thoſe 
who employed him. I feel for the honour of a gentle- 
man; when I affirm, that our King owes him a ſignal re- 
paration.— Where will the humiliation of this country 
end? A king of Great Britain, not contented with pla- 
cing himſelf upon a level with a Spaniſh governor, de- 
ſcends ſo low as to do a notorious injuſtice to that gover- 
nor. As a ſalvo for his own reputation, he has been ad- 
viſed to traduce the character of a brave officer, and to 
treat him as a 'common robber, when he knew with 
 gertainty that Mr. Buccarelli had acted. in obedience to 

his orders, and had done no more than his duty. Thus 
It happens in private life, with a man who has no ſpirit 
nor ſenſe of honour.— One of his equals orders a. ſervant 
to ſtrike him.—Inſtead of returning the blow to the maſ- 
| ter, his courage is contented with throwing an aſperſion, 
equally falſe and public, upon the character of the ſervant. 
This ſhort recapitulation was neceſſary to introduce 
the conſideration of his Majeſty's ſpeech of 13th Novem- 
ber 1770, and the ſubſequent meaſures of government. 
The exceſſive caution with which the ſpeech was drawn 
up, had impreſſed upon me an early conviction, that no 
ſerious refentment was thought of, and that the conclu- 
ſion of the buſineſs, whenever it happened, muſt in ſome 
degree be diſhonourable to England. There appears 
through the whole ſpeech a guard and reſerve in the 
choice of expreſſion, which ſhows how careful the mi- 

© niſtry were not to embarraſs their future projects by an 
firm or ſpirited declaration from the throne. When al 
hopes of peace are loſt, his Majeſty tells his parkament, 
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that he is prepari ot for a barbarous war, but (with 
all his mother's ſoftneſs) for a different ſituation.— An 
open hoſtility, authoriſed by the Catholic King, is called 
an act of a governor. This act, to ayoid the mention of 
a regular ſiege and ſurrender, paſſes under the piratical 
deſcription of ſeizing by force; and the thing taken is 
deſcribed, not as a part of the king's territory or proper 
dominion,. but merely as a poſſeſhon ; a word expreisly 
choſen in contradiſtinction toy and excluſion of, the idea 
of right, and to prepare us for a future ſurrender both of 
the right and of the poſſeſſion. Yet this ſpeech, Sir, 
cautious and equivocal as it is, cannot, by any ſophiſtry, 
be accommodated to the meaſures which have ſince been 
adopted. It ſeemed to promiſe, that whatever might be 
given up by ſecret ſtipulation, ſome care would be taken 
to ſave: appearances to the public. The event ſhows us, 
that to depart, in the minuteſt article, from the nicety 
and ſtrictneſs of punctilio, is as dangerous to national 
honour as to female virtue. The woman who admits of 
one familiarity, ſeldom knows where to ſtop, or what to 
refuſe ; and when the counſels of a great country give 
way in a ſingle inſtance, —when they once are inclined to 
ſubmiſſion, every ſtep accelerates the rapidity of the de- 
fcent. The miniſtry themſelves, when they framed the 
2 did not foreſee, that they thould ever accede to 
uch an accommodation- as they have fince adviſed their 
maſter to-accept of. ee ; 
The king ſays, * The: honour of my crown and the 
c rights of my people are deeply affected.” The Spa- 
niard, in his reply, fays, ( I give you back poſſeſſion; 
ce but I adhere to my claim of prior right, reſerving the 
* affertion of it for a more favourable opportunity.“ 

The ſpeech ſays, I made an immediate demand of 
cc ſatisfaction; and, if that fails, I am prepared to do 
« myſelf juſtice.” This immediate demand muſt have 
been ſent to Madrid on the 12th of September; or in a 
few days after. It was certainly refuſed, or evaded, and 
the king has not done himſelf juſtice. When the firſt 
magiſtrate ſpeaks to the nation, ſome care ſhould be taken: 
of his apparent veracity. | 

The ſpeech proceeds to ſay, I ſhall not diſcontinue: 
my preparations until I have —_—_— proper repara- 
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e tion ſor the injury.” If this aſſurance may be relied 


on, What an enormous expence is entailed, ſine die, upon 


{this unhappy country! Reſtitution of a poſſeſſion, and 
reparation of an injury, are as different in ſubſtauce as 
they are in language. The very act of reſtitution may 
contain, as in this inſtance it palpably does, a ſhameful 
aggravation of the injury. A man of ſpirit docs not 
meaſure the degree of an injury by the mere poſitive da- 


mage he has ſuſtained. He conſiders the principle on 


which it is founded; he reſents the ſuperiority aſſerted 
over him; and rejects with indignation the claim of right, 
which his adverſary endeavours. to eſtabliſh, and would 
force him to e : 

The motives on which the Catholic king makes reſti- 
tution are, if poſſible, more inſolent and diſgraceful to 
our ſovereign than even the declaratory condition annex- 


ved to it. After taking four months to conſider whether 


the expedition was undertaken by his on orders or not, 
he condeſcends to diſavow the enterpriſe, and to reſtore 
the iſland not from any regard to juſtice, not from 
zany regard he bears to his Britannic Majeſty; but mere- 
iy “ from the perſuaſion, in which he is, of the pacific 
4 ſentiments of the king of Great Britain.“ —At this rate, 
if our king had diſcovered the ſpirit of a man,—if he had 
made a peremptory demand of ſatisfaction, the king of 
Spain would have given him a peremptory refuſal. But 

why this unſeaſonable, this ridiculous. mention of the 
king of Great Britain's -pacific intentions? Have they 


ever been in queſtion ? . Was he the aggreſſor? Does he 


attack foreign powers without provocation? Does he even 
reſiſt When he is inſulted? No, Sir; if any ideas of ſtrife 
or hoſtility have entered his royal mind, they have a very 
different direction. The enemies of England have nothing 
to fear from them. | SY ' 
After all, Sir, to what kind of diſavowal has the king of 


Spain at laſt conſented? -Suppoling it made in proper 


time, it ſhould have been accompanied with inſtant reſti- 
tution; and if. Mr. Buccarelli acted without orders, he 


tion, we have a four month's negotiation; and the offi- 


cer, whoſe act is diſavowed, returns to court, and is load- 
{ -ed:with honours. F 


— 


deſerved death. Now, Sir, inſtead of immediate reſtitu- 
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If the actual fituation of Europe be conſidered, 
treachery of the king's ſervants, particularly of Lord North, 
who takes the whole upon humſelf, will appear in the 
ſtrongeſt colours of aggravation. Our allies were maſters 
of the Mediterranean. The king of France's preſent 
averſion from war, and the diſtraction. of his affairs, are 
notorious. He is now in a ſtate of war with his people. 
In vain did the Catholic King ſolicit him to take part in 
the quarrel againſt us. His ſinances were in the laſt diſ- 
order, and it was probable that his troops might find ſuf- 
' cient employment at home. In theſe. circumſtances, we 
might have dictated the law to Spain. There are no terms 
to which ſhe might not have been compelled to ſubmit. 
At the worſt, a war with Spain alone carries the faireſt 
' promiſe of advantage. One good effect at leaſt would 
—- been immediately produced by it. The deſertion of 
France would have irritated her ally, and in all probability 
have diſſolved the family- compact. The ſcene is now fa- 
tally changed. The advantage is thrown away. The moſt 
favourable opportunity is loit.—Hereafter we ſhall know 
the value of it. When the French king is reconciled 
to his ſubjects; when Spain has completed her prepa- 
rations; when the collected ſtrength of the Houſe of 
Bourbon attacks us at once, the king himſelf will be able 
to determine upon the wiſdom or imprudence of his pre- 
ſent conduct. As far as the probability of argument ex- 
tends, we may ſafely pronounce, that a conjuncture, which 
threatens the very being of this country, has been wilfully 
prepared and forwarded by our own miniſtry. How far 
the people may be animated to reſiſtance under the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration, I know not ; but this I know. with 
certainty, that, under the preſent adminiſtration, or if 
any thing like it ſhould continue, it is of very little mo- 
ment whether we are a conquered nation or not 9. 
Having travelled thus far in the high road of matter pf 
fact, I may now be permitted to wander a little into the 
field of imagination. Let us baniſh from our minds the 
_ perſuaſion that theſe events have really happened in the 
reign of the beſt of princes. Let us conſider them as no- 
thing more than the materials of a fable, in which we 
may conceive the ſovereign of ſome other country, to be 


concerned. I mean to violate all the Jaws of probability, 
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when I ſuppoſe, that this imaginary king, after having 
voluntarily diſgraced himſelf in the eyes of his ſubjects, 
might return to a ſenſe of his diſnonour; — that he might 
perceive the ſnare laid for him by his miniſters, and feel 
2 ſpark of ſhame kindling in his breaſt.— The part he 
muſt then be obliged to act, would overwhelm him with 
confuſion. ' To his parliament he muſt ſay, „I called 
you together to receive your advice, and have never 
& aſked your opinio .“ To the merchant, —* I have 
« diſtreſſed your commerce; I have dragged your 
„ ſeamen out of your ſhips; I have loaded you with 
« a grievous weight of infurances.” — To the landhold- 
er,. I told you war was too probable, when | was 
determined to ſubmit to any terms of accommoda- 
tion; I extorted new taxes from you before it was 
« poſſible they could be wanted, and am now unable 
 & to account for the application of them.”—To the 
public creditor, “ I have delivered up your fortunes a 
* prey to foreigners and to the vileſt of your fellow ſub- 
« jects.” Perhaps this repenting prince might conclude 
with one general ack owledgment to them all:“ I have 
involved every raank of my ſubjects in anxiety and di- 
« ſtreſs; and have nothing to offer you in return, but the. 
&* certainty of national diſhonour, an armed truce, and 
peace without ſecurity.” _ | | 
I theſe accounts were ſettled, there would ſtill remain 
an apology to be made to his navy and to his army. To 
the firſt he would ſay, Lou were once the terror of 
“ the world. But go back to your harbours. A man diſ- 
& honoured as I am, has no uſe for your ſervice.” It is not 
probable that he would appear again before his ſoldiers, 
even in the pacific ceremony of a review. But where- 
ver he appeared, the humiliating confeſſion would be ex- 
torted from him; © I have received a blow—and had not 
« ſpirit to reſent it. I demanded fatisfaQtion ; and have 
et accepted a declaration, in which the right to ſtrike me 
& again is aſſerted and confirmed.” His countenance at 
leaſt would ſpeak this language, and even his guards would 
bluſh for him. 464 | 
But to return to our argument.—The miniſtry, it ſeems, 
are labouring to draw a line of diſtinction between the ho- 


nour of the Crown and the rights of the People. This 
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new idea has yet been only ſtarted in diſcourſe ; for in ef- 
fect both objects have been equally ſacrificed. I neither 
underſtand the diſtinction, nor what uſe the miniſtry pro- 
poſe to make of it. The king's honour is that of his 
people. Their real honour and real intereſt are the ſame, 
Il am not contending for a vain punctilio. A clear un- 
blemiſhed character comprehends, not only the integrity 
that will not offer, but the ſpirit that will not ſubmit to, 
an injury; and whether it belongs to an individual or to 
a community, it is the foundation of peace, of independ- 
ence, and of ſafety. Private credit is wealth z—public 
honour is ſecurity.— The feather that adorns the royal bird 
fupports his flight. Strip him of his plumage, and -you 

fix him to the earth. - 


Junius. 
— CEL_———— — 
LETTER XLII. 
To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, Feb. 6.1971, 


| F hope your correſpondent Junius is better e n- 
ployed than in anſwering or reading the criticiſms of a 
newſpaper. This is a taſk from which, if he were in» 
clined to ſubmit to it, his friends ought to relieve him. 
Upon this principle I ſhall undertake to anſwer Anti-Ju- 
nius; more I believe to his conviction than to his ſatis- 
faction. Not daring to attack the main body of Junius's 
laſt letter, he triumph's in having, as he thinks, ſurpriſe 
ed an out-poſt, and cut off a detached argument, a mere 
ſtraggling propoſition, But even in this petty warfare he 
ſhall find himſelf defeated. | 

Junius does not ſpeak. of the Spaniſh nation as the na- 
tural enemies of England. He applies that deſcription, 
with the ſtricteſt truth and juſtice, to the Spaniſh Court. 
From the moment when a prince of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon aſcended that throne, their whole ſyſtem of govern- 
ment was inverted, and become hoſtile to this country. 
Unity of poſſeſſion introduced a unity of politics; and 
Lewis the Fourteenth had reaſon when he faid to his 
grandſon, © The Pyrenees are removed.” The hiſtory 
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of the preſent century is one continued confirmation of 
the prophecy. 

- The affertion © That violence and oppreſſion at home 
« can. only be ſupported by treachery and en a- 
« broad, is applied to a free people whoſe rights are in- 
vaded, not to The government of a country where deſpo- 
tic or abſolute power is confeſſedly veſted in the prince; 
and with this application, the aſſertion is true. = abſo- 
lute monarch, — no points to carry at home, will 
naturally maintain he honour of his crown in all tranſ- 
actions with foreign powers: But if we could ſuppoſe 
the ſovereign of a free nation, poſſeſſed with a Dy to 

make himſelf abſolute, he would be inconſiſient with 

himſelf, if he ſuffered his projects to be interrupted or 
embarraſſed by a foreign war, unleſs that war tended, as 
in ſome caſes it might, to promote his principal deſi ign. 

Of the three exceptions to this general rule of conduct 
(quoted by Anti-Junius), that of Oliver Cromwell is the 

only one in point. Harry the Eighth, by the ſubmiſſion 

of his parliament, was as abſolute. a prince as Lewis the 

Fourteenth. Queen Elizabeth's government was not op- 

preſſive to the people; and as to her foreign wars, it 

"ought to be conlidered that they were unavoidable, The 

national honour was not in queſtion : She was compelled . 

to fight in defence of her own perſon and of her title to 

the crown. In the common cauſe of ſelfiſh policy, Oliver 

Cromwell ſhould have cultivated the friendſhip of Foreign 

wers, or at leaſt have avoided diſputes with them, t 
tter to eſtabliſh his tyranny at home. Had he been on- 

3 a bad man, he would haye ſabrificed the honour of the 

nation to the ſucceſs of his domeſtic policy. But, with 

all his crimes, he had the ſpirit of an Engliſhman. The 
eonduct of ſuch a man muſt always, be an exception to 
vulgar rules. He had abilities ſufficient to reconcite con- 
traditions, and to make a great nation at the ſame mo- 
ment unhappy. and formidable. If it were not for the re- 
ſpect I bear the miniſter, I could name a man, Who, 
without one grain of underſtanding, can do half as much 


dds Oliver Cromwell. 


Whether or no there be a ſecret ſyſtem in the cloſet, 
and what may be the object of it, are n Which 
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can only be determined by appearances, and on which 
every man muſt decide for himſelf, : 
The whole plan of Junius's letter proves, that he him- 
ſelf makes no diſtinction between the real honour of the 
crown and the real intereſt of the people. In the climax to 
which your correſpondent, objects, Junius adopts the lan- 
guage of the court, and by that conformity gives {ſtrength 
to his argument. He ſays, © the king has not only 
ce ſacrificed the intereſts of his people, but | (what was 
« likely to touch him more nearly) his perſonal reputa- 
t tion and the dignity of his crown.” NING: - 
The queries put by Anti-Junius can, only be anſwered 
by the miniſtry. Abandoned as they are, I fancy they 
will not confeſs that they have, for ſo many years, main- 
tained. poſſeſſion of another man's property. After ad- 
mitting the aſſertion of the miniſtry—v1z. that the Spa- 
4 niards had no rightful claim,” and after juſtifying them 
for ſaying ſo ;—it is his buſineſs, not mine, to give us 
ſome good reaſon for their . ſuffering the pretenſions of 
Spain to be a ſubject of negotiation. He admits the 
W gr" — yi them hay 2 0 
laſt para rings us to the origin: * 
ſtion, Whether 925 Spaniſh declaration contains fach a 


ſatisfaction as the king of Great Britain ought to hate 


accepted. This was the field upon which he ought to 
hawe encountered Junius openly and fairly. But here he 
leaves the argument, as no longer defenſible. .I ſhall 
therefore conclude, with one general admonition to my 


fellow- ſubjects;:— That when they hear theſe matters 


debated, they ſhould not ſuffer themſelves to be miſled by 


general declamations upon the conveniencies of peace, or 


the miſeries of war. Between peace and war, abſtractedly 
there is not, there cannot, be a queſtion in the mind of 


a rational being. The real queſtions are, Have we any 


« ſecurity, that the peace we have ſo dearly purchaſed - 

“ will laſt a twelyemonth ?” and if not. Have we, or 

© have we not, facrificed the faireſt opportunity of mak- 

ing war with advantage? ; 
| U 
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LETTER XIIV. g 
- TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 

SIR, LEY : April 22.1971. 
_ * To write for profit, without taxing the preſs z— 
to write for fame, and to be unknown ;—to ſupport the 
intrigues of faction, and to be diſowned, as a dangerous 
auxiliary, by every party in the kingdom; are contradic- 
tions which the miniſter muſt reconcile, before I forfeit 
my credit with the public. I may quit the ſervice, but it 
would he abſurd to ſuſpect me of deſertion. The repu- 
tation of theſe papers is an honourable pledge for my at- 
tachment to the people. To facrifice a reſpected charac. 
ter, and to renounce the eſteem of ſociety, requires more 
than Mr. Wedderburne's reſolution ; and though in him 
it was rather a profeſſion than a deſertion of his r 

(I ſpeak tenderly of this gentleman, for when treac 
1s in queſtion I think we ſhould make allowances for a 
Scotchman), yet we have ſeen him in the Houſe of Com- 
mons overwhelmed with confuſion, and almoſt bereft of 
his faculties. But in truth, Sir, I have left no room for 
an accommodation with the piety of St. James's. My 
offences are not to be redeemed by recantation or repent- 
. ance. On one (ide, our warmeſt patriots would diſclaim 
me as a burden to their honeſt ambition. On the other, 


the vileſt proſtitution, if Junius could deſcend to it, would 


loſe its natural merit and influence in the cabinet, and 
treachery be no longer a recommendation to the royal fa- 


Pour. | 


The perſons who, till within theſe few years, have been 
- moſt diſtinguiſhed by their zeal for high-church and pre- 
rogative, are now, it ſeems, the great aſſertors of the pri- 
vileges of the Houſe of Commons. This ſudden altera- 
tion of their ſentiments or language carries with it a ſuſpi- 

cious appearance. When I hear the undefined privileges 
of the popular branch of the legiſlature exalted by Tories 
and Jacobites, at the expence of thoſe ſtrict rights, which 
are known to the ſubject, and limited by the laws, I can- 
not but ſuſpect, that ſome miſchievous ſcheme is in agita- 
tion, to deſtroy both law and privilege, by oppoſing them 
to each other. 'They who have uniformly denied the 
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power of the whole legiſlature to alter the deſcent of the 


crown, and whoſe anceſtors, in rebellion againſt his Ma- 
jeſty's family, have defended that doctrine at the hazard of 
their lives, now tell us, that privilege of parliament is the 
only rule of right, and the chief ſecurity Fits public free- 
dom. fear, Sir, that while forms remain there has been 
ſome material change in the ſubſtance of our conſtitution. 
The opinions of theſe men were too abſurd to be ſo eaſily 
renounced, Liberal minds are open to conviction.— 
Liberal doCtrines are capable of improvement. There are 
proſelytes from atheiſm, but none from ſuperſtition.—If 
their preſent profeſhons were ſincere, I think they could 
not but be highly offended at ſeeing a queſtion, concerning 
parliamentary privilege, unneceſſarily ſtarted at a ſeaſon ſo 
unfayourable to the Houſe of Commons, and by fo very 
mean and inſignificant a perſon, as the minor Onſlow. 
They knew, that the preſent Houſe of Commons, having 
commenced hoſtilities with the people, and degraded the 
authority of the laws by their own example, were likely 
enough to be reſiſted per fas et nefat. If they were really 


friends to privilege, they would have thought the queſtion 


of right too dangerous to be hazarded at this ſeaſon, and, 
without the formality of a convention, would have left it 
undecided. : 

I have been ſilent hitherto ; though not from that ſhame- 
ful indifference about the intereſts of ſociety which too 
many of us profeſs, and call moderation. I confeſs, Sir, 
that I felt the prejudices of my education, in favour of a 
Houſe of Commons, ſtill hanging about me. I thought 
that a queſtion, between law and privilege, could never 
be brought to a formal deciſion, withodt inconvenience. to 
the public ſervice, or a manifeſt diminution of legal liber- 
ty ;—that it ought therefore to be carefully avoided : and 
when I faw that the violence of the Houl of Commons 
had carried them too far to retreat, I determined not to 
deliver a haſty opinion upon a matter of ſo much delicacy 
and importance. | | 

The ſtate of things is much altered in this country ſince 
it was neceſſary to protect our repreſentatives againſt the 
direct power of the crown. We have nothing to appre- 
hend from prerogative, but every thing from undue in- 


' Huence, Formerly it was the intereſt of the people, that 
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the privileges of parliament ſnould be left unlimited and 
undefined. At preſent, it is not only their intereſt, but I 
hold it to be eſſentially neceſſary to the preſervation of the 
conſtitution, that the privileges of parliament ſhould be 
ſtrictly aſcertained, and confined within the narroweſt 
bounds the nature of their inſtitution will admit of. Upon 
the ſame principle on which I would have reſiſted prero- 

tive in the laſt century, I now reſiſt privilege. It is in- 
different to me, whether the crown, by its own immediate 
act, impoſes new, and diſpenſes with old laws; or whe- 
.ther the ſame arbitrary power produces the fame effects 
through the medium of the Houſe of Commons. We 
truſted our repreſentatives with privileges for their own 
defence and ours. We cannot hinder their deſertion, but 
we can prevent their carrying over their arms to the ſer- 
vice of the enemy. It will be faid, that I begin with en- 
deayouring to reduce the argument concerning privilege 


to a mere queſtion of convenience that I deny at one 


moment what 1 would allow at another; and that to re- 
ſiſt the power of a proſtituted Houſe of Commons, may 
eſtabliſh a precedent injurious. to all future parliaments.— 
To this I anſwer generally, that human affairs are in 
inſtance governed by ſtrict poſitive right. If change of 
circumſtances were to have no weight in directing our 
conduct and opinions, the mutual intercourſe of mankind 
would be nothing more than a contention between. poſitixe 
and equitable, right. Society would be a ſtate of war, and 
law itſelf would be injuſtice. , On this general ground, it 
is highly reaſonable that the degree of our ſubmiſſion to 
rivileges which have neyer been defined by any poſitive 
Jaw, ſhould be conſidered as a queſtion of convenience, 
and proportioned to the confidence we repoſe in the inte- 
grity of our repreſentatives. As to the injury we may do 
to any future and more reſpeCtable Houſe of Commons, I 
own I am not now ſanguine enough to expect a more 
lentiful. harveſt of parlimentary virtue in one year than 
another. Our political climate 1s ſeverely altered; and 
without dwelling upon the depravity of modern times, I. 
think no reaſonable man will expect, that, as human na- 
ture is conſtituted, the enormous influence of the crown 
ſhould ceaſe to prevail over the virtue of individuals. The 
miſchief lies too deep to be cured by any remedy leſs than 
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ſome great convulfion, which may either carry back the 
conſtitution to its original principles, or utterly deſtroy it. 
1 do not doubt, that in the firſt ſeſſion after the next elec. 
tion, ſome popular meaſures may be adopted. The pre- 
ſent Houſe of Commons have injured themſelves by a too 
early and public profeſſion of their principles; and if a 
ſtrain of proſtitution, which had no example, were within 
the reach of emulation, it might be imprudenf to hazard 
the experiment too ſoon. But, after all, Sir, it is very im- 
material whether a Houſe of Commons ſhall preſerve their 
virtue for a week, a month, or a year. The influence, 
which makes a ſeptennial parliament dependent upon the 
pleaſure of the crown, has a permanent operation, and 
cannot fail of ſucceſs. My premiſes, I know, will be de- 
nied in argument; but every man's conſcience tells him 
they are true. It remains then to be conſidered, whether 
it be for the intereſt of the people, that privilege of par- 
liament (which “, in reſpect to the purpoſes for which it 
has hitherto been acquieſced under, is merely nominal} 
ſhould be contracted within ſome certain limits? or whe- 
ther the ſubject ſhall be left at the mercy of a power, ar- 
bitrary upon the face of it, and notoriouſly under the di- 
rection of the crown. 4 | 

I do not mean to decline the queſtion of right: on the 
contrary, Sir, I join iſſue with the advocates for privilege z 
and affirm, that DIY the caſes wherein the Houle of 
« Commons are a court of judicature (to which, from the 
ce nature of their office, a coercive power mult belong), 
and excepting ſuch contempts as immediately interrupt 


their proceedings, they have no legal authority to im- 


6e priſon any man for any ſuppoſed violation of privilege 
% whatſoever.” —It is not pretended, that privilege, as 
now claimed, has ever been defined or confirmed by ſta- 
tute z neither can it be ſaid, with 1 colour of truth, to 
be a part of the common law of England, which had 
grown into preſcription long before we knew any thing. 
of the exiſtence of a Houſe of Commons. As for the law 
of parliament, it is only another name for the apr. in 
queſtion ; and ſince the power of creating new privileges 


has been formally renounced by both Houſes, — ſince there 


is no code in which we can ſtudy the law of parliament, 
we have but one way left to make ourſelves acquainted 
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with it,—that is, to compare the nature of the inſtitution 
of a Houſe of Commons with the facts upon record. To 
eſt:bliſh a claim of privilege in either Houſe, and to di- 
ſtinguiſh original right from uſurpation, it muſt appear, 
that it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the performance of the 
duty they are employed in, and alſo that it has been uni- 
formly allowed From the firſt part of this deſcription, 
it follows clearly, that whatever privilege does of right be- 
long to the 3 Houſe of Commons, did equally be- 
long to the firſt aſſembly of their predeceſſors; was as 
completely veſted in them, and might have been exerciſed 
in the ſame extent. From the ſecond, we muſt infer, 
that privileges, which for ſeveral centuries were not onl 
never allowed, but never even claimed by the Houſe of 
Commons, muſt be founded upon uſurpation. The con- 
ſticutional duties of a Houſe of Commons are not ver 
complicated nor myſterious. They are to propoſe or af. 
ſent to wholeſome laws for the benefit of the nation. 
They are to grant the neceſſary aids to the king; petition 
for the redreſs of grievances; and proſecute treaſon or 
high crimes againſt the ſtate. If unlimited privilege be 
necefſary to the performance of theſe duties, we have rea- 
-ſon to conclude, that for many centuries after the inſtitu- 
tion of the Houſe of Commons, they were never perform 
ed. I am not bound to prove a negative; but I appeal to 
the Engliſh hiſtory, when I affirm, that, with the exeep- 
tions already ſtated (which per I might ſafely relinquiſh), 
there is no precedent from the year 1265 to the death of 
ueen Elizabeth, of the Houſe of Commons having impri- 
ſoned any man (not a member of their Houſe) for contempt 
or breach of privilege. In the moſt flagrant caſes, and when 
their acknowledged privileges were moſt groſsly violated, 
the poor Commons, as they, then ay themſelves, never 
took the power of puniſhment into their own hands. The 
either ſought redreſs by petition to the king, or what 1s 
more remarkable, applied for juſtice to : Houſe of 
Lords; and, when ſatisfaction was denied them or delayed, 
their only remedy was to refuſe proceeding upon the 
king's buſineſs. 95 little conception had our anceſtors 
of the monſtrous doctrines now maintained concerning 
privilege, that in the reign of Elizabeth, even liberty of 
ſpeech, the vital principle of a deliberative aſſembly, was 
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reſtrained by the queen's authority to a {imple aye or no 
and this reſtriction, though impoſed upon three ſucceliive 
parliaments r, was never once diſputed by the Houte of 
Commons. | | - 

I know there are my precedents of arbitrary com- 
mitments for contempt : but, beſides that they are of too 
modern a date to warrant a preſumption that ſuch a power 
was originally veſted in the Houſe of Commons, — fact 
alone does not conſtitute right.—If it does, general war- 
rants were lawful. An ordinance of the two Houſes has 
a force equal to law; and the criminal juriſdiction aſſum- 
ed by the Commons in 1621, in the caſe of Edward Loyd, 
is a good precedent to warrant the like proceedings againſt 
any man, who ſhall unadviſedly mention the folly of a 
king, or the ambition of a princeſs. The truth 1s, Sir, 
that the greateſt and moſt exceptionable part of the privi- 
leges now contended for, were introduced and aſſerted by 
a Houſe of Commons which aboliſhed both monarchy 
and peerage, and whoſe proceedings, although they ended 
in one glorious act of ſubſtantial juſtice, could no way be 
reconciled to the forms of the conſtitution. Their ſuc- 
ceſſors profited by the example, and confirmed their 
power by a moderate or a proper uſe of it. Thus it grew 
by degrees, from a notorious innovation at one period, to 
5 tacitly admitted as the privilege of parliament at ano- 

"+ 

If, however, it could be proved; from conſiderations of 
neceſhty or convenience, that an unlimited power of com- 
mitment ought to be intruſted to the Houſe of Commons, 
and that in fact they have exerciſed it without oppoſition, 
ſtill, in contemplation of law, the preſumption is ſtrongly 
againſt them. It is a leading maxim of the laws of Eng- 
land, (and without it all laws are nugatory), that there 1s 
no right without a remedy, nor any legal power without 
a legal courſe to carry it into effect. Let the power now 
in queſtion be tried by this rule. The Speaker iſſues his 
warrant of attachment. The party attached either reſiſts 
force with force, or appeals to a magiſtrate, who declares 
the warrant illegal, and diſcharges the priſoner. Does 
the law provide no legal means for enforcing a legal war- 
rant ? Is there no regular proceeding pointed out in our 
law-books to aſſert and vindicate the authority of ſo high 
3 


& coutt as the Houſe of Commons? The queſtion is 
anſwered directly by the fact. Their unlawful commands 
are reſiſted, and they have no remedy. The impriſon- 
ment of their own members is revenge indeed, but it is 
no aſſertion of the privilege they contend ſor . Their 
Whole proceeding ſtops; and there th ſtand, aſhamed 
to retreat, and unable to advance. Sir, theſe ignorant 
men {ſhould be informed, that the execution of the laws 
of England is not left in this uncertain defenceleſs condi- 
tion. If the proceſs'of the courts'of Weſtminſter-hall be 
reſiſted, they have a'direCt courſe ſufficient to enforce ſub- 
miſſion. e court of King's-Bench commands the ſhe- 
riff to raiſe the poſſe comitatus. The Courts of Chance 
and Exchequer iſſue a writ of rebelhon ; which muſt alſo 
be ſupported, if neceſſary, by the power of the county. 
To whom will all our honeſt repreſentatives direct their 
writ of rebellion? The guards, I doubt not, are willing 
enough to be employed; but they know nothing of the 
doctrine of writs, and may think it neceſſary to wait for a 
letter from Lord Barrington. REF $2 
It may now be objected to me, that my arguments 
prove too much: for that: certainly there may be inſtances 
of contempt and' inſult to the Houſe of Commons, which 
do not fall within my own exceptions ; yet, in regard to 
the dignity of the Houſe, ought not to paſs unpuniſhed. 
Be it 0.— The courts of criminal juriſdiction are open to 
roſeeutions, which the Attorney-General may commence 
5 information or indictment. A libel, tending to aſperſe 
vilify che Houſe of Commons, or any of their members, 
may be as ſeverely puniſhed in the Court of King's-Bench, 
as a libel upon the king. Mr. de Grey thought ſo, when 
he drew up the information upon my letter to his Majeſty, 
or he had no meaning in charging it to be a ſcandalous 
libel upon the Houſe of Commons. In my opinion, they 
would conſult their real dignity much better, by appealing 
to the laws when they are offended, than by violating the 
firſt principle of natural juſtice, which forbids us to be 
dges when we are parties to the cauſe*. | 
I do not mean to purſue them through the remainder 
of their proceedings. In their firſt reſolutions, it is poſ- 
ſible they might have been deceived by ill-conf{dered pre- 
cedents. For the reſt, there is no colour of palliation or 
| p c 
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excuſe. They have adviſed the king to reſume a power 


of diſpenſing with the laws by royal proclamation u; and 
kings, we ſee, are ready enough to follow ſuch advice. 
— By mere violence, and without the ſhadow of right, 
they have expunged the record of a judicial proceeding v. 
Nothing remained, but -to attribute to their own vote a 


power of ſtopping the whole diſtribution of criminal 


civil juſtice. | 1 
The public virtues of the chief magiſtrate have long 
ſince ceaſed to be in queſtion. But it is ſaid, that he has 
private good qualities; and I myſelf have been ready to 
acknowledge them. They are now brought to the teſt. 
If he loves his people, he will diſſolve a parliament which 
they can never conſide in or reſpeCt.---If he has any re- 
card for his own honour, he will diſdain to be any _ 
connected with ſuch abandoned proſtitution. - But, if it 
were conceivable, that a king of this country had loſt all 
ſenſe of perſonal honour, and all concern for the welfare 
of his ſubjects, I confeſs, Sir, I ſhould be contented to re- 
nounce the forms of the conſtitution once more, if there 
were no other way to obtain ſubſtantial juſtice for the 
people *. 4 
| Junvs. 
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LETTER XLV. 
T0 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 
SiR, 


/ 


; 4 May I. 1771. 
| Tnxr who object to detached parts of Junius's 
laſt letter, either do not mean him fairly, or have not con- 
ſidered the general ſcope and courſe of his argument... 
There are degrees in all the private vices: Why not in 
public proſtitution The influence of the crown natural- 
ly makes a ſeptennial parliament dependent. Does it fol- 
low that every Houſe of Commons will plunge at once in- 
to the loweſt depths of proſtitution ?--Jumus ſuppoſes, 
that the preſent Houſe of Commons, in going ſuch enor- 
mous lengths, have been imprudent to themſelves, as well 
as wicked to the public ;---that their example is not with 
in the reach of emulation ;—and that, in the firſt ſeſſion 
aſter the next election, ſome popular 3 may proba- 
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bly be adopted. He does not expect that a diſſolution of 0 
iament will deſtroy corruption, but that at leaſt it will ſi 

a check and terror to their ſucceſſors, who will have tl 
ſeen that, in flagrant caſes, their conſtituents can and will v 
interpoſe with effect.— After all, Sir, will you not endea- E 
vour to remove or alleviate the moſt dangerous ſymptoms, ſt 
becauſe you cannot eradicate the diſeaſe? Will you not h 
puniſh treaſon or parricide, becauſe the fight of a gibbet d 
does not prevent highway robberies? When the main ir 
argument of Junius is admitted to be unanſwerable, I e. 
think & would become the minor critic, who hunts for - Ol 
blemiſhes, to be a little more diſtruſtful of his own ſaga- t 
city.—The other objection is hardly worth an anſwer. a 
When Junius obſerves, that kings are ready enough to 8 
follow ſuch advice, he does not mean to inſinuate, that, if cc 
the advice of parliament were good, the king would be « 
ſo ready to follow it. | 3 ce 
F r 244% 0 PRILO Juxius. & 
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10 THE FRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 6] 
ien, | | May 22. 1771 L 

| VExy early in the debate upon the deciſion of cc 

the Middleſex election, it was well obſerved by Junius, cc 

that the Houſe of Commons had not only exceeded their 
boaſted precedent of the 9 and ſubſequent incapa- po 
eitation of Mr. Walpole, but that they had not even ad- hc 
hered to it ſtrictly as far as it went. After convicting H 
Mr. Dyſon of giving a falſe quotation from the Journals, en 
and having explained the purpoſe which that contemptible of 
fraud was intended to anfwer, he proceeds to ſtate the G 
vote itſelf by which Mr. Walpole's ſuppoſed incapacity * 
was declared, —viz. © Reſolved, That Robert Walpole, * 
« Eſq. having been this ſeſſion of parliament committed 

« a priſoner to the Tower, and expelled this Houſe for a MW ke: 
«high breach of truſt in the execution of his office, and the 


«notorious corruption when Secretary at War, was, and 
4 jg, incapable of being elected a member to ſerve in this inj 
« preſent parliament :”—And then obſerves, that, from cet 
the terms of the vote, we have no right to annex the in- eſt; 
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eapacitation to the expulſion only; for that, as the propo- 
ſition ſtands, it mult ariſe equally from the expulſion and 
the commitment to the Tower. I believe, Sir, no man, 
who knows any thing of dialeCtics, or who underſtands 
Engliſh, will diſpute the truth and fairneſs of this con- 
ſtruction. But Junius has a great authority to ſupport 
him; which, to ſpeak with the Duke of Grafton, I acci- 
dentally met with this morning in the courſe of my read- 
ing. It contains an admonition, which cannot be repeat- 
ed too often. Lord Sommers, in his excellent Tract up- 
on the Rights of the People, after reciting the votes of 
the convention of the 28th of January 1689, viz.—“ That 
« King James the Second, having endeavoured to ſubvert 
te the conſtitution of this kingdom, by breaking the ori- 
ce ginal contract between king and people; and, by the 
C advice of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons, having vio- 
cc lated the laws, and having withdrawn himſelf out of 
ce this kingdom, hath abdicated the government, &c.“ 
makes this obſervation upon it: The word abdicated 


« relates to all the clauſes aforegoing, as well as to his 


« deſerting the kingdom, or elſe they would have been 
« wholly in vain.” And, that there might be no pretence 
for confining the abdication merely to the withdrawing, 
Lord Sommers farther obſerves, © That King James, by 
« refuſing to govern us acconling to that law by which he 
«© held the crown, did implicitly renounce his title to it.” 
If Junius's conſtruction. of the vote againſt Mr. Wal- 
pole be now. admitted (and indeed I cannot comprehend 
how it can honeſtly be diſputed), the advocates of the 
Houſe of Commons mult either' give up their precedent 
entirely, or be reduced to the neceſſity of maintaining one 
of the groſſeſt abſurdities imaginable, via. That a com- 
© mitment to the Tower is a conſtituent part of, and con- 
e tributes half at leaſt to, the incapacitation of the perſon 
ho ſuffers it.” | | 
I need not make you any excuſe. for endeavouring to 
keep alive the attention of the public to the deciſion of 
the Middleſex election. The more I conſider: it; the 
more I am convinced that, as a fact, it is indeed highly 
injurious to the rights of the people; but that, as a pre- 
cedent, it is one of the moſt dangerous that ever was 
eſtabliſhed againſt thoſe who are to . after us. et 
| 2 
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J am ſo far a moderate man, that I verily believe the ma- 
jority of the Houſe of Commons, when they paſſed this 
dangerous vote, neither underſtood the queſtion, nor 
knew the conſequence of what they were doing. Their 
motives were rather deſpicable, than criminal in the ex- 
treme. One effect they certainly did not foreſee, They 
are now reduced to fach a ſituation, that if 2 member of 
the preſent Houſe of Commons were to conduct himſelf 


ever ſo improperly, and in reality deſerve to be ſent back 


to his conſtituents with a mark of diſgrace, they would 
not dare to expel him ; becauſe they know that the people, 
in order to try again the great queſtion of right, or to 
thwart an odious Houſe of Commons, would probably 
overlook his immediate unworthineſs, and return the ſame 


perſon to parliament.— But, in time, the precedent will 


gain ſtrength. © A future Houſe of Commons will have 
no ſuch. apprehenfions, ' conſequently will not ſcruple to 
follow a precedent which they did not eſtabliſh. The 
miſer himſelf ſeldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his ex- 
tortion ; -but his heir ſucceeds to him of courſe, and takes 
poſſeſſion without cenſure. No man expects him to make 
reſtitution z3 and, no matter for his title, he lives quietly 
upon the eſtate. | 21 E n weft nn 
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LETTER XLVI. 
TO THE FRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

SIR, 215 be! ” . May 25. 1771. 
I conFEss my partiality to Junius, and feel a 
conſiderable pleaſure in being able to communicate any 
thing to the public, in ſupport of his opinions. The 
doctrine laid down in his laſt letter, concerning the power 
of the Houſe of Commons, to commit for contempt, is 
not ſo new as it appeared to many people; who, dazzled 
with the name of privilege, had never ſuffered themſelves 
to examine the queſtion fairly. In the courſe of my 
reading this morning, I met with the following paſſage 
in the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, Vol. I. page 
603. Upon occaſion: of a juriſdiction unlawfully aſ- 
ſumed by the Houſe, in the year 1621, Mr. Attorney- 


199 | 
General Noye gave his opinion as follows % No,doubs 


« but, in ſome caſes, this Houſe may give judgment; — 
« in matters of returns, and concerning members of our 
« Houſe, or falling out in our view in parliament ; but, 
« for foreign matters, knoweth not how we can judge 
« jt, -Knoweth not that we have been uſed to give judg- 
« ment in any caſe, but thoſe before-mentioned.” 

Sir Edward Coke, upon the ſame ſubject, ſays, page 
604, © No queſtion but this is a houſe of record, aud 
&© that it hath power of judicature in ſome. caſes ;—haye 
«© power to judge of returns and members of our Houſe; 
«© one, no member, offending out of the parliament, 
« when he came hither, and juſtified it, was cenſured 
tc for it.” | | 

Now, Sir, if you will compare the opinion of theſe 

eat ſages of the law with Junius's doctrine, you will 
End they tally exactly.—He allows the power of the 
Houſe to commit their own- members (which, however, 
they may groſsly abuſe). He allows their power in caſes 
where they are acting as a court of judicature, viz. elec- 
tions, returns, &c.— And he allows it in ſuch contempts 
as immediately interrupt their proceedings; or, as Mr. 
Noye expreſſes it, © falling out in their view in parlia- 
« ment.” * 

They who would carry the privileges of parliament far- 
ther than Junius, either do not mean well to the public, 
or know not what they are doing. The government of 
England is a government of law. We betray ourſelves, 
we contradict the ſpirit of our laws, and we ſhake the 
whole ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence, whenever we in- 
truſt a diſcretionary power over the life, liberty, or for- 
tune of the ſubject, to any man or ſet of men whatſo- 
ever, upon a preſumption that it will not be abuſed. _ 

Philo Juxrus. 
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LETTER XLVII. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, 


| | ; May 28. Mg: 
Ar man who takes the trouble of peruſing the 
Journals of the Houſe of Commons, will ſoon be con- 
| 13 
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vinced that very little, if any regard at all, ought to be 
paid to the reſolutions of one branch of the legiſlature, 
declaratory of the law of the land, or even of what they 
call the law of parliament. It will appear that theſe re- 
ſolutions have no one of the properties, by which, in this 
country particularly, law is diſtinguiſhed from mere will 
and pleaſure z- but that, on the contrary, they bear every 
mark of a power arbitrarily aſſumed, and-capriciouſly a 
plied :—That they are uſually made in times of conteſt, 
and to ſerve ſome unworthy purpoſe of paſſion or party; 
— that the law is ſeldom declared, until after the fact 
which it is ſuppoſed to be violated ;—that legiſlation and 
Juriſdiction are united in the ſame perſons, and exerciſed 
at the ſame moment ;—and that a court, from which 
there is no appeal, aſſumes an original juriſdiction in a 
criminal caſe: In ſhort, Sir, to collect a thouſand abſur- 
dities into one maſs, © we have a law, which cannot be 
« known, becauſe it is ex poſt facto, the party is both le- 
« giſlator and judge, and the juriſdiction is without ap- 
.< peal.” Well might the judges ſay, © The law of par- 
“ lament is above us.” 2 | 
Tou will not wonder, Sir, that, with theſe qualifica- 
tions, the declaratory reſolutions of the Houſe of Com- 
mons ſhould appear to be in perpetual contradiction, not 
only to common ſenſe, and to the laws we are acquainted 
with (and which alone we can obey), but even to one 
another. I was led to trouble you with thefe obſerva- 
tions, by a paſſage which, to ſpeak in luteſtring, I met 
with this morning, in the courſe of my reading, and up- 
on which I mean to put a queſtion: to the advocates for 
privilege.—On the 8th of March 1704 (Vide Journals, 
Vol. XIV. p. 565.), the Houſe thought proper to come 
to the following reſolutions :—1, © That no commoner 
of England, committed by the Houſe of Commons for 
breach of privilege, or contempt of that Houſe, ought 
% to be, by any writ of Habeas Corpus, made to appear 
« in any other place, or before any other judicature, du- 
« ring that ſeſſion of parliament wherein ſuch perſon 
« was ſo committed.” | 

2. “ That the Serjeant at Arms, attending this Houſe, 
« do make no return of, or yield any obedience to the 


- «© ſaid writs of Habeas Corpus ; and, for ſuch his refuſal, 
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that he have the protection of the Houſe of Com- 


c mons *.“ ; 

Wellbore Ellis, What ſay you? Is this the law of 
parliament,” or is it not? I am a plain man, Sir, and 
cannot follow you through the phlegmatic forms of an 
oration. Speak out, Grildrig; ſay yes, or no.—If you 
ſay yes, I ſhall then inquire by what authority Mr. De 
Grey, the honeſt Lord Mansfield, and the Barons of the 
oo ts dared to grant a writ of Habeas Corpus for 
bringing the bodies of the Lord Mayor and Mr. Olives 
before them; and why the Lieutenant of the Tower made 


any return to a writ which the Houſe of Commons had, 


in a ſimilar inſtance, declared to be unlawful. —If you ſay 
no, take care you do not at once give up the cauſe, in ſup- 
port of which you have ſo long and fo laboriouſly tortured 
your underſtanding, Take care you do not confeſs that 
there is no teſt by which we can diſtinguiſh, — no evidence 
by which we can determine what is, and what is not the 
law of parliament. The reſolutions I have quoted ſtand 
upon your Journals, uncontroverted and unrepealed ;— 
they contain a declaration of the law of parliament, by 
2 court competent to the queſtion, and whoſe decifion, as 
you and Lord Mansfield ſay, muſt be law, becauſe there 
is no appeal from it; and they were made, not "haſtily, 
but after long deliberation upon a conſtitutional queſtion. 
What farther ſanction or ſolemnity will you annex to 
any reſolution of the preſent Houſe of Commons, beyond 
what appears upon the face of thoſe two reſolutions, the 
legality of which you now deny? If you ſay that par- 
liaments are not infallible; and that * Anne, in 
conſequence of the violent proceedings of that Houſe of 
Commons, was obliged to prorogue and diffolve them; I 
ſhall agree with you very heartily, and think- that the 
precedent ought to be followed immediately. But you, 
Mr. Ellis, who hold this language, are inconſiſtent with 
your own principles. You have hitherto maintained, that 
the Houſe of Commons are the ſole judges of their own 


privileges, and that their declaration does ip/o facto conſti- 


tute the law of parliament: yet now you confeſs 

arliaments are fallible, and that their reſolutions may be 

illegal z conſequently, that their refolutions do not conſti-- 

tute the law A When the King was urggd- 
e 14 
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to diſſolve the preſent parliament, you adviſed him to tell 
his ſubjects, that “ he was careful not to aſſume any of 
ec thoſe powers which the conſtitution had placed in other 
“ hands,” &c. Yet Queen Anne, it ſeems, was juſti- 
fied in exerting her prerogative to ſtop a Houſe of Com- 
mons, whoſe proceedings, compared with thoſe of the 
aſſembly of which you are a moſt worthy member, were 


% 


the perfection of juſtice and reaſon. 


- In what a labyrinth of nonſenſe does a man involve 


himſelf, who labours to maintain falſehood by argument ? 
How much better would it become the dignity of the 
Houſe of Commons to ſpeak plainly to the people, and 
tell us at once, that their will muſt be obeyed, not be- 
& cauſe it is lawful and reaſonable, but becauſe it is their 
ec will?“ Their conſtituents would have a better opinion 
of their candour, and, I promiſe you, not a worſe opi- 
nion of their integrity. | | 
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+ LETTER XIX 

To IS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
Mx LORD, 1 June 22. 1771. 
THE profound reſpect I bear to the gracious 
ince who governs this country with no leſs honour to 
imſelf than ſatisfaction to his ſubjects, and who reſtores 
u to your rank under his ſtandard, will ſave you from 
a multitude of reproaches. The attention I ſhould have 


paid to your failings is involuntarily attracted to the hand 
that rewards them; and though I am not fo partial to the 


royal judgment, as to affirm, that the favour of a king 


can remove mountains of infamy, it ſerves to leſſen at 
leaſt, for undoubtedly it divides, the burden. While I 
remember how much is due to his ſacred character, I can- 
not, with any decent appearance of propriety, call you 
the meaneſt and the baſeſt fellow in the kingdom. I pro- 
teſt, my Lord, I do not think you ſo. You will have a 
dangerous rival in that kind of fame to which you have 
hitherto ſo happily directed your ambition, as long as there 
is one man living who thinks you worthy of his con fi- 
dence, and fit to be truſted with any ſhare in his govern- 
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ment. I confeſs you have great intrinſic merit; but take 
care you do not value it too highly. Conſider how much 
of it would have been loſt to No world, if the king had. 
not graciouſly affixed his ſtamp, and given it currency a- 
mong his ſubjects. If it be true that a virtuous man, 
ſtruggling with adverſity, be a ſcene worthy of the gods, 
the glorious contention between you and the beſt of prin- 
ces deſerves a circle equally attentive and reſpectable: I 
think I already ſee other gods riſing from the earth to be- 
hold it. | | 

But this language is too mild for the occaſion. The 
king is determined that our abilities ſhall not be loſt to 
ſociety. The perpretation and deſcription of new crimes 
will find r far us both. My Lord, if the per- 
ſons who have been loudeſt in their profeſſions of patrio- 
tiſm, had done their duty to the public with the ſame 
zeal and perſeverance that I did, I will not aſſert that go- 
vernment would have recovered its dignity, but at leaſt 
our gracious ſovereign muſt have ſpared his ſubjects this 
laſt inſult Y ; which, if there be any feeling left among us, 
they wilt reſent more than even the real injuries they re- 
ceived from every meaſure of your Grace's adminiſtration. 
In vain would he have looked round him for another cha- 
racter ſo conſummate as yours. Lord Mansfield thrinks: 
from his principles z—his ideas of government perhaps 
go farther than your own, but his heart diſgraces the 
theory of his underſtanding. —Charles Fox. is yet in bloſ- 
ſom; and as for Mr. Wedderburne, there is ſomethi 
about him which even treachery cannot truſt.. For the. 
preſent, therefore, the belt of princes muſt have con- 
tented himſelf with Lord Sandwich. Lou would long 
ſince have received your final diſmiſſion and reward 3 
I, my Lord, who do not eſteem you the more for the 
high oflice you poſſeſs, would willingly have followed you 
to your retirement. There is ſurely ſomething ſingularly 
benevolent in the character of our ſovereign. From the 
moment he aſcended the throne, there is no-crime, of 
which human nature is capable (and I call upon the Re-. 
corder to witneſs it), that has not appeared venial in his. 
fight. With any other prince, the ſhameful deſertion of 
him in the midſt of that diſtreſs which you alone had ere- 
ated, —in the very criſis of danger, rey he fancied he 
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faw the throne already ſarrounded by men of virtue and 
abilities, would have outweighed the memory of your 
former ſervices.” But his Majeſty is full of juſtice, and 
underſtands the doctrine of compenſations. He remem- 
bers with gratitude how ſoon you had accommodated 
your morals to the neceſſity of his ſervice how cheer- . 
fully you had abandoned the engagements of private 
Friendſhip, and renounced the moſt ſolemn profeſſions to 
the public. The ſacrifice of Lord Chatham was not loſt 
upon him. Even the cowardice and perfidy of deſerting 
him may have done you no diſſervice in his eſteem. The 
inſtance was painful, but the principle might pleaſe. 
Jou did not neglect the magiſtrate while you flattered 
the man. The expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, predetermined 
in the cabinet; the power of depriving the ſubject of 
his birthright, attributed to a reſolution of one branch of 
the legiſlature the conſtitution impudently invaded by 
the Houſe of Commons ;—the right of defending it treach- 
erouſly renounced by the Houſe of Lords—theſe are the 
ſtrokes, my Lord, which, in the preſent reign, recom- 
mend to office, and conſtitute a miniſter. They would 
have determined your ſovereign's judgment, if they had 
made no impreſſion upon his enn We need not look 
for any other ſpecies of merit to account for his taking 
| the carlieft opportunity to recal you to his counſels. Let 
ou have other merit in abundance.——Mr. Hine,—the 
Duke of Portland, —and Mr. Yorke :—breach of truſt, 
robbery, and murder. You would think it a compliment 
to your gallantry, if I added rape to the catalogue but 
the ſtyle of your amours ſecures you 4rom reſiſtance. I 
know how well theſe ſeveral charges have been defended. 
In the firſt inſtance, the breach of truſt is ſuppoſed to 
haye been its own reward. Mr. Bradſhaw afhrms upon 
his honour (and ſo may the gift of ſmiling never depart 
from him I) that you reſerved no part of Mr, Hine's pur- 
chaſe-money for your own uſe, but that every ſhilling of 
it was ſcrupulewly paid to Governor Burgoyne.—Make 
haſte, my Lord ;—another patent, applied in time, may 
keep the Oaks ? in the family. —If not, Birnham- Wood, 
I fear, muſt come to the Maccaroni. 
The Duke of Portland was in life your earlieſt friend. 


In defence of his property he had nothing to plead, but 
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ity againſt Sir James Lowther, and preſcription againſt 
> mw You felt for your friend 3 C6 de the law- 
“ muſt take its courſe.” Poſterity will ſcarce believe 
that Lord Bute's ſon-in-law had barely intereſt enough at 
the treaſury to get his grant completed before the general 
election *. A | £84 6 
Enough has been ſaid. of that. deteſtable tranſaction - 
which ended in the death of Mr. Yorke ;—1 cannot ſpeak - 
of it without horror and compaſſion. To excuſe your»: 
ſelf, you publicly impeach your accomplice; and to his 
mind perhaps the accuſation- may be flattery! But in 
murder you are both principals. It was once a queſtion 
of emulation; and, if the event had not di appointed the 
immediate ſchemes of the cloſet, it might ſtill have been 
a hope ful ſubject of jeſt and merriment between you. 

This letter, my Lord, is only a preface to my future 
correſpondence. The remainder of the ſummer ſhall be 
dedicated to your amuſement. I mean now and then to 
relieve the ſeverity of your morning ſtudies, and to pre- 
pare you for the buſinels of the day. . Without pretend- 
ing to more than Me. Bradſhaw's ſincerity, you may rely 
upon my attachment as long as you are in once. 

Will your Grace forgive me, if I venture to expreſs 
ſome anxiety for a man whom. I know you do not love? 
My Lord Weymouth has cowardice to .plead, and a de- 
ſertion of a. later date. than your own.. You know the 
privy ſeal was. intended for him; and, if you conſider 
the dignity of the. poſt he deſerted, you will hardly think 
it decent to quarter him on Mr. Rigby. Yet he muſt - 
have bread, my Lord ;—or rather he muſt have wine. 
It you deny him the cup, there will be no keeping him 
within the pale of the miniſtry... | 


Jvxios. 
es eee 
LETTER L. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF AT. 
MY LORD, 31 July 9. 2997. - 3 


| Tus influence of your Grace's fortune: ſtill 
ſeems to preſide over the treaſuty.— The genius of Mr. 
Bradſhaw inſpires Mr. Robinſon v. How :rexentuble it 
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is (and I ſpeak of it not as matter of reproach, but as ſome- 
thing peculiar to your character), that you have never 
yet formed a friendſhip which has not been fatal to the 
object of it ; nor adopted a cauſe, to which, one way or 
other, you have not done miſchief ! Your attachment is 
infamy while it laſts ; and, whichever way it turns, leaves 
ruin and difgrace behind it. The deluded girl who yields 

to ſuch a profligate, even while he 1s conſtant, forfeits 
her reputation as well as her innocence, and finds herſelf 
abandoned at laſt to mifery and ſhame. —Thus it happen- 
ed with the beſt of princes. Poor Dingley too !—I pro- 
teſt I hardly know which of them we ought moſt to 
lament ?—the unhappy man who ſinks under the ſenſe 
of his diſhonour, or him who ſurvives it? Characters, ſo 
finiſhed, are-placed beyond the reach of panegyric. Death 
has fixed. his ſeal upon Dingley; and you, my Lord, 
have ſet your mark upon the other. 

The only letter I ever addreſſed to the king was ſo 
unkindly received, that I believe I ſhall never preſume to 
trouble his Majeſty in that way again. But my zeal for 
his ſervice is ſuperior to neglect ; and, like Mr. Wilkes's 
patriotiſm, thrives by Be itchy Yet his Majeſty is 
much addicted to uſeful reading; and, if I am not ill in- 
formed, has honoured the Public Advertiſer with parti- 
cular attention. I have endeavoured, therefore, and not 
without ſucceſs (as perhaps you may remember), to fur- 
niſh it with ſuch intereſting and eg intelligence, as 
probably would not reach him through any other channel. 
The ſervices you have done the nation, — your b 
jn oſſice, and ſignal fidelity to your approved good ma 
ter, have been faithfully recorded. Nor have his own 
virtues been entirely neglected. Theſe letters, my Lord, 
are read in other countries, and in other languages; and 
I think I may affirm without vanity, that the gracious 
character of the beſt of princes, is by this time not only 
perfectly known to his ſubjects, but tolerably well under- 
ſtood by the xeſt of Europe In this reſpect alone I have 
the advantage of Mr. Whitehead. His plan, I think, is 
too narrow. He ſeems to manufacture his verſes for the 
- ſole uſe of the hero who is ſuppoſed to be the ſubject of 
them; and, that his meaning may not be exported in fo- 
reign bottoms, ſets all tranſlation at defiance, 
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Your Grace's reappointment to a ſeat in the cabinet, 
was announced to the public by the ominous return of 
Lord Bute to this country. When that noxious planet 
approaches England, he never fails to bring plague and 
peſtilence along with him. The king already feels the 
malignant effect of your influence over his counſels. 
Your former adminiſtration made Mr. Wilkes an alder- 
man of London, . and repreſentative of Middleſex. Your 
next appearance in office is marked with his election to 
the ſhrievalty. In whatever meaſure er are concerned, 
you are not only diſappointed of ſucceſs, but always con- 
trive to make the government of the beſt of princes con- 
temptible in his own eyes, and ridiculous to the whole 
world. Making all due allowance for the effect of the 
miniſter's declared interpoſition, Mr. Robinſon's activity, 
and Mr. Horne's new zeal in ſupport of adminiftration, 
we ſtill want the genius of the Duke of Grafton to ac- 
count ſor committing the whole intereſt of government 
in the city to the conduct of Mr. Harley. I will not bear 
hard upon your faithful friend and emiſſary Mr. Touchit; 
for I know the difficulties of his fituation, and that a few 
lottery- tickets are of uſe to his economy, There is a pro- 
verb concerning perſons in the predicament of this gen- 
tleman, which, however, cannot be ſtrictly applied to 
him: They commence dupes, and finiſh knaves. Now 
Mr. Touchit's character is uniform. I am convinced 
that his ſentiments never depended upon his circum- 
ſtances, and that, in the moſt proſperous ſtate of his for- 
tune, he was always the very man he is at preſent. But 
was there no other perſon of rank and conſequence in the 
city, whom government could conhde in, but a notorious 
Jacobite ? Did you imagine that the whole body of the 
Diſſenters, that the whole Whig intereſt of London, 
would attend at the levee, and ſubmit to the directions 
of a notorious Jacobite ? Was there no Whig magiſtrate: 
m the city, to whom the ſervants of George the Third: 
could intruſt the management of .a buſineſs ſo very inte- 
reſting to their maſter as the election of theriffs? Is there 
no room at St. James's but for Scotchmen and Jacobites ? 
* My Lord, I do not mean to queſtion the fincerity of Mr. 
Harley's attachment to his Majeſty's government. Since 


the commencement of the preſent reign, I have ſeen till 
er contradictions reconciled. The principles of theſe 
_ worthy Jacobites are not ſo abſurd as they have been re- 
preſented. Their ideas of divine right are not ſo much 
annexed to the perſon. or family, as to the political cha- 
racter of the ſovereign. Had there ever been an honeſt 
man among the Stuarts, his Majeſty's preſent friends 
would have been Whigs upon principle. But the con- 
verſion of the beſt of princes has removed their ſcruples. 
They have forgiven him the ſins of his Hanoverian an- 
eeſtors, and acknowledge the hand of Providence in the 
deſcent of the crown upon the head of a true Stuart. In 
you, my Lord, they alſo behold, with a kind of predilec- 
tion which borders upon loyalty, the natural repreſenta- 
tive of that illuſtrious family. The mode of your deſcent 
from Charles the Second is only a bar to your pretenſions 
to the crown, and no way interrupts the regularity of- 
your ſucceſſion to all the virtues of the Stuarts. 
The unfortunate ſucceſs of the Reverend Mr. Horne's 
endeavours in ſupport of the miniſterial nomination of 
ſheriffs, will, I fear, obſtruct his preferment. Permit me: 
to recommend him to your Grace's protection. You. 
will find him copiouſly gifted with thoſe qualities of the- 
heart, which uſually direct you in the choice of your 
friendſhips. He too was Mr. Wilkes's friend, and as in- 
capable as you are of the liberal reſentment of. a gentle. 
man No, my Lord, —it was the ſolitary vindictive ma- 
lice of a monk, brooding over the infirmities of his friend, 
until he thought they quickened into public life, and feaſt- 
ing with a rancorous rapture upon the ſordid catalogue 
of his diſtreſſes. Now let him go back to his cloiſter. 
The church is a proper retreat ſor him. In his principles 
he is already a biſhop. | 
The mention of this man has moved me from my na- 
tural moderation. Let me return to your Grace. Yow 
are the pillow upon which Jam determined to reſt all 
my refentments. What idea can the beſt of  ſovereigns- 
form to himſelf of bis 6wn government {—In what re- 
ute can he conceive that he ſtands with his people, when. 
be ſees, beyond the poſſibility of a doubt, that, whatever 
de the office, the ſuſpicion of his favour is fatal to che 
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candidate; and that when the party he wiſhes well te 
has the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs, if his royal inclination 
ſhould unfortunately be diſcovered, it drops like an acid, 
and turns the election? TS in 

This event, among others, may perhaps contribute to 
open his Majeſty's eyes to his real honour and intereſt, 
In ſpite of all your Grace's ingenuity, he may at laſt per- 
ceive the inconvenience of ſelecting, with ſuch a curious 
felicity, every villain in the nation to fill the various de- 
partments of his government. Yet I ſhould be ſorry to 
confine him in the choice either of his footmen or his 
friends. 


Juxius. 
LETTER LI. | 
FROM THE REVEREND MR. HORNE TO JUNIUS, 
. * Iuly 13. 177. 


Farce, Comedy, and Tragedy — Wilkes, Foote, 
and Junius, united at the ſame time againſt one poor 
Parſon, are fearful odds. The two former are only la- 
bouring in their vocation; and may equally plead in ex- 
cuſe, that their aim is a livelihood. I admit the plea for 
the ſecond; his is an honeſt calling, and my clothes were 
lawful game: but I cannot fo readily approve Mr. Wilkes, 
or commend him for making 'patriotum à trade, and a 
fraudulent trade. But what ſhall I fay to Junius ? the 
grave, the ſolemn, the didaCtic ! Ridicule indeed has been 
ridiculouſly called the teſt of truth; but, ſurely, to con- 
ſeſs that you loſe your natural moderation when mention 
is made of the man, does not promiſe much truth or juſ- 
tice when you ſpeak of him yourſelf. | ie 

You charge me with © a new zeal in ſupport of admi- 
* niſtration,” and with “ endeavours in ſupport” of the 
«© miniſterial nomination of ſheriffs.” The reputation 
which your talents have deſervedly gained to the ſigna 
ture of Junius, draws from me a reply, which I diſdain- 
ed to give to the anonymous hes of Mr. Wilkes. Lou 
make frequent uſe of the word Gentleman; 1 only call 
myſelf a man, and deſire no other diſtinction: If you are 
either, you are bound to make good your charges, or to 
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eonfel that you have done me a haſty injuſtice upon no 
authority. 

J put the matter fairly to ius. dl ſay, that, ſo far from 
any new zeal in ſupport of adminiſtration,” I am poſ- 
ſeſſed with the utmoſt abhorrence of their meaſures ; and 
that I haye ever ſhown myſelf, and am ſtill ready, in any 
rational manner, to lay oo all I have—my TA in op- 

poſition to thoſe meaſures. I fay, that I have not, and 

never have had, any communication or connection of any 

kind, directly or indirectly, with any courtier or miniſte- 
rial man, or any of their adherents : that I never have 

received, or ſolicited, or expected, or deſired, or do now 

hope for, any reward of any ſort, from any party or ſet of 

men in adminiſtration or oppoſition. I ſay, that I never 

uſed any & endeavours in ſupport of the miniſterial no- | 
„ mination of ſheriffsz” that I did not ſolicit any one li- 
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veryman for his vote for any one of the candidates, nor th 
employ 4 other perſon to ſolicitz and that I did not te 
write one ſingle line or word in xr of Meſſrs. Plumbe ri 
and Kirkman, whom I underſtand to have been ſupport- - en 
ed by the miniſtry. | _ 
You are bound to refute Shay I here Os. or to: fi 


loſe your credit for veracity. Lou muſt produce facts: E 
ſurmiſe and general abuſe, in however elegant language, v 
ought not to paſs for proofs. You have every advantage; 0 
and I have every diſadvantage: you are unknown; I give p 
my name. All parties, both in and out of adminiſtration r 
haye their — — (which I ſhall relate hereafter) for unit- ' 
ing in their wiſhes againſt me; and the popular prejudice 0 
is as ſtrongly in your favour as it 1s violent n the 1 
| Parſon. | 
Singular as my preſent ſituation i is, it is neither painful, | 
nor was it unforeſeen. He is not fit for public buſineſs, 
| who does not, even at his entrance, prepare his mind for ' 
ſuch an event. Health, fortune, tranquillity, and private 
connections, I have ſacrificed upon the altar of the pub- | 
lic; and the only return I receive, becauſe I will not 
concur to dupe and miſlead a ſenſeleſs multitude, is bare- 
ly, that they have not yet torn me in pieces. That this 
has been the only return is my pride, and a ſource of 
more real ſatisfaction than honours or proſperity. I can 
practiſe, before I am old, the lefſons I learned in my 
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outh ; nor ſhall ever I forget the words of my ancien 
onttor : 1 
That makes the arch: the reſt that there were put 
Are nothing, till that comes to bind and ſhut: 

Then ſtands it a triumphal mark ! then men | 
Obſerve the ſtrength, the height, the why and when 
It was erected; and till, ing under, 


Meet ſome new matter to look up and wonder ! 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
JohN Horxe. 


| LETTER LIL. 
TO THE REVEREND MR, HORNE, 


SIR, | $5 July 24. 2774 
I canNnoT deſcend to an altercation with you in 
the newſpapers; but, ſince I have attacked your charac- 
ter, and you complain af injuſtice, I think you have ſome 
right to an explanation. You defy me to prove that you 
ever ſolicited a vote, or wrote a word, in ſupport of the 
miniſterial - aldermen. Sir, I did never ſuſpect you of 
ſuch groſs folly. It would have been impoſlible for Mr. 
Horne to have ſolicited votes, and very difficult to have 
written for the newſpapers in defence of that cauſe, with- 
out being detected and brought to ſhame. Neither do I 
pretend to any intelligence concerning you, or to know 
more of your conduct than you yourſelf have thought 
proper to communicate to the public. It is from your 
own letters I-conclude that you have ſold yourſelf to the 
miniſtry : or, if that charge be too ſevere, and ſuppoſing 
it poſſible to be deceived by. appearances ſo very —. 
againſt you, what are your friends to ſay in your defence? 
Muſt they not confeſs, that, to gratify your perſonal hat- 
red of Mr. Wilkes, you ſacriſiced, as far as depended on 
your intereſt and abilities, the cauſe of the country? 
can make allowance for the violence of the paſhons ; and 
if ever I ſhould be convinced that you had no motive but 
to deſtroy Wilkes, I ſhall then be ready to do juſtice to 
your character, and to declare to the world that I deſpiſe 
you ſomewhat leſs than I do at preſent. But as a public 
man, I muſt for eyer condemn you. You cannot but 
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know, —nay, you dare not pretend to be ignorant, that 
the higheſt gratification of which the moſt deteſtable * * 
in this nation is capable, would have been the: defeat of 
Wilkes. I know that man much better than any of you. 
Nature intended him only for a good-humoured fool. A 
ſyſtematical education, with long practice, has made him 
a conſummate hypocrite. Yet this man, to ſay nothing 
of his worthy miniſters, you have moſt aſſiduouſly labour- 
ed to gratify. To exclude Wilkes, it was not neceſſary 
you ſhould ſolicit votes for his opponents. We incline 
the balance as effectually by leſſening the weight in one 
ſcale, as by increaſing it in the other. 
The mode of your attack upon Wilkes (though I am 
far from thinking meanly of your abilities) convinces me, 
that you either want judgment extremely, or that you are 
blinded by your reſentment. You ought to have foreſeen, 
that the 2 ou urged againſt Wilkes could never do 
him any miſchief. After all, when we expected diſco- 
veries highly intereſting to the community, what a pitiful 
detail did it end in Some old clothes, a Welſh poney, 
a French footman, and a hamper of claret. Indeed, Mr. 
Horne, the public ſhould, and will forgive him his claret 
and his footman, and even the ambition of making his 
brother chamberlain of London, as long as he ſtands forth 
againſt a miniſtry and parliament who are doing every 
thing they can to enſlave the country, and as long as he 
is a thorn in the king's ſide. You will not ſuſpect me as 
ſetting up Wilkes for a perfect character. The queſtion 
to the public is, Where ſhall we find a man, who, with 
purer principles, will go the lengths and run the hazards 
that he has done? The ſeaſon calls for ſuch a man, and 
he ought to be ſupported. What would have been the 
triumph of that odious hypocrite and his minions, if 
Wilkes had been defeated ? It was not your fault, reve- 
rend Sir, that he did not enjoy it completely. — But now, 
I promiſe you, you have ſo little power to do miſchief, 
that I much queſtion whether the miniſtry will adhere to 
the promiſes they have made ye It will be in vain to 
ſay that I am a partizan of Mr. Wilkes, or perſonally 
our enemy. Nou will convince no man, for you do not 
eheve it yourſelf.. Yet I confeſs I am a little offended 


at the low rate at which you ſcem to value my under- 


— 
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ſtanding. I beg, Mr. Horne, you will hereafter believe, 


that I meaſure the integrity of men by their conduct, not 
u 


by their profeſſions. Such tales may entertain Mr. Oli- 
ver, or your grandmother; but, truſt me, they are thrown 


m upon Junius. E | 
ou ſay you are a man. Was it generous, was it man- 


ly, repeatedly to introduce into a newſpaper the name of 


a young lady, with whom you muſt heretofore have lived 
on terms of politeneſs and good-hamour ?—But I have 
done with you. In my opinion, your credit is irrecover- 
ably ruined. Mr. Townſhend, I think, is nearly in the 


ſame predicament. Poor Ohver has been ſhamefully dup- 
ed by you. You have made him facrifice all the honour 
he got by his impriſonment. As for Mr. Sawbridge, 


whoſe character I really reſpect, I am aſtoniſhed he does 


not ſee: through your duplicity. Never was ſo baſe a de- 
ſign fo poorly conducted. This letter, you lee, is not in- 
tended for 

any ſervice, you are at liberty to publiſh it. Tt 


e public; but, if you think it will do 


IJoumus. 


v. 8. This leter was tranſiitted privately by the printer 
: 6 Orne re- 


to Mr. Horne, by Junius's requeſt. 
turned it to the printer, with directions to publith it. 


LETTER LIE. 
FROM THE REVEREND MR. HORNE TO JUNIUS.. 
SIR, | WE July 31. 771. 
5 You have diſappointed me. When I told you, 
that ſurmiſe, and general abuſe, in however elegant lan- 
guage, ought not to paſs for proofs, I evidently hinted at 
the reply which I expected: but you have dropped your 
uſual elegance, and ſeem willing to try what will be the 
effect of ſurmiſe and general abuſe in very coarſe lan- 
guage. Your anſwer to my letter (which 1 hope was 
cool, and temperate, and modeſt) has convinced me, that 
my idea of a man is much ſuperior to yours of a gentle- 
man. Of your former letters I have always faid, Mate- 
riem ſuperabat opus: I do not think ſo of the preſent; the 


principles are more deteſtable than the expreſhons are 
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mean and illiberal. I am contented, that all thofe he 
adopt the one ſhould for ever load me with the other. 
I appeal to the common ſenſe of the public, to which 
I have ever directed myſelf: I believe they have it, though 
I am ſometimes half-inclined to ſuſpect that Mr. Wilkes 
has formed a truer judgment of mankind than I have. 
However, of this I am ſure, that there is nothing elſe 
upon which to place a ſteady reliance. Trick, and low 
cunning, and addreſſing their prejudices and paſſions, may 
be the fitteſt means to carry a particular point; but if they 
have not common-ſenſe, there is no. proſpeCt of gaining 
for them any real permanent good. The ſame paſſions 
which 8 artfully uſed by an honeſt man 5 their 
advantage, may be more artfully employed by a diſhoneſt 
man for their deſtruction. I deſire them to apply their 
common - ſenſe to this letter of Junius; not for my ſake, 
but their own : it concerns them molt nearly * the 
rinciples it contains lead to diſgrace and ruin, and are 
inconſiſtent with every notion of civil ſociety. 111 
The charges which Junius has brought againſt me, are 
made ridiculous by his own inconſiſtency and ſelf-contra- 
dition. He charges me poſitively with “ a new zeal in 
of adminiſtration ;” and with © endeavours in ſup- 
4 port of the miniſterial nomination of ſherifts.” ' And 
he aſſigns two inconſiſtent motives for my conduct: either 
that I have © ſold myſelf to the miniſtry,” or am inſti- 
gated “ by the ſolitary vindictive malice of a monk 3” ei- 
ther that I am influenced by a ſordid defire of gain, or am 
hurried on by * perſonal hatred and blinded by reſent- 
« ment.” In his letter to the Duke of Grafton, he ſup- 
poſes me actuated by both: in his letter to me, he at firſt 
doubts which of the two, whether intereſt, or revenge, 
is my motive. However, at laſt he determines for the 
former, and again poſitively aſſerts, that the miniſtry 
% have made me promiſes :” yet he produces no inſtance 


of corruption, nor pretends to have any intelligence of a 
"miniſterial connection. He mentions no cauſe of a per- 


fonal hatred to Mr. Wilkes, nor any reaſon for my reſent- 
ment or revenge; nor has Mr. Wilkes himſelf ever hint- 
ed -any, though repeatedly prefſed. When Junius is 
called upon to juſtify his accuſation, he anſwers, He 
& cannot deſcend to an altercation with me in the newſ- 
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& 8. Junius, who exiſts only in the newſpapers, 
vs Mais % he has 2 my 38 
« there, and thinks I have ſome right to an explana- 
« tion 3” yet this Junins “ cannot deſcend to an alterca- 
« tion in the newſpapers !” And becauſe he cannot de- 
ſcend to an altercation with me in the newſpapers, he 
ſends a letter of abuſe hy the printer, which he finiſhes, 
with telling me“ I am at liberty to publiſh it.“ This, 
to be ſure, is a moſt excellent method to avoid an alter- 
cation in the newſpapers ! Wine Ac demand) 12 

The proofs of his poſitive charges are as extraordinary: 
« He does not pretend to any intelligence concernin 
* or to know more of my conduct than I myſelf have 
« thought proper to communicate to the public.” He 
does not ſuſpect me of ſuch groſs folly as to have ſoli- 
cited votes, or to have written. anonymouſly in the newſ- 
papers; becauſe it is impoſſible to da either of theſe with- 
out being detected and brought to ſhame.— Junius ſays 
this! who yet imagines that he has himſelf written two 
years under that ſignature (and more under others), with- 
out being detected his warmeſt admirers will not here- 
after add, without being brought to ſhame. But * 
he never did ſuſpect me of ſuch groſs folly as to run the 
hazard of being detected and brought to ſhame by ano- 
nymous tag, he inſiſts, that I e guilty of a much 
groſſer folly, of incurring the certainty of ſhame and de- 
tection, by writings ſigned with my name ! But this is a 
ſmall flight for the towering Junius: “ HE 1s rar from 
« thinking meanly of my abilities,“ though he is © con- 
« yinced. that I: want judgment extremely; and can 
& really. reſpect Mr. Sawbridge's character, though he 
declares him ©. to be ſo poor a creature, as not to “ ſee 
«© through the baſeſt deſign conducted in the pooreſt 
© manner!” And this moſt baſe deſign is conducted in 
the pooreſt manner, by a man whom he does not ſuſpect 
of grols folly, and of whoſe abilities he is ra from think- 
ing meanly !. 7 $h5 4h ; 

Should we aſk Junius to reconcile theſe contradictions, 
and explain this nonſenſe, the anſwer is ready ;—* He 
cannot deſcend. to an altercation in the newſpapers.” 
He feels no xeluctance to attack the character of any man: 
the throne is not too high, nor the cottage too low: his 


— 
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mighty malice can graſp both extremes: he hints not his 
accuſations as opinion, conjecture, or inference, but de- 
livers them as poſitive aſſertions. Do the accuſed com- 
plain of injuſtice? He acknowledges they have ſome 
fort of right to an explanation: but if they aſk for proofs 
and facts, he begs to be excuſed; and though he is no 
where elſe to be encountered“ he cannot deſcend to an 
cc altercation in the newſ papers. th 
And this, perhaps, Junius may think the “ liberal re- 
tc ſentment of a gentleman :” Thi ſkulking aſſaſſination 
he: may call courage. In all things, as in this, I hope we 


— 
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1 thought that fortitude had been à mean” 
"Twixt fear and raſhneſs: not a luſt obſcene 
Or appetite of offending ; but a ſkill . . 77 
And nice diſcernment between good and ill. 

1 © © "Her n e 
Of two things, however, he has condeſcended to give 
proof. He very properly produces a young lady, to prove 
that I am not a man; and a good old woman, my grandmo- 
ther, to prove Mr. Oliver a fool. Poor old foul ! She read 
her bible far otherwiſe than Junius! She often found there, 
that the fins of the fathers had been viſited on the child- 
ren; and therefore was cautious that herſelf, and her 
immediate deſcendants, ſhould leave no reproach on her 

ſterity : and they left none. How little could ſhe for- 
be this reverſe of Junius, who viſits my political fins up- 
on my grandmother I I do not charge this to the ſcore 
of malice in him; it proceeded entirely from his propen- 
Gty to blunder ; that whilſt he was reproaching me for 
- Introducing, in the moſt harmleſs manner, the name of 
one female, he might himſelf, at the ſame inſtant, intro- 
„ PR da IN th Ln 
I am repreſented alternately, as it ſuits Junius's pur- 

poſe, under the oppoſite characters of a gloomy monk, 
and a man of politeneſs and good humour. I am called 
4 a ſolitary monk,” in order to confirm the notion given 
of me in Mr. Wilkes's anonymous paragraphs, that I 
never laugh. And the terms of politeneſs and hu- 
mour, on which I am ſaid to have lived fore with 
the young lady, are intended to confirm other paragraphs 
of Mr. Wilkes, in which he is ſuppoſed to have oftended 


* 
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me by refuſing his daughter. Ridiculous ] Yet I cannot 
deny but that Junius has proved me unmanly and unge- 
nerous, as clearly as he has ſhown me corrupt and vin- 
dictive. And I will tell him more; I have paid the pre- 
ſent miniſtry as many viſits and compliments as ever I 
paid to the young lady; and ſhall all my life treat them 
with the ſame politeneſs and good humour. 
But Junius “ begs me to believe, that he meaſures the 
« integrity of men by their conduct, not by their profeſ- 
« ſions.“ Sure this Junius muſt imagine his readers as 
void of underſtanding as he is of modeſty! Where ſhall 
we find the ſtandard of His integrity? By what are we 
to meaſure the conduct of this lurking aſſaſſin ?—And he 
ſays this to me, whoſe conduct, wherever I could perſon- 
ally appear, has been as direct, and open, and public, as 
my words. I have not, like him, concealed myſelf in 
my chamber, to ſhoot my arrows out of the window z 
nor contented myſelf to view the battle from afar ; but 
publicly mixed in the engagement, and ſhared the danger. 
To whom have I, like him, refuſed my name upon com- 
E of injury? What printer have I deſired to conceal me? 
n the infinite variety of buſineſs in which I have been con 
cerned, where it is not ſo eaſy to be faultleſs, which of my. 
actions can he arraign? To what danger has any man been 
expoſed, which I have not faced ? information, action, im- 
priſonment, or death? What labour have I refuſed? what 
expence have I declined? what pleaſure have I not renoun- 
ced? - But Junius, to whom no conduct belongs, **mea- 
ce ſures the integrity of men by their conduct, not by their 
ce profeſhons;” himſelf all the while being nothing but 
profeſſions, and thoſe too anonymous! The political ig- 
norance or wilful falſehood of this declaimer is extreme. 
His own former letters juſtify both my conduct and thoſe 
whom his laſt letter a .tor the public meaſures which 
Junius has been all along defending, were ours whom he 
attacks; and the uniform oppoſer of thoſe meaſures has 
been Mr. Wilkes, whoſe bad actions and intentions he 
endeavours to ſcreen. 232 7 | 647 
Let Junius now, if he pleaſes, change his abuſe; and, 
quitting his looſe hold of intereſt and revenge, accuſe me 
of vanity, and call this defence boaſting. L.own I have 


a pride to fee ſtatues decreed, and the higheſt honours 
: 4 | 
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conferred, for meaſures and actions which all men have ap- 
proved; whilſt thoſe who counſelled and cauſed them are 
execrated and inſulted. The darkneſs in which Junius 
thinks himſelf ſhrouded, has not concealed him ; nor the 
artifice of only attacking under that ſignature thoſe ho 
would pull down (whilſt he recommends 'by other ways 
thoſe he would have promoted), diſguiſed from me whoſe 
partizan he is. When Lord Chatham can forgive the 
awkward ſituation in which, for the ſake of the public, he 
was deſignedly placed by the thanks to him from the city; 
and when Wilkes's name 'ceaſes to be neceſſary to Lord 
Rockingham to keep up a clamour againſt the perſons of 
the miniſtry, without obliging the different factions now 
m oppoſition to bind themſelves beforehand to ſome cer. 


tain points, and to ſtipulate ſome preciſe advantages to 


the public ; then, and not till then, may thoſe whom he 
now abuſes expect the approbation of Junius. The ap- 
probation of the public for our faithful attention to their 
intereſt, by endeavours for thoſe ſtipulations, which have 
made us as obnoxious to the factions in oppoſition as to thoſe 
in adminiſtration, is not perhaps to be expected till ſome 
ears hence; when the public will look back, and ſee 
w ſhamefully they have been deluded, and by what 
arts they were made to loſe the golden opportunity of 
preventing what they will ſurely experience, —a change 
of miniſters, without a material change of meaſures, and 
without any ſecurity for a tottering conſtitution. 
But what cares Junius for the ſecurity of the conſtitu- 
tion ? He has now unfolded to us his diabolical princi- 
ples. As a public man, he muſt ever condemn any mea- 


fure which may tend accidentally to gratify the ſovereign; 


and Mr. Wilkes is to be ſupported and aſſiſted in all his 
e ur (no matter how ridiculous and miſchievous his 
projects), „as long as he continues to be a thorn in the 
t king's fide l“ The cauſe of the country, it ſeems, in 
in the opinion of Junius, is merely to vex the king; and 
any raſcal is to be ſupported in any roguery, provided he 
can only thereby plant a thorn in the king's ſide.— This 
is the very extremity of faction, and the laſt degree of 
political wiekedneſs. Becauſe Lord Catham has been ill 
treated by the king, and treacherouſſy betrayed by the 
Puke of Grafton, the latter is to be “ the pillow on 
4 
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, which Junius will reſt his reſentment;“ and the public 
are to oppoſe the meaſures of government from mere mo- 
tives of perſonal 3 to the ſovereign I Theſe are the 
avowed principles of the man who, in the fame letter, 
ſays, „If ever he ſhould be convinced that I had no mo- 
4 tive but to deſtroy Wilkes, he ſhall then be ready to 
« do juſtice to my character, and to declare to the world 
te that he deſpiſes me ſomewhat leſs than he does at pre- 
« ſent!” Had I ever acted from perſonal affection or 
enmity to Mr. Wilkes, I ſhould juſtly be deſpiſed; but 
what does he deſerve, whoſe avowed motive 1s perſonal 
enmity to the ſovereign ? The contempt which I ſhould 
| otherwiſe feel for the abſurdity and glaring inconſiſtency 
of Junius, is here ſwallowed up in my abhorrence of his 
principles. The right divine and ſacredneſs of kings is 
to me a ſenſeleſs jargon. It was thought a daring expreſ- 


ſion of Oliver Cromwell in the time of Charles the Firſt, _ 


that if he found himſelf placed oppoſite to the king in 
battle, he would diſcharge his piece into his boſom as 
ſoon as into any other man's. I go farther: had I lived 
in thoſe days, I would not have waited for chance to give 
me an opportunity of doing my duty; I would have 
ſought him through the ranks, and, without the leaſt per- 
| ſonal enmity, have diſcharged my piece into his boſom ra- 
ther than into any other man's. The king whoſe actions 
juſtify rebellion to his government, deſerves death from 
the hand of every ſubject. And ſhould ſuch a time ar- 
rive, I ſhall be as free to act as to ſay : but till then, my 
attachment to the perſon and family of the ſovereign ſhall 
ever be found more zealous and fincere than that of his 
flatterers. I would offend the ſovereign with as much re- 
luctance as the parent; but if the happineſs and ſecurity 
of the whole family made it neceſſary, fo far, and no far- 
ther, I would offend him without remorſe. 

But let us conſider a little whether theſe principles of 
Junius would lead us. Should Mr. Wilkes. once more 
commiſhon Mr. Thomas Walpole to procure for him a 
penſion of one thouſand pounds upon the Iriſh eſtabliſh= 
ment for thirty years, he muſt be ſupported in the de- 
mand by the public—becauſe it would mortify the king 

Should we wiſh to ſee Lord Rockingham and his friends 
once more in adminiſtration, A. by any ſtimu- 
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4 lations for the people,” that he might again enjoy a 
« penſion of one thouſand and forty pounds” a year, viz. 


from the © firſt Lord of the Treatury” 5001. from the 
Lords of the Treaſury,“ 60 l. each; from the“ Lords 


of Trade,” 40 l. each, &c. the public muſt give up their 
attention to points of national benefit, and aſſiſt Mr. 


_—_ in his attempt—becauſe it would mortify the 
king 555 
Should he demand the government of Canada, or of 


Jamaica, or the embaſſy to Conſtantinople, and in caſe of 
refuſal, threaten to write them down, as he had before 
ſerved another adminiſtration, in a year and a half, he 


muſt be/ſupported in his pretenſions, and upheld in his 


inſolence—becauſe it would mortify the king 

Junius may chooſe to ſuppoſe that theſe things cannot 
happen ! But that they have happened, notwithitanding 
Mr. Wilkes's denial, I do aver. I maintain that Mr. 
Wilkes did commiſſion Mr. Thomas Walpole to ſolicit 


for him a penſion of 1000 J. on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment for 


30 years; with which, and a pardon, he declared he 
would be ſatisfied : and that, notwithſtanding his letter 
to Mr. Onſlow, he did accept a + clandeſtine, precarious, 
and eleemoſinary penſion from the Rockingham admini- 
{tration ; which they paid in proportion to, and out of 
their ſalaries: and ſo entirely was it miniſterial, that as 
any of them went out of the miniſtry, their names were 
ſcratched out of the liſt, and they contributed no longer. 
I fay, he did ſolicit the governments, and the embaſly, 
and threatened their refuſal nearly in theſe words:“ It 
&* coſt me a year and a half to write down the laſt ad- 
c“ miniſtration ; ſhould I employ: as much time upon you, 
« very few of you would be in at the death.” When 
theſe threats did not prevail, he came over to England to 
embarraſs them by his preſence : and when he found that 
Lord Rockingham was ſomething firmer, and more manl 

than he expected; and refuſed to be bullied into what he 
could not perform, Mr. Wilkes declared, that he could 
not leave England without money; and the Duke of 
Portland and Lord Rockingham purchaſed his abſence 


with 1 co l. a-piece, with which he returned to Paris. 


And for the truth of what I here advance, I appeal to the 


Duke of Portland, to Lord Rockingham, to Lord John 


a % 
eye. y* THR Te m ̃̃ ̃âmeul va HF TY 
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Cavendiſh, to Mr. Walpole, &c.—I appeal to the hand- 

writing of Mr. Wilkes, which is ſtill extant. 4g 
Should Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in this whole- 

ſale trade) chooſe to dole out his popularity by the pound, 


and expoſe the city offices to ſale, to his brother, his at- 


torney, &c. Junius will tell us, it is only an ambition 


that he has to make them chamberlain, town-clerk, &c.- 


and he muſt not be oppoſed in thus robbing the ancient 
citizens of their birth-right—becauſe any defeat of Mr. 
Wilkes would gratify the king |! | | 

Should he, after conſuming the whole of his own for- 
tune, and that of his wife, and incurring a debt of twenty 


' thouſand pounds, merely by his own private ume 


without a ſingle ſervice or exertion all this time for the 
public, whilſt his eſtate remained; ſhould he at length, 
being undone, commence patriot, have the good fortune 
to be illegally perſecuted, and in conſideration of that il-- 
legality, be eſpouſed by a few gentlemen of the pureſt 
public principles; ſhould his debts (though none of them 
were contracted for the public) and all his other encum- 


brances be diſcharged ; ſhould he be offered 600 l. or 


1990 |. a-year, to make him independent for the future; 
and ſhould he, after all, inſtead of gratitude for theſe. 
ſervices, inſolently forbid his benefactors to beſtow their 
own money upon any other ſubject but himſelf, and re- 
vile them for ſetting any bounds to their ſupplies; Junius 


(who, any more than Lord Chatham, never contributed 


one farthing to theſe enormous expences) will tell them, 


that if they think of converting the ſupplies of Mr. Wilkes's 
private extravagance to the ſupport of public meaſures— 
they are as great fools as my grandmother : and that Mr. 
Wilkes ought to hold the ſtrings of their purſes “ az 
long as he continues to be a thorn in the king's fide !?? “ 

Upon theſe principles I never have acted, and I never 
will act. In my opinion, it is leſs diſhonourable to be 
the creature of a court, than the tool of a faction. I 
will not be either. I underſtand the two great leaders of 
oppolition to be Lord Rockingham and Lord Chatham; 
under one of whoſe banners, all the oppoſing members of 


both Houſes, who defire to get places, enliſt. I can place 


no confidence in either of them, or in any others, unleſs 


* they will now engage, whilſt they are Us to grant cer- 
| 2 
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- tain eſſential advantages for the ſecurity of the public, 


when Dy ſhall be In adminiſtration. Theſe points they 
refuſe to ſtipulate, becauſe they are fearful left they ſhould 
prevent. any future overtures from the court. 'To force 
them to theſe ſtipulations, has been the uniform endea- 
vour of Mr. Sawbridge, Mr. Townſend, Mr. Oliver, &c. 
and THEREFORE they are abuſed by Junius. I know no 


-reaſon but my zeal and induſtry in the ſame cauſe, that 
ſhould entitle me to the honour of being ranked by his 


- abuſe with perſons of their fortune and ſtation. It is a 
duty I owe to the memory of the late Mr. Beckford, to 
fay, that he had no other aim than this, when he provided 
that ſumptuous entertaintment at the Manſion-houſe for 


the members of both Houſes in oppoſition. At that time 


he drew up the heads of an engagement, which he gave 
to me, with a requeſt that I would couch it in terms ſo 
eautious and preciſe, as to leave no room for future quib- 
ble and evaſion; but to oblige them either to fulfil the 
intent of the obligation, or to ſign their own infamy, 
and leave it on record: and this engagement he was de- 
termined to propoſe to them at the Manſion-houſe, that 
either by their refuſal they might forfeit the confidence of 
the public, or by the engagement, lay a foundation for 
confidence. When they were informed of the inten- 
tion, Lord Rockingham and his friends flatly refuſed any 
engagement; and Mr. Beckford as flatly (wore, they 
ſhould then “eat none of his broth 3” and he was de- 
termined to put off the entertainment: But Mr. Beckford 
was prevailed upon by ——-to indulge them in the ridi- 
culous parade of a popular proceſſion through the city, 
and to give them the fooliſh pleaſure of an imaginary 
* conſequence, for the real benefit only of the cooks and 
purveyors. | | 
It was the ſame motive which dictated the thanks of 
the city to Lord Chatham ; which were expreſſed to be 
given for his declaration in favour of ſhort parliaments z 
In order thereby to fix Lord Chatham at leaſt to that one 


conſtitutional remedy, without which all others can afford 


no ſecurity. The embarraſſment, no doubt, was cruel. 
He had his choice either to offend the Rockingham party, 
who declared formally againſt ſhort parliaments; and 


with the aſſiſtance of whoſe numbers in both Houſes, he - 


* 
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muſt expect again to be miniſter; or to give up the con- 
fidence of the public, from whom finally all real conſe- 
quence muſt proceed. Lord Chatham choſe the latter: 
and I will venture to ſay that, by his anſwer to thoſe 
thanks, he has given up the people, without gaining the 
friendſhip or cordial aſſiſtance of the Rockingham fac- 


tion; whoſe little politics are conſined to the making of 


matches, and extending their family connections, and 


who think they gain more by procuring one additional 


vote to their party in the Houſe of Commons, than by 
adding their languid property and feeble character to the 
abilities of a Chatham, or the confidence of a public. 
Whatever may be the event of the preſent wretched 
ſtate of politics in this country, the principles of Junius 
will ſuit no form of government. They are not to be to- 
lerated under any conſtitution. Perſonal enmity is a mo- 


tive fit only for the devil. Whoever, or whatever is ſo- 
vereign, demands the reſpect and ſupport of the people. 


The union is formed for their happineſs, which cannot 
be had without mutual reſpect; and he counſels mali- 
ciouſly, who would perſuade either to a wanton breach 


af it. When. it. is baniſhed by either party, and when 
every method has been tried in vain to reſtore it, there is 


no remedy but a divorce: But even then he muſt have a 
hard and a wicked heart indeed, who puniſhes the greateſt 
eriminal, merely for the ſake of the puniſhment; and 
who does not let fall a tear for every drop of blood that 
is ſhed in a public ſtruggle, however juſt the quarrel. 

| | Jonx HoR WE. 


LETTER Lv. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, Aug.-15. 1771, 
Grafton, for ſuffering any part of my attention to be di- 
verted from his Grace to Mr. Horne. I am not juſtified 
by the fimilarity of their diſpoſitions. Private vices, how- 
ever deteſtable, have not dignity ſufficient to attract the 
cenſure of the preſs, unleſs they are united with the 
power of doing ſome ſignal miſchief 2. the community. 
: 45 
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I ov6aT to make an apology to the Duke of 
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Mr. Horne's ſituation does not correſpond with his in- 
tentions.— In my own opinion (which, I know, will be 


attributed to my uſyal vanity and preſumption), his letter 


to me does not deſerve an anſwer. But I underſtand that 
the public are not ſatisfied with my ſilence that an an- 
ſwer is expected from me; and that if I perſiſt in re- 
fuſing to plead, it will be taken for conviction. I ſhould 
be inconſiſtent with the principles I profeſs, if I declined 
an appeal to the good ſenſe of the people, or did not 
- willingly ſubmit myſelf to the judgment of my peers. 
If any coarſe expreſſions have cſcaped me, I am ready 
to agree that they are unfit for Junius to make uſe of; 
but 1 ſee no reaſon to admit that they have been impro- 
perly applied. 
Mr. Horne, it ſeems, is unable to comprehend, how an 
extreme want of conduct and diſcretion can confiſt with 
the abilities' I have allowed him; nor can he conceive 
that a very honeſt man, with a very good underſtanding, 
may be deceived. by a knave. His knowledge of human 
nature muſt be limited indeed. Had he never mixed 
with the world, one would think that even his books 
might have taught him better. Did he hear Lord Manſ- 


field, when he defended his doctrine concerning libels ? 


or when he ſtated the law in proſecutions for criminal 
converſation ? or when he delivered his reaſons for call- 
ing the Houſe of Lords together to receive a copy of his 
charge to the jury in Woodfall's trial? Had he been pre- 
ſent upon any of theſe occaſions, he would have ſeen how - 

oſſible it is for a man of the firſt talents to confound 

imſelf in abſurdities, which would diſgrace the lips of 
an idiot. Perhaps the. example might have taught him 
not to value his own underſtanding 10 highly. Lord Lyt- 
tleton's integrity and judgment are unqueſtionable ; yet 
he is known to admire that cunning Scotchman, and ve- 
rily believes him an honeſt man, I ſpeak to facts, with 
which all of us are converſant. I ſpeak to men, and to 
their experience; and will not deſcend to anſwer the 
little ſneering ſophiſtries of a collegian. Diſtinguiſhed 
| talents are not neceſſarily connected with diſcretion, If 
there, be any thing remarkable in the character of Mr. 
Horne, it is, that extreme want of judgment ſhould be 
united with his very moderate capacity, Yet I havy not 
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forgotten the acknowledgment I made him. He owes it 
to my bounty; and, though his letter has lowered him 
in my opinion, I ſcorn to retract the charitable donation." 
I {aid it would be very difficult for Mr. Horne to write 
directly in defence of a miniſterial meaſure, and not to 
be detected; and even that difficulty I confined to his 
particular ſituation. He changes the terms of the pro- 
ſition, and ſuppoſes me to aſſert, that it would be im- 
(hble for any man to write for the newſpapers and not 
diſcovered. FEELS | | — 4 
He repeatedly affirms, or intimates at leaſt, that he 
knows the author of theſe letters. With what colour of 
truth, then, can he pretend“ that I am nowhere to be 


encountered but in a- newſpaper ?” I ſhall leave him to 


his ſuſpicions. It is not neceſſary that E ſhould: confide 


in the honour or diſeretion of a man who already ſeems 


to hate me with as much rancour as if I had formerly 
been his friend. But he aſſerts that he has traced me 
through a variety of ſignatures. To. make the diſcovery 
of any importance to his purpoſe, he ſliould have proved, 
either that the fictitious character of. Junius has not been 
conſiſtently ſupported, or that the author has maintained 
different principles under different ſignatures. I cannot 
recal to my memory the numberleſs- triftes- I have writ- 
ten but I rely upon the conſciouſneſs of my own inte- 
grity, and defy him to fix any colourable charge of incon- 
ſiſtency upon me. x WT | 
Jam not bound to aſſign the ſecret motives of his ap- 
parent hatred of Mr. Wilkes: nor does it follow that I 
may not judge fairly of his conduct, though it were true 
£ that I had no conduct of my own.” Mr. Horne en- 
larges with rapture upon the importance of his ſervices z - 
the dreadful battles which he might have been engaged 
in, and the dangers he has eſcaped. In ſupport of the 
formidable deſcription, he quotes verſes without mercy. 
The gentleman deals in fiction, and naturally appeals to 
the evidence of the poets. Taking him at his word, he 
cannot but admit the ſuperiority of Mr. Wilkes in this 
line of ſervice. On one ſide, we ſee nothing but ima- 
ginary diſtreſſes; on the other, we ſee real proſecutions, 
real penalties, real impriſonment, life repeatedly hazard- 


ed, and, at one moment, almoſt the certainty of death. 
f K 4 a 
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Thanks are undoubtedly due to every man who does his 


duty in the engagement; but it is the wounded ſoldier 
who deſerves the reward. 
I did not mean to deny that Mr. Horne had been an 
active partizan. It would defeat my own purpoſe not to 
allow him a degree of merit, which aggravates his guilt. 
The very charge of contributing his utmoſt efforts to 
% ſupport a miniſterial meaſure,” implies an acknowledg- 
ment of his former ſervices. If he had not once been 
diſtinguiſhed by his apparent zeal in defence of the com- 
mon cauſe, he could not now be diſtinguiſhed by deſert- 
ing it. As for myſelf, it is no longer a queſtion, © whe- 


„ ther I ſhall mix with the throng, and take a fingle 


« ſhare in the danger?“ Whenever Junius appears, he 
mult encounter an hoſt of enemies. But is there no 

nourable way to ſerve the public, without engaging in 
perſonal quarrels with infignificant individuals, or ſub- 
mitting to the drudgery of canvaſſing votes for an elec- 
tion ? Is there no merit in dedicating my life to the in- 
formation of my fellow-ſubjets ? What public queſtion 
have I declined ? What villain have I ſpared ? Is there 


no labour in the compoſition of theſe letters? Mr. Horne, 


I fear, is partial to me, and meaſures the facility of my 
_ writings by the fluency of his own. 2 
He talks to us in high terms of the gallant feats he 
would have performed if he had lived in the laſt century. 
The unhappy Charles could hardly have eſcaped him. 
But living princes have a claim to his attachment and re- 
ſpect. Upon theſe terms, there is no danger in being a 
patriot. If he means any thing more than a pompous 
rhapſody, let us try how well his argument holds toge- 
ther. I preſume he is not yet ſo much a courtier as to 
- affirm that the conſtitution has not been groſsly and dar- 
ingly violated under the preſent reign. He will not ſay, 
that the laws have not been ſhamefully broken or per- 
yerted ; that the rights of the ſubject have not been in- 
vaded ; or that redreſs has not been repeatedly ſolicited 
and refuſed. Grievances like theſe were the foundation 
of the rebellion in the laſt century; and, if I underſtand 
Mr. Horne, .they would, at that period, have juſtified him 
to his own mind in deliberately attacking the life of his 


ſovereign, I ſhall not aſk him to what political conſtitu- 
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tion this doctrine can be reconciled. But at leaſt it is 
incumbent upon him to ſhow, that the preſent king has 
better excuſes than Charles the Firſt for the errors of his 
government. He ought to- demonſtrate to us, that the 
conſtitution was better underſtood a hundred years ago 
than it is at preſent ; that the legal rights of the ſubject, 
and the limits of the prerogative, were more accurately 
defined and more clearly comprehended. If propoſitions 
like theſe cannot be fairly maintained, I do not fee how 
he can reconcile it to his conſcience, not to act immedi- 
ately with the ſame freedom with which he ſpeaks. I 
reverence the character of Charles the Firſt as little as 
Mr. Horne; but Iwill not inſult his misfortunes by a 
compariſon that would degrade him. . 
It is worth obſerving, by what gentle degrees the furi- 
ous, perſecuting zeal of Mr. Horne has ſoftened into mo- 
deration. Men and meaſures were yeſterday his objects. 
What pains did he once take to bring that great ſtate- 
criminal Macquirk to execution To-day, he confines - 
himſelf to meaſures only.—No penal example is to be left 
to the ſucceſſors of the Duke of Grafton. —To-morrow, 
I preſume, both men and meaſures will be forgiven. The 
flaming patriot, who fo lately ſcorched us in the meridian, . 
ſinks temperately to the weſt, and is hardly felt as he de- 
nc. | | | 
I comprehend the policy of endeavouring to commus- - 
nicate to Mr. Oliver and Mr. Sawbridge a ſhare in the 
reproaches with which he 4 me to have loaded 
him. My memory fails me, if I have mentioned their 
names with diſreſpect; unleſs it be reproachful to ac- 
knowledge a fincere reſpect for the character of Mr. Saw- 
bridge, and not to have queſtioned the innocence of Mr. 
Oliver's intentions. | 
It ſeems I am a partizan of the great leader of the op- 
ere If the tee had been a reproach, it ſhould 
ave been better ſupported. I did not intend to make a 
public declaration of the reſpect I bear Lord Chatham. 
I well knew what unworthy concluſions would be drawn 


from it. But T am called upon to deliver my opinion; 


and ſurely it is not in the little cenſure of Mr. Horne to 
deter me from doing ſignal juſtice to a man, who, I con- 

feſs, has grown upon my | * the common, 
| | 5 
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fordid views of avarice, or any purpoſe of 2 ambĩ- 
tion, I queſtion whether the applauſe of Junius would 


de of ſervice to Lord Chatham. My vote will hardly re- 


commend him to an increaſe of his penſion, or to a ſeat 


in the cabinet. But if his ambition be upon a level with 


his underſtanding ; if he judges of what is truly honour- 


able for himſelf, with the ſame ſuperior genius which ani- 


mates and directs him to eloquence in debate, to wiſdom 


torted from me; 


in deciſion, even the pen of Junius ſhall contribute to re- 


ward him. Recorded honours ſhall gather round his mo- 
nument, and thicken over him. It is a ſolid fabric, and 


will ſupport the laurels that adorn it. I am not conver- 


fant in the ED e of panegyric. Theſe praiſes are ex- 
ut they will wear well, for they have 

been dearly earned. | 
My deteſtation of the. Duke of Grafton is not founded 
upon his treachery to any individual: though I am wil- 
ling enough to ſuppoſe, that, in public affairs, it would 
be impoſhble to deſert or betray Lord Chatham, without 
doing an eſſential injury to this country. My abhorrence- 
of the Duke ariſes from an intimate knowledge of his cha- 


rafter; and, from a thorough conviction that his baſeneſs 


has'been the cauſe of greater miſchief to England, than 


even the unfortunate ambition of Lord Bute. 


The ſhortening the duration of parliaments is a ſubject 


on which Mr. Horne cannot enlarge too warmly; nor 


will I queſtion his fincerity.. If I did not profeſs the _ 
ſentiments, I ſhould be ſhamefully inconſiſtent with m 

ſelf. It is- unneceſſary to bind 1 Chatham b 
written formality of an engagement. He has pu liely 
declared himſelf a convert to triennial parliaments ; ; and 
though 1 have long been convinced that this is the only 


e reſource we have left to preſerve the ſubſtantial 
A 


cedom of the conſtitution, I do not think we Have a 
right to determine againſt the . of Lord Rocking- 
ham or his friends. Other meaſures. may undoubtedly. 


be ſupported i in argument, as better adapted to the diſor- 


der, or more likely to be obtained. | 
Mr. Horne is well aſſured that I never was the cham» 
ion of Mr. Wilkes. But though I am not obliged to 


: anſwer for the firmneſs of his future adherence to the 


Principles he profeſſes, I have no reaſon to preſume that 


* 
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he will hereafter diſgrace chem. As for all thoſe imagi- 
nary caſes which Mr. Horne ſo petulantly urges againſt 


me, I have one plain, honeſt anſwer to make to him. 


Whenever Mr. Wilkes ſhall be convicted of ſoliciting a 
penſion, an embaſſy, or a government, he mult depart \* 
from that ſituation, and renounce that character which © 
he aſſumes at preſent, and which, in my opinion, entitle * 
him to the ſupport of the public. B 7— ſame act, and 
at the ſame moment, he will forfeit his power of morti- 
fying the king; and, though he can never be a favourite 
at St. James's, his baſeneſs may Adminiſter a ſolid ſatis- 
faction to the royal, mind. The man I ſpeak of has not 
aà heart to feel for the frailties of his fellow-creatures. It 
is their virtues that afflict, it is their vices that conſole him. 
I give every poſhble advantage to Mr. Horne, when I 7? 
take the facts he refers to for granted. That they are the 
produce of his invention, ſeems highly probable; that they 
are exaggerated, I have no doubt. At the worſt, what do 
they amount to, but that Mr. Wilkes, who never was 
thought of as a perfect pattern of morality, has not been 
at all times proof againſt the extremity of diſtreſs. How 
ſhameful is it, in a man who has lived in friendſhip with 
him, to reproach him with failings too naturally connect- 
ed with deſpair! Is no allowance to be made 1 baniſh- - 
ment and ruin? Does a too year's impriſonment make no 
atonement for his crimes ?—The reſentment of a prieſt is 
implacable. No ſufferings can ſoften, no pemitence can 
_ appeaſe him.—Yet he himſelf, I think, upon his own ſyf- - 
tem, has a multitude of political offences to atone for. 1 
will not inſiſt upon the nauſeous detail, with which he ſo 
long diſguſted the public. He ſeems to be aſhamed of it. 
But what excuſe will he make to the friends of the conſti- 
tution for labouring to promote this conſumately bad man 
to a ſtation of the higheſt national truſt and importance? 
Upon what honourable motives did he recommend him to 
the livery of London for their reprefentative to the 
ward of Faringdon for their alderman to the county of 
Middleſex for their knight? Will he affirm, that, at that 
time, he was ignorant of Mr. Wilkes's ſolicitations to the 
miniſtry ?—'That he ſhould ſay ſo, is indeed very neceſfary "3 
for his own juſtification z but where will he find credulity / 
to believe him ?. Ig ," 


at the 


* jects of his royal compa 
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la hat ſchool this gentleman learned his ethics I know 
not. His logic ſeems. to have been ſtudied under Mr. 


Dyſon. That miſerable pamphleteer, by dividing the only 
precedent in point, and taking as much of it as ſuited his 
purpoſe, had reduced his argument upon the Middleſex 
election to ſomething like the ſhape of a ſyllogiſin. Mr. 


Horne has conducted himſelf with the ſame ingenuity and 
- candour. I had afhrmed, that Mr. Wilkes would pre- 
- ſerve the public favour, © as long as he ſtood forth againſt 
* a miniſtry and parliament who were doing every thing 


« they could to enſlave the country, and as long as he 
« was a thorn in the king's fide.” Yet, from the exult- 
ing triumph of Mr. Horne's replys one would think that 
I bad reſted my Ctation, that Mr. Wilkes would be 


ſupported by the public upon the ſingle condition of his 


ende the king. This may be logic at Cambridge or 


I ſee the pitiful advantage he has taken of a ſingle un- 
arded expreſſion, in a letter not intended for the publie. 


Let it is only the expreſſion that is unguarded. I adhere 


to the true meaning of that member of the ſentence, taken 
ſeparately as he takes it; and now, upon the cooleſt deli. 
beration, reaſſert, that, for the | purpoſes I referred to, it 
may be highly meritorious to the public, to wound the 
perſonal feelings of the ſoyereign. It is not a general pro- 
poſition, nor 1s it generally applied to the chief magiſtrate 
of this or any other — Mr. Horne knows as 
well as I do, that the beſt of princes is not diſpleaſed with 
the abuſe which he ſees thrown upon his oſtenſible mini- 
ſters. It makes them, I preſume, more properly the ob- 

Mon z—neither does it eſcape his 
ſagacity, that the lower they are degraded. in the public 
eſteem, the more ſubmiſlively they muſt depend upon his 
favour for protection. This I afhrm, upon the moſt ſolemn 
conviction, and the moſt certain knowledge, is a leading 


maxim in the policy of the cloſet. It is unneceſſary to 


purſue the argument any farther. 

Mr. Horne is now a very loyal ſubject. He laments 
the wretched ſtate of politics in this country ; and ſees, in 
a new light, the ' weakneſs and folly of the oppoſition. 


Whoever, or whatever, is ſoyereign, demands the re- 


reaſury; but among men of ſenſe and honour, it 
zs folly or villany in the extreme. a 
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t ſpect and ſupport of the people 3” it was not ſo © whem 


« Nero fiddled while Rome was burning.” Our gracious 
ſovereign has had wonderful ſucceſs in creating new at- 
tachments to his perſon and family. He owes it, I pre- 


ſume, to the regular ſyſtem he has purſued in the myſtery | 


of converſion. He began with an experiment upon the 

Scotch; and concludes with converting Mr. Horne. 

What a pity it is, that the Jews ſhould be condemned by 

Providence to wait for a Meſſiah of their own | 

Ihe prieſthood are accuſed of miſinterpreting the ſcrip- 
tures. Mr. Horne has improved upon his — He 

alters the text, and creates a refutable doctrine of his own. 


Such artifices cannot long delude the underſtanding of 


the people; and, without meaning an indecent compari- 
ſon, I may venture to foretel, that the Bible and Junius 
will be read, when the commentaries of the- Jeſuits are 


forgotten. | 


LETTER LV. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 
| 1 R285 * Aug. 26. 1772, 
Inx enemies of the people, having now nothing 
better to object to my friend Junius, are at laſt obliged to 


SIR, 


quit his politics, and to rail at him for crimes he is not 


guilty of. His vanity and impiety are now the perpetual 


topics of their abuſe. I do not mean to lefſen the force 


of ſuch charges, (ſuppoſing they were true z) but to ſhow 
that they are not founded. If I admitted the premiſes, I 


thould readily agree in all the conſequences drawn from 


them. Vanity indeed is a venial error for it uſually car- 
ries its own puniſhment with it :—but if I thought Junius 
capable of uttering a diſreſpectful word of the religion of 
his country, I ſhould be the firſt to renounce and give him 


up to the public contempt and indignation, As a man, 


I am ſatisfied that he is a Chriſtian upon the moſt ſincere 
conviction : as a writer, he would be groſsly inconſiſtent 
with his political principles, if he dared to attack a religion 
eſtabliſhed by thoſe laws which it ſeems to be the purpoſe 


of his life to defend. Now for the proofs.— Junius is ac- 


= 
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ouſed of an impious alluſion to the holy ſacrament, where 
. he fays, that if Lord Weymouth be denied the cup, 
there will be no keeping him within the pale of the 
c miniſtry.“ Now, Sir, I affirm, that this paſſage refers 
entirely to a ceremonial in the Roman Catholic church, 
Which denyes the cup to the laity. It has no manner of 
relation to the Proteſtant creed; and is in this country as 
fair an object of ridicule as tranſubſtantration, or any 
other part of Lord Peter's hiſtory in the Tale of the Tub. 
But Junius is charged with equal vanity and impiety, in 
comparing his writings to the holy ſcripture.— The formal 
; proteſt he makes againſt any ſuch compariſon avails him 
nothing. It becomes neceſſary, then, to ſhow, that the 
charge deſtroys itſelf.—If he be vain, he cannot be impi- 
ous.- A vain man does not uſually compare himſelf to an 
object which it is his deſign to undervalue. On the other 
hand, if he be impious, he cannot be vain ; for his impiety, 
if any, muſt conſiſt in his endeavouring to degrade the 
holy ſcriptures by a compariſon with his own contemptible 
writings. This would be folly indeed of the groſſeſt na- 
ture; but where lies the vanity ?—I ſhall now be told. 
« Sir, what you ſay is plauſible enough; but ſtill you muſt. 
« allow that it is ſhamefully impudent in Junius to tell 
« us that his works will live as long as the Bible.” My 
anſwer is © Agreed; but firſt prove that he has ſaid ſo.” 
Look at his words, and you will find, that the utmoſt he 
expects is, that the Bible and Junius will ſurvive the com- 
mentaries of the Jeſuits; which may prove true in a. 
fortnight. The moſt malignant ſagacity cannot ſhow that 
his works are, in his opinion, to live as long as the Bible. 
—Suppoſe I were to foretel, that Jack and Tom would 
. ſurvive Harry does it follow that Jack muſt live as long 
as Tom? I would only illuſtrate my meaning, and pro- 
teſt againſt the leaſt idea of profaneneſs. | 
Yet this is the way in which Junius is uſually anfwered, 
arraigned, and convicted. "Theſe candid critics never re- 
member any thing he ſays in honour of our holy religion; 
though it is true, that one of his leading arguments is 
made to Teſt+ upon the internal evidence which the 
% pureſt of all religions carries with it.“ I quote his 
words; and conclude from them, that he is a true and 
hearty Chriſtian, in ſubſtance, not in ceremony; though 
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poſſibly he may not agree with my reverend lords the 
biſhops, or with the head of the ehurch, “that prayers 
« are morality; or that kneeling is religion.“ | 

* { an * PhiLo Junius. 


— ——e ö — 
10 LETTER LI. 
FROM THE REVEREND MR, HORNE TO JUNIUS. . 


Ts | 5 Aug. 17. 1771. 
I conGaTULATE you, Sir, on the recovery of 
your wonted ſtyle, though it has coſt you a fortnight. 1 
compaſſionate your labour in the compoſition of your let- 
ters, and will communicate to you the ſecret of my flu- 
ency. Truth needs no ornament; and, in my opinion, 
what ſhe borrows of the pencil is deformity. 

You brought a poſitive charge. againſt. me of corrup- 
tion. I denied the charge, and called for your woos 5 | 
You replied with abuſe, and reaſſerted your charge. I 
called again for proofs, You reply again with abuſe only, 
and drap your accuſation. In your fortnight's letter there 
is not one word upon the ſubject of my corruption. 

I have no more to ſay, but to return thanks to you for 
your condeſcenſion, and to a grateful public and honeſt 
miniſtry for all the favours they have conferred upon me. 
The two latter, Lam ſure, will never refuſe me any grace 


I ſhall ſolicit; and ſince you have pleaſed to acknowledge, 


that you told a deliberate lie in my favour out of bounty, 
and as a charitable donation, why may I not expect that 
you will hereafter (if you do not forget you ever mention» 
ed my name with diſreſpect) make the ſame acknowledg- 
ment for what you have ſaid to my prejudice ?—This ſe- 
cond recantation will perhaps be more abhorrent from 
your diſpoſition; but ſhould you decline it, you will only 
afford one more inſtance how much eaſier it is to be gene- 
rous than juſt, and that men are ſometimes bountiful who: 
are not honeſt. 5 
At all events, I am as well ſatisfied with your panegyric 
as Lord Chatham can be. Monument I ſhall have none; 
but over my grave it will be ſaid, in your own words, 
* Horne's. ſituation did not correſpond with his inten- 
« tions ©? | | . Joan JLORNE. -- 


4 


rage, and abilities, and qual 
of a great nation, whom à private gentleman, would be 
aſhamed and afraid to admit into his family]! Like the 
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LETTER LVII. 
- TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, 


MY LORD, W Sept. 28. 1771 
THe people of England are not appriſed of the 


full extent of their obligations to you. They have yet 


no adequate idea of the endleſs variety of your character. 


They have ſeen you diſtinguiſhed and ſucceſsful in the 
continued violation of thoſe moral and political duties, by 


which the little as well as the great ſocieties of life are 
collected and held together. a colour, every charac- 
ter became you. With a rate of abilities, which Lord 
Weymouth very juſtly looks down upon with contempt, 
you have done as much miſchief to the community as 


Cromwell would have done, if Cromwell had been a 


coward ; and as much as Machiavel, if Machiavel had 
not known that an appearance of morals and religion are 
uſeful in ſociety.ä— To a thinking man, the influence of 
the crown, will, in no view, appear ſo formidable, as 
when he obſerves to what enormous ſucceſſes it has ſafe] 

conducted your Grace, without a ray of real underſtand- 
ing, without even the pretenſions to common decency or 
principle of any kind, or a fingle ſpark of perſonal 3 
tion. What muſt be the operation of that pernicious in- 


fluence (for which our kings have wiſely exchanged the 


nugatory name of prerogative), that, in the higheſt ſta- 
tions, can ſo abundantly ſupply the abſence of virtue, cou- 
ity a man to be the miniſter 


univerſal paſſport of an ambaſſador, it 1 the pro- 
hibition of the laws, baniſhes the ſtaple virtues of the 
country, and introduces vice and folly triumphantly into 


all the departments of the ſtate. Other princes, beſides 


his Majeſty, have had the means of corruption within 


their reach ; but they have uſed it with moderation. In 


former times, corruption was confidered as a foreign auxi- 


liary to government, and only called in upon extraordi- 
nary emergencies. The unfeigned piety, the ſanctified 
religion, of George the Third, have taught him to new- 
model the civil forces of the ſtate. The natural reſources 
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of the crown are no longer confided in. Corruption 
glitters in the van z—collects and maintains a ſtanding 
army of mercenaries, and at the ſame moment impove- 
riſhes and enſlaves the Majeſty's predeceſ- 
ſors (excepting that worthy family from which you, my 
Lord, are unqueſtionably deſcended) had ſome generous 
ualities in their compoſition, with vices, I confeſs, or 
Frailties, in abundance. They were kings or gentlemen, 
not hypocrites or prieſts. 'They were at the head of the 
church, but did not know the value of their office. They 
ſaid their prayers without ceremony; and had too little 
prieſtcraft in their underſtanding, to reconcile the ſancti- 
monious forms of religion with the utter deſtruction of 
the morality of their people. My Lord, this is fact, not 
declamation.—— With all your partiality to the houſe of 
Stuart, you muſt confeſs, that even Charles the Second 
would have bluſhed at that open encouragement, at thoſe 
eager meretricious careſſes with which every ſpecies of 
private vice and public - proſtitution is received at St. 
James's.—The unfortunate houſe of Stuart has been treat- 
Ned with an aſperity which, if comparifon be a defence, 
ſeems to border upon injuſtice. Neither Charles nor his 
brother were qualified to ſupport ſuch a ſyſtem of meaſures 
as would be neceſſary to change the government and ſub- 
vert the conſtitution of England. — One of them was too 
much in earneſt in his pleaſures - the other in his religion. 
But the danger to this country would ceaſe to be proble- 
matical, if the crown ſhould ever deſcend to a prince, 
whoſe apparent ſimplicity might throw his ſubjects off 
their guard, —who might be no libertine in behaviour, 
who ſhould have no ſenſe of honour to reſtrain him, and 
who, with juſt religion.enough to impoſe upon the mul- 
titude, might have no ſcruples of conſcience to interfere- 
with his morality. With theſe honourable qualifications, 
and the deciſive advantage of ſituation, low craft and falſe- 
hood are all the abilities that are wanting to-deſtroy the 
wiſdom of ages, and to deface the nobleſt monument that 
human policy has erected. I know ſuch a man My 
Lord, I know you both; and with the bleſſing of God 
(for I too am religious), the people of England ſhall know 
you as well as I do. I am not very ſure that greater abi- 
lities would not in effect be an impediment to a deſigu 
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which ſeems at firſt fight to require a ſuperior capacity, 
A better underſtanding might make him ſenſible of the 
wonderful beauty of that ſyitem he was endeavouring to 
corrupt. The danger of the attempt might alarm him. 
The meanneſs and intrinſic worthleflneſs of the object 
(ſuppoſing he could attain it), would fill him with ſhame, 
repentance, and diſguſt, But theſe are ſenſations which 
find no entrance into a barbarous contracted heart. In 
ſome men, there is a malignant paſhon to deſtroy the 
works of genius, literature, and freedom. 'The Vandal 
and the Monk find equal gratification in it. 6 
Reflections like theſe, my Lord, have a general relation 
to your Grace, and inſeparably attend you in whatever 
company or ſituation your character occurs to us. They 
have no immediate connection with the following recent 
fact, which I lay before the public, for the honour of the 
beſt of ſovereigns, and for the edification of his FP cn 

A prince (whoſe piety and ſelf-denial, one would think, 
might ſecure him from ſuch- a multitude of worldly ne- 
ceſſities), with an annual revenue of near a million Ster- 
ling, unfortunately wants money.— The navy of England, 
by an equally ſtrange concurrence of unforeſeen circum- 
ſtances (though not quite ſo unfortunately for his Ma- 
jeſty), is in equal want of timber. The world knows in 
what a hopeful condition you delivered the navy to your 


_ ſucceſſor, and in what a condition we found it in the mo- 


ment of diſtreſs. You were determined it ſhould continue 
in the ſituation in which you left it. It happened, how- 
ever, very luckily for the privy-purſe, that one of the 
above wants promiſed fair to ſupply the other. Our reli- 
gious, benevolent, generous ſovereign, has no objection to 


ling his own timber tp his own admiralty to repair his 


own ſhips, nor to putting the money into his own pocket: 
People of a religious turn naturally adhere to the principles 
of the church. Whatever they acquire falls into mort- 
main. Upon. a repreſentation from the admiralty of the 
extraordinary want of tunber for the indiſpenſable repairs 
of the navy, the ſurveyor-general was directed to make a 
ſurvey of the timber in all the royal chaſes and foreſts in 
England. Having obeyed his orders with accuracy and 


attention, he reported, that the fineſt timber he had any-- 


where met with, and the propereſt in every reſpect. for 
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the purpoſes of the navy, was in Whittlebury Foreſt, of 
which your Grace, I think, is hereditary ranger. In con- 
ſequence of this report, the uſual warrant was prepared at 
the treaſury, and delivered to the ſurveyor, by which he 
or his deputy were authoriſed to cut down any trees in 
Whittlebury Foreſt which ſhould appear to be proper for 
the purpoſes above mentioned. The deputy, being in- 


formed that the warrant was ſigned and delivered to his 


principal in London, croſſes the country to Northampton- 


ſhire, and, with an officious zeal for the public ſervice, be- 
| ba to do his duty in the foreſt. Unfortunately for him, 


e had not the warrant in his pocket. The overſight was 


enormous; and you have puniſhed him for it according- 


ly. You have inſiſted, that an active, uſeful officer ſhould 
be diſmiſſed from his place. You have ruined an inno- 
cent man and his family.—In what language ſhall I ad- 
dreſs ſo black, ſo cowardly, a tyrant; thou worſe than 
one of the Brunſwicks, and all the Stuarts To them 
who know Lord North, it is unneceſſary to ſay, that he 
was mean and baſe enough to ſubmit to you.—This, hows 
ever, is but a ſmall part of the fact. After ruining the 
ſurveyor's deputy for acting without the warrant, you at- 
tacked the warrant itſelf. You declared that it was ille- 
gal; and ſwore, in a fit of foaming frantic paſſion, that it 
never ſhould be executed. You aſſerted upon your ho- 
nour, that in the grant of the rangerſhip of Whittle 


any Foreſt, made by Charles the Second (whom, with a 


modeſty that would do honour to. Mr. Rigby, you 
are pleaſed to call your anceſtor), to one of his baſtards 
(from whom I make no doubt of your deſcent), the pro- 
perty-of the timber is veſted in the ranger.—l have exa- 
mined the original grant; and now, in the face of the 
public, contradict you directly upon the fact. The very 
reverſe of what you have aſſerted upon your honour is the 
truth. The grant; “ expreſsly, and by a particular clauſe,” 
reſerves the property of the timber for the uſe of the 
crown.—In ſpite of this evidence, in defiance of the re- 
preſentations of the admiralty,—in perfect mockery of the 
notorious diſtrefſes of the Engliſh navy, and thoſe equal 
ly preſſing and almoſt equally notorious neceſſities of your 
pious ſovereign, here the matter reſts. The lords of the 
treaſury recal their warrant ; the deputy-ſurveyor is ruins. 
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ed for doing his duty ;—Mr. John Pitt (whoſe name I 
ſuppoſe is offenſive to you) ſubmits to be brow-beaten and 
mſulted ;—the oaks keep their ground ;—the king is de- 
frauded, and the navy of England may periſh for want of 
the beſt and fineſt timber in the iſland. And all this is 
ſubmitted toto appeaſe the Duke of Grafton !—to gra- 
tify the man who has involved the king and his kingdom 
in confuſion and diſtreſs, and who, like a treacherous 
coward, deſerted his ſovereign in the midſt of it 
There has been a ſtrange alteration in your doctrines, 
fince you thought it adviſable to rob the Duke of Port- 
land of his property, in order to ſtrengthen the intereſt 
of Lord Bute's ſon-in-law before the laſt general election. 
Nullum tempus occurrit regi, was then your boaſted motto, 
the cry of all your hungry partiſans. Now, it ſeems, a 
grant of Charles the Second to one of his baſtards is to 
be held ſacred and inviolable ! It muſt not be queſtioned 
by the king's ſervants, nor ſubmitted to any interpretation - 
but your own.—My Lord, this was not the language you. 
held, when it ſuited you to infult the memory of the 
glorious deliverer of England from that deteſted family, 
to which you are ſtill more nearly allied in principle than 
in blood. —In the name of decency and common ſenſe, 
- what are your Grace's merits, either with king or mini- 
ſtry, that ſhould entitle you to aſſume this domineering 
authority over both ?—Is it the fortunate conſanguinity 
you claim with the houſe of Stuart ?—lIs it the ſecret 
correſpondence you have for ſo many years carried on 
with Lord Bute, by the aſſiduous aſſiſtance of your 
cream-coloured paraſite? Could not your gallantry find 
ſufficient employment for him in thoſe gentle offices by 
. which he firſt acquired the tender friendſhip -of. Lord 
Barrington ?—Or is it-only that wonderful ſympathy of 
manners which ſubſiſts between your Grace and one of 
our ſuperiors, and does fo much honour to you both ?— 
Is the union of Blifil and Black George no longer a ro- 
mance ? From whatever origin your influence in this 
country ariſes, it is a phenomenon in the hiſtory of hu- 
man virtue and underſtanding. Good men can hardly 
believe the fat. Wiſe men are unable to account for it.. 


= Religious men find exerciſe for their faith; and make it. 
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LETTER LVIffII. 


TO THE LIVERY OF LONDON. 

GENTLEMEN, Sept. 30. 1777. 
Ir you alone were concerned in the event of the 

preſent election of a chief magiſtrate of the metropolis, it 
would be the higheſt preſumption in a ſtranger to attempt 
to influence your choice, or even to offer you his opinion. 
But the ſituation of public affairs has annexed an extraor- 
dinary importance to your reſolutions. You cannot, in 
the choice of your magiſtrate, determine for yourſelves 
only. You are going to determine upon a point in which 


ſcruple to ſay, that the very being of that law, of that 
right, of that conſtitution, for which we have been ſo long 


your judgment, tell you, it is a common, ordinary caſe, and 
to be decided by ordinary precedent and practice. They 
artfuly conclude from moderate peaceable times, to times 
which are not moderate, and which ought not to be peace» 
able. While they ſolicit your favour, they inſiſt upon a 
rule of rotation which excludes all idea of election. 

Let me be honoured with a few minutes of your atten- 
tion.— The queſtion, to thoſe who mean fairly to the 
liberty of the people (which we all profeſs to have in view), 
lies within a very narrow compaſs. Do you mean to de- 
ſert that juſt and honourable ſyſtem of meaſures which 
you have hitherto purſued, in hopes of obtaining from 
parliament, or from the crown, a full redreſs of 
grievances, and a ſecurity for the future? Do you think 
the cauſe deſperate, and will you declare that you think 
ſo to the whole ' people of England? If this be your 
meaning and opinion, you will act conſiſtently with it in 
chooſing Mr. Naſh.— I profeſs to be unacquainted with 
his private character. But he has acted as a magiſtrate, 
Vas a public man.—As ſuch I ſpeak of him.—I ſee his 
name in a proteſt againſt one of your remonitrances to 


every member of the community is intereſted. I will not © 


contending, is now at ſtake. They who would enſnare 
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the crown,—He has done every thing in his power to 


deſtroy the freedom of popular elections in the city, by 
publiſhing the poll upon a former occaſion; and I know 
in e that he has diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by ſlighting 
and thwarting all thoſe public meaſures which you have 
engaged in with the greateſt warmth, and hitherto thought 
moſt worthy of your approbation.— From his paſt con- 
duct, what concluſion will you draw, but that he will 
act the ſame part as Lord Mayor which he has invariably 
acted as Alderman and Sheriff? He cannot alter his con- 
duct without confeſſing that he never acted upon prin- 
ciple of any kind. —I thould be ſorry to injure the cha- 
racter of a man, who perhaps may be honeſt in his in- 
tention, by ſuppoſing it poſſible that he can ever concur 
with you in any political meaſure or opinion. 
If, on the other hand, you mean to perſevere in thoſe 
reſolutions for_the public good, which, though not al- 
ways ſucceſsful, are always honourable, your choice will 
naturally incline to thoſe men who (whatever they be in 
other reſpects) are moſt likely to co-operate with you in 
the great purpoſes; which you are determined not to re- 
linquiſh :—The queſtion is not of, what metal your inſtru- 
ments are made; but whether they are adapted to the 
ec work you have in hand ?” The honours of the city, in 


- theſe times, are improperly, becauſe excluſively, called a 


reward. You mean not merely to pay, but to employ.— 
Are Mr. Croſby and Mr. Sawbridge likely to execute the 
extraordinary 
Mayor ?— Will they grant you common-halls when it 
ſnall be neceſſary ?—Will they go up with remonſtrances 
to the king ? Have they firmneſs enough to meet the 
fury of a venal Houſe of Commons ?—Have they forti- 
tude enough not to ſhrink at impriſonment ?—Have they 
ſpirit enough to hazard their lives and fortunes in a con- 
teſt, if it ſhould be neceſſary, with a proſtituted legiſla- 
ture ?—lf theſe queſtions can fairly be anſwered in the 
afſirmative, your choice is made. . this paſſionate 
language. I am unable to correct it. The ſubject comes 


Joos. 


home to us all.—It is the language of my heart. 


as well as the ordinary duties of Lord 


- 
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| LETTER LIX. 
To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


SIR, ; | OR. 5. 17775 
No man laments more ſincerely than I do, the 
unhappy differences which have ariſen among the friends 
of the people, and divided them from each other. The 
cauſe undoubtedly ſuffers as well by the diminution of 
- that ſtrength which union carries along with it, as by the 
ſeparate loſs of perſonal reputation which every man ſuſ- 
tains when his character and conduct are frequently held 
forth in odious or contemptible colours. Theſe dif- 
ferences are only advantageous to the common enemy of 
the country.— The hearty friends of the cauſe are pro- 
voked and diſguſted. The lukewarm advocate avails 
himſelf of any pretence to relapſe into that indolent ins 
difference abqut every thing that ought to intereſt an 
Engliſhman, ſo unjuſtly dignified with the title of mode- 
ration. 'The falſe, inſidious partifan, who creates or 
foments the diſorder, ſees the fruit of his diſhoneſt in- 
duſtry ripen beyond his hopes, and rejoices in the pro- 
miſes of a banquet, only delicious to ſuch an appetite as 
his own. It is time for thoſe who really mean the Cauſe 
and the People, who have no view to private advantage, 
and who have virtue enough to prefer the general good 

of the community to the gratification of perſonal animo- 
ſities—it is time for ſuch men to interpoſe. Let us try 
whether theſe fatal diſſentions may not yet be reconciled 3 
or, if that be impracticable, let us guard at leaſt againſt 
the worſt effects of diviſion, and endeavour to perſuade. 
theſe furious partiſans, if they will not conſent to draw 
together, to be ſeparately uſeful to that cauſe which m 
all pretend to be attached to.—Honour and honeſty mu 

not be renounced, although a thouſand modes of right 
and wrong were to occupy the degrees of morality be- 
tween Zeno and Epicurus. 'The fundamental principles 
of De on may: tbe preſerved, though every zeal- 
ous ſectary adheres te his own excluſive doctrine, and 

pious ecclefiaſtics make it part of their religion to perſe- 
cute one another. The civil conſtitution too, that le- 


gal liberty, that general creed which every Engliſnhman 
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1 rofeſſes, may ſtill be ſupported, though Wilkes, and 


1 | ne, and Townſend, and Sawbridge, ſhould obſtinate- 
| p 4 refuſe to communicate ; and even if the fathers of the 
church, if Savile, Richmond, Camden, Rockingham, and 
Chatham, ſhould diſagree in the ceremonies of their po- 
| Htical worſhip, and even in the interpretation of twenty 
texts in Magna Charta.—.I fpeak to the people as one of 
the people.—Let us employ theſe men in whatever de- 
rtments their various abilities are beſt ſuited to, and as 
much to the advantage of the common cauſe as their dif- 
ferent inclinations will permit. 'They cannot ſerve us, 
without eſſentially ſerving themſelves. 
If Mr. Naſh be elected, he will hardly venture, after 
ſo recent a mark of the perſonal eſteem of his fellow- 
citizens, to declare himſelf immediately a courtier. The 
ſpirit and activity of the Sheriffs, will, I hope, be ſuffi- 
cient to counteract any ſiniſter intentions of the Lord 
Mayor. In colliſion with their virtue, perhaps he. may 
take fire. 100 e ; 

It is not neceſſary to exact from Mr. Wilkes the vir- 
tues of a Stoick. They were inconſiſtent with themſelves, 
who, almoſt at the fame moment, repreſented him as the 
baſeſt of mankind, yet ſeemed to expect from him ſuch 
inſtances of fortitude and ſelf-denial as would do honour 

| to an apoſtle. It is not, however, flattery to ſay, that he 
is obſtinate, intrepid, and fertile in expedients. That he 
has no poſſible reſource, but in the public favour, is, in 
my judgment, a conſiderable recommendation of him. I 
with that every man who pretended to popularity were 
in the ſame predicament. I wiſh that a retreat to St. 
James's were not ſo eaſy and open as patriots have found 
it. To Mr. Wilkes there is na acceſs. However he may 
be miſled by paſſion or ee think he cannot be 
guilty of a deliberate treachery to the public. The favour 
of his country conſtitutes the ſhield which defends him 
againſt a thouſand daggers. * Deſertion would difarm him. 
I can more readily admire the liberal ſpirit and inte- 
grity, than the ſound judgment of any man who prefers 
a republican form of government, M this or any other 
empire of equal extent, to a monarchy ſo qualified and 
limited as ours. I am convinced, that neither is it in 


theory the wiſeſt ſyſtem of government, nor practicable 
of | r | 
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in this country. Yet, though I hope the Engliſh conſti- 
tution will for ever preſerve its original monarchial form, 
I would have the manners of the people purely and ſtrict- 
ly republican. I do not mean the licentious ſpirit of anar- 
chy and riot. I mean a general attachment to the com- 
mon weal, diſtin from any partial attachment to perſons 
or families; an implicit ſubmiſſion to the laws only, and 
an affection to the magiſtrate, proportioned to the inte- 
grity and wiſdom with which he diſtributes juſtice to his 
people, and adminiſters their affairs. The preſent habit 
of our political body appears to me the very reverſe of 
what it ought to be. The form of the conſtitution leans 
rather more than enough to the popular branch ; while, 
in effect, the manners of the people (of thoſe at leaſt who 
are likely to take a lead in the country) mcline too gene- 
rally to a dependence upon the crown. The real friends 
of arbitrary power combine the facts, and are not incon- 
ſiſtent with their principles when they ſtrenuouſſy ſupport 
the unwarrantable privileges aſſumed by the Houſe of 
Commons. In theſe circumſtances, it were much to be 
deſired, that we had many ſuch men as Mr. Sawbridge 
to repreſent us in parliament. I ſpeak from common re- 
port and opinion only, when I impute to him a ſpecula- 
tive predilection in favour of a republic. In the perſon- 
al conduct and manners of the man, I cannot be miſta- 
ken. He has ſhown himſelf poſſeſſed of that republican 
firmneſs which the times require, and by which an Eng- 
liſh gentleman may be as uſefully and as honourably 4 
ſtinguiſhed, as any citizen of ancient Rome, of Athens, 
or Lacedemon. 

Mr. Townſend complains, that the public gratitude has 
not been anſwerable to his deſerts. It is not difficult to 
trace the artifices which have ſuggeſted to him a language 
ſo unworthy of his underſtanding. A great man com- 
mands the affections of the people. A prudent man does 
not complain when he has loſt them. Yet'they are far 
from being loſt to Mr. Townſend. He has treated our 
opinion a little too cavalierly. A young man is apt to 
rely too confidently upon himſelf, to be- as attentive to 
his miſtreſs as a polite and paſſionate lover ought to be. 
Perhaps he found her at firſt too eaſy a conqueſt. Yet 
I fancy ſhe will be ready to receive 1 8 whenever he 
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thinks proper to renew his addreſſes. With all his youth, 
; his ſpinit, and his appearance, it would be indecent in the 
lady to ſolicit his return. 
I have too much reſpect for the abilities of Mr. Horne, 
to flatter myfelf that theſe gentlemen will ever be cordial- 
Iy re-united. It is not, however, unreaſonable to expect 
that each of them ſhould act his ſeparate part with ho- 
nour and integrity to the public. As for the differences 
of opinion upon ſpeculative queſtions, if we wait until 
they are reconciled, the action of human affairs muſt be 
ſuſpended for ever. But neither are we to look for per- 
fedtion in any one man, nor for agreement among many. 
When Lord Chatham affirms, that the authority of the 
Britiſh legiſlature is not ſupreme over the colonies in the 
Tame fenſe in which it is ſupreme over Great Britain 
When Lord Cambden ſuppoſes a neceſſity (which the 
king is to judge of), and, founded upon that neceſſity, | 
attributes to the crown a legal power (not given by the 
act itſelf) to ſuſpend the operation of an act of the legiſ- 
- Jature.—l liſten to them both with diſſidence and reſpect, 
but without the ſmalleſt degree of conviction or aſſent. 
Yet, I doubt not, they delivered their real ſentiments ; 
nor ought they to be haſtily condemned. I too have a 
claim to the candid interpretation of my country, when I ; 
acknowledge an involuntary, compulſive aſſent to one rig 
very unpopular opinion. I lament the unhappy neceſſi- ap 
ty, whenever it ariſes, of providing for the ſafety of the thi 
ſtate, by a temporary invaſion of the perſonal liberty of ſta, 
dme ſubject. - Would. to God it were practicable to recon- 
cile thoſe important objects, in every poſhble ſituation of 
public affairs I regard the legal liberty of the meaneſt 
man in Britain as much as my own, and would defend it 
with the ſame zeal. I know we muſt ſtand or fall toge- 
ther. But I can never doubt, that the community has 2 
right to command, as well as to purchaſe, the ſervice of 
its members. I ſee that right founded originally upon a 
neceſſity, which ſuperſedes all argument. I ſee it eſta- 
bliſhed by uſage immemorial, and admitted by more than 
a tacit aſſent of the legiſlature. I conclude there is no 
remedy, in the nature of things, for. the grievance com- 
mug of; for, if there were, it muſt long ſince have 


en redreſſed. Though numberleſs opportunities have 
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preſented themſelyes highly favourable to public liberty, 
no ſucceſsful attempt has ever been made for the relief 
of the ſubje& in this article. Yet it has been felt and 
complained of ever ſince England had a navy. The con- 
ditions which conſtitute this right muſt be taken together. 
Separately they have little weight. It is not fair to argue, 
from any abuſe in the execution, to the legality of the 
power; much leſs is a concluſion to be drawn from the 
navy to the land ſervice, A ſeaman can never be em- 
ployed but againſt the enemies of his country. The only 
caſe in which the king can have a right to arm his ſub- 
jects in general, is that of a foreign force being actually 
landed upon our coaſt. Whenever that caſe happens, no 
true Engliſhman will inquire whether the king's right to 
compel him to defend his country, be the cuſtom of Eng- 
land, or a grant of the legiſlature. With regard to-the 
preſs for ſeaman, it does not follow that, the ſymptoms 
may not be ſoftened, although the diſtemper cannot be 
cured. Let bounties be increaſed as far as the public 
purſe can ſupport them. Still they have a limit; and 
when every reaſonable expence is incurred, it will be 
found, in fact, that the ſpur of the preſs is wanted to give 
operation to the bounty. 

Upon the whole, I never had a doubt about the ſtrict 
right of preſſing, until I heard that Lord Mansfield had 
| applauded Lord Chatham for delivering ſomething like 

this doctrine in the Houſe of Lords. "That conlideration 
ſtaggered me not a little. But, upon reflection, his con- 
duct accounts naturally for itſeff, He knew the doctrine 
was unpopular, and was eager to fix it 2 the man 
who is the firſt object of his fear and deteſtation. The 
cunning Scotchman never ſpeaks truth without a frau- 
dulent deſign. In council, he generally affects to take a 
moderate part. Beſides his natural timidity, it makes 
part of his political plan, never to be known to recom- 
mend violent meaſures. When the guards are called 
forth to murder their fellow-ſubjeCts, it is not by the 
oſtenſible advice of Lord Mansfield. - That odious office, 
his prudence tells him, is better left to ſuch men as Gow- 
er and Weymouth, as Barrington and Grafton. Lord 
Hilſborough wiſely confines his firmneſs to the diſtant 


Americans. The deſigns of Mansfield are more ſubtle, 
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more effectual, and ſecure; Who attacks the liberty of 
the preſs Lord Mansfield Who invades the conſtitu- | 
tional power of juries ?—Lord Mansfield. What judge 
ever challenged a juryman, but Lord Mansfield : Who 
was that judge, who, to ſave the king's brother, affirmed 
that a man of the firſt rank and quality, who obtains a 
verdict in a ſuit for criminal converſation, is entitled to 
no greater damages than the meaneſt mechanic ?—Lord 
Mansfield. Who is it makes commiſſioners of the great 
ſeal?— Lord Mansfield Who is it forms a decree for 
thoſe commiſſioners, deciding againſt Lord Chatham, and 
afterwards (finding himſelf oppoſed by the judges) de- 
_ clares in parliament, that he never had a doubt that the 
Jaw was in direct oppoſition to that decree Lord Manſ- 
field. Who is he that has made it the ſtudy and prac- 
tice of his life to undermine and alter the whole ſyſtem 
of juriſprudence in the Court of King's-Bench ?—Lord 
Mansfield. There never exiſted a man but himſelf, who 
anſwered exactly to ſo complicated a deſcription. Com- 
ared to theſe enormities, his original attachment to the 
Bee (to whom his deareſt brother was confidential 
ſecretary) is a virtue of the ſirſt magnitude. But the hour 
of impeachment will come, and neither he nor Grafton 
Mall eſcape me. Now let them make common cauſe 
againſt England and the Houſe of Hanover. A Stuart 
and a Murray ſhould ſympathiſe with each other. 
When I refer to fignal inſtances of unpopular opinions 
delivered and maintained by men who may well be ſup- 
poſed to have no view but the public good, I do not mean 
to renew the diſcuſſion of ſuch opinions. I thould be ſor- 
to revive the dormant queſtions of Stamp-act, Corn- 
bill, or Preſs-warrant. I mean only to illuſtrate one uſe- 
ful propoſition, which it is the intention of this paper to 
inculcate ;—* That we ſhould not generally reject the 
cc friendſhip or ſervices of any man becauſe he differs 
« from us in a particular opinion.” This 'will not ap- 
pear a ſuperfluous caution, if we obſerve the ordinary 
conduct of mankind. In public affairs there is the leaft 
chance of a perfect concurrence of ſentiment or inclina- 
tion. Yet every man 1s able to contribute ſomething to 
the common ſtock 3 and no man's contribution ſhould be 
rejected. If individuals have no virtues, their vices may 
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be of uſe to us. I care not with what principle the new= 
born patriot is animated, if the meaſures he ſupports are 
beneficial to the community, The nation is intereſted in 
his conduct. His motives are his own. The properties 
of a patriot are periſhable in the individual; but there is 
a quick ſucceſſion of ſubjects, and the breed is worth pre- 
ſerving. The ſpirit of the Americans may be an uſeful 
example to us. Our dogs and horſes are only Engliſh 
upon Engliſh ground; but patriotiſm, it ſeems, may be 
improved by tranſplanting. I will not rejecł a bill which 
tends to confine parliamentary privilege within reaſonable 
bounds, though it ſhould be flolen from the houſe of Ca- 
vendiſh, and introduced by Mr. Onilow.- The features of 
the infant are a proof of the deſcent, and vindicate the 
noble birth from the baſeneſs of the adoption. I wilhng- 
ly accept of a ſarcaſm; from Colonel Barre, or a ſimile 
* Mr. Burke. Even the ſilent vote of Mr. Calcraft 
is worth reckoning in a diviſion. What though he riots 
in the plunder of the army, and has only determined to 
be a patriot when he could not be a peer Let us profit 
by the aſſiſtance of ſuch men while they are with us, and 
place them, if it be poſſible, in the poſt of danger, to pre- 
vent deſertion. The wary Wedderburne, the pompous 
Suffolk, never threw away the ſcabbard, nor ever went 
upon a forlorn hope. They always treated the king's ſer- 
vants as men with whom, ſome time or other, they might 

poſſibly be in friendſhip. When a man who ſtands forth 

for the public has gone that length from which there is 

no practicable retreat. - when he has given that kind of 
perſonal offence which a pious ert never pardons, 
I then begin to think him in earneſt, and that he never 
will have occafion to ſolicit the forgiveneſs of his country. 

But inſtances of a determination ſo entire and unreſerved 
are rarely met with. Let us take mankind as they are. 
Let us diſtribute the virtues and abilities of individuals 
according to the offices they affect; and, when they quit 


the ſervice, let us endeavour to ſupply their places with - 


better men than we have loſt. In this country, there are 
always candidates enough for popular favour. The temple - 
of fame is the ſhorteſt paſſage to riches and preferment. 
Above all things, let me guard my countrymen againſt 
the meanneſa and folly of accepting of 5 trifling or mode- 
3. 
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rate compenſation for extraordinary and eſſential injuries. 


Our enemies treat us as the cunning trader does the un- 
ſkilful Indian. They magnify their generoſity, when they 
give us baubles of little proportionate value, for ivory and 
gold. The fame Houſe of Commons, who robbed the 
conſtituent body of their right of free election; who pre- 
ſumed to make a law, under pretence of declaring it; who 


paid our good king's debts, without once inquiring how 


they were incurred; who gave thanks for repeated mur- 
ders committed at home, and for national infamy incur- 
red abroad, who ſcreened Mansfield ; who impriſoned the 
magiſtrates of the metropolis for aſſerting the ſubject's 
right to the protection of the laws; who eraſed a judicial 
record, and ordered all proceedings in a criminal. ſuĩt to 
be ſuſpended — This very Houſe of Commons have gra- 
ciouſly conſented, that their own members may be com- 
pelled to pay their debts, and that conteſted elections ſhall 
for the future be determined with ſome decent regard to 
the merits of the caſe. The event of the ſuit is of no con- 
ſequence to the crown. While parliaments are ſeptennial, 
the purchaſe of the fitting member or of the petitioner 
makes but the difference of a day.—Conceſſions, ſuch as 
theſe, are of little moment to the ſum of things; unleſs it 
be to prove that the worlt of men are ſenſible of the inju- 
ries they have done us, and perhaps to demonſtrate to us 
the imminent danger of our ſituation. In the ſhipwreck 
of the ſtate, trifles float and are preſerved ; while every 
thing ſolid and valuable finks to the bottom, and is loſt 
for ever. XX. | | 
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LETTER LX. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, 8 Oct. 15. 1771. 
I am convinced that Junius is incapable of wil- 


Fully miſrepreſenting any man's opinion, and that his in- 


clination leads him to treat Lord Camden with particular 
candour and reſpect. The doctrine attributed to him by 
Junius, as far as it goes, correſponds with that ſtated by 
your carreſpondent Scævola, who ſeems to make a diſtine- 
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tion without a difference. Lord Camden, it is agreed, did 
certainly maintain, that, in the receſs of parliament, the 
king (by which we all mean the king in council, or the: 
executive power) might ſuſpend the operation of an act of 
the legiſlature 3 and he founded his doctrine upon a ſup- 
poſed neceſſity, of which the king, in the firſt inſtance, 
muſt be judge. The Lords and Commons cannot be 
judges of it in the firſt inſtance, for they do not exiſt. — 

Thus far Junius. a | 
But, ſays Sezvola, Lord Camden made parliament, 
and not the king, judges of the neceſſity. —That parlia- 
ment may review the acts of miniſters, is unqueſtionable z 
but there is a wide difference between ſaying that the 
crown has a legal power, and that miniſters may act at 
their peril. When we ſay that an act is illegal, we mean 
that it is forbidden by a joint reſolution of the three 
eſtates. How a ſubſequent reſolution of two of thoſe 
branches can make it legal ab initio, will require explana- 
tion, If it could, the conſequence would be truly dread- 
ful, eſpecially in theſe times. There is no act of arbi- 
trary power which the king might not attribute to neceſ- 
ſity, and for which he would not be ſecure of obtaining the 
approbation of his proſtituted Lords and Commons. If Lord 
amden admits that the ſubſequent ſanction of parlia- 
ment was neceſſary to make the proclamation legal, why 
did he fo obſtinately oppoſe the bill which was ſoon after 
brought in for indemnifying all thoſe perſons who had 
acted under it ?—lf that bill had not been paſſed, I am 
ready to maintain, in direct contradiction to Lord Cam- 
den's doctrine (taken as Scævola ſtates it), that a litigious 
exporter of corn, ho had ſuffered in his property in con- 
ſequence of the proclamation, might have laid his action 
againſt the cuſtomhouſe officers, and would. infallibly have 
recovered damages. No jury could refuſe them; and if 
I, who am by no means htigious, had been ſo injured, I 
would aſſuredly have inſtituted a ſuit in Weſtminſter-hall, 
on purpoſe to try the queſtion of right. I would have 
done it upon a principle of defiance of the pretended 
power of either or both Houſes to make declarations - 
inconſiſtent with law; and I have no doubt that, with 
an act of parliament on my fide, I ſhould: have been 
too. ſtrong for them all. This is the way in which: 
L4 
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an Engliſhman ſhould ſpeak and act; and not ſuffer dan- 
gerous precedents: to be eſtabliſhed, becauſe the circum- 


ſtances are favourable or palliating. 


With regard to Lord Camden, the truth is, that he in- 
advertently overſhot himſelf, as appears plainly by that 
unguarded mention of a tyranny of forty days, which I 
myſelf heard. Inſtead of aſſerting that the proclamation 


was legal, he ſhould have ſaid, My Lords, I know the 


« proclamation was illegal; but I adviſed it becauſe it 
« was indiſpenſibly neceſſary to fave the kingdom from 
« famine; and I ſubmit myſelf to the juſtice and mercy 
« of my country.” | 
Such language as this would have been manly, rational, 
and conſiſtent ; not unfit for à lawyer, and every way 
worthy of a great man. | 
PaiLo JUNIUs. 


P. S. If Scxyola ſhould think proper to write again upon 


this ſubject, I beg of him to give me a direct anſwer, 
that is, a plain affirmative or negative, to the — 
queſtions: In the interval between the publiſhing ſu 
a a proclamation (or order of council) as that in queſtion, 
and its receiving the ſanction of the two Houſes, of 


what nature is it ?—is it legal orjllegal ? or is it neither 


obne nor the other ?—I mean to be candid, and will point 


out to him the conſequence of his anſwer either way. 
If it be legal, it wants no farther ſanction; if it be il- 
legal, the ſubject is not bound to obey it; conſequently 
it is a uſeleſs nugatory act, even as to its declared pur- 


poſe. Before the meeting of parliament, the whole miſ- 


chief, which it means to prevent, will have been com- 
pleted. . 
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LETTER LXI. 

TO ZENO, 
| SIR, | ; OR. 17. 1771, 
Txt ſophiſtry of your letter in defence of Lord 


Mansfield, is adapted to the character you defend. But 


Lord Mansfield is a man of form, and ſeldom in his be- 


haviour tranſgreſſes the rules of decorum. I ſhall imitate 
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his Lordſhip's good manners, and leave you in full poſſeſ- 
Gon of his principles. I will not call you liar, jeſuit, or 
villain; but with all the politeneſs imaginable, perhaps IL 
may prove you ſo. ; 

Like other fair pleaders in Lord Mansfield's ſchool of 
juſtice, you anſwer Junius by miſquoting his words, 
and miſtating his propoſitions. If I am candid enough to 
admit that this is the very logic taught at St. Omer's, ou 
will readily allow that it is the conſtant practice in the 
Court of King's Bench.—Junius does not fay, that he 
never had a doubt about the ſtrict right of preſſing, “ till 
“ he knew Lord Mansfield was of the ſame opinion.“ 
His words are, „Until he heard that Lord Mansfield had 
« applauded Lord Chatham for maintaining. that doc- 
« trine in the Houſe of Lords.” It was not the accidental 
concurrence of Lord Mansfield's opinion, but the ſuſpici- 
ous applauſe given by a cunning Scotchman to the man 
he deteſts, that raiſed and juſtified a doubt in the mind of 
Junius. The queſtion is not, Whether Lord Mansfield 
be a man of learning and abilities, (which Junius has 
never diſputed;) but, Whether or no he abuſes and miſ- 
applies his talents? 

Junius did not ſay that Lord Mansfield had adviſed the 
calling out the guards. On the contrary, his plain mean- 
ing is, that he left that odious office to men leſs cunning 
than himſelf, —Whether Lord Mansfield's doctrine con- 
cerning libels be or be not an attack upon the liberty of 
the preſs, is a queſtion which the publie in general are 
very well able to determine. I ſhall not enter into it at 
preſent, Nor do I think it neceflary to ſay much to - 
man, who had the daring confidence to ſay to a jury, 
« Gentlemen, you are to bring in a verdict guilty or not 
6 guilty ; but whether the defending be guilty or inno- 
« cent, is not matter for your conſideration.” -Clothe it 
in what language you will, this is the ſum total of Lord 
Mansfield's doctrine. If not, let Zeno ſhow us the dif- 
ference. - > 

But it ſeems, © the liberty of the preſs may be abuſed, . 
and the abuſe of a valuable privilege is the certain means 
& to loſe it.” The firſt I admit: hut let the abuſe be 
ſubmitted to a jury; a ſufficient, and indeed the only le- 
gal and conſtitutional check upon the Ry of the preſs. 
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The ſecond I flatly deny. In direct contradiction to Lord 
Mansfield, I affirm, that the abuſe of a valuable privi- 
lege is not the certain means to loſe it.” If it were, the 
Engliſh nation would have few privileges left ; for where 
is the privilege that has not, at one time or other, been 
abuſed by individuals. But it is falſe in reaſon and equity, 
that particular abuſes ſhould produce a general forfeiture. 
Shall the community be deprived of the protection of the 
laws, becauſe there are robbers and murderers ?—Shall 
the community be puniſhed, becauſe individuals have of- 
fended ? Lord Mansfield ſays ſo, conſiſtently enough with 
his principles; but I wonder to find him ſo explicit. Yet, 
for one conceſſion, however extorted, I confeſs myſelf 
obliged to him :—The liberty of the preſs is after all a va- 
- Juable privilege. I agree with him moſt heartily, and will 
defend it againſt him. 

You aſk me, What juryman was challenged by Lord 
Mansfield ? I tell you his name is Benſon.. When his 
name was called, Lord Mansfield ordered the clerk to paſs 
him by. As for his reaſons, you may aſk himſelf, for he 
aſſigned none: but I can tell you what all men thought 
of it. This Benſon had been refractory upon a former 
jury, and would not accept of the law as delivered by 
Lord Mansfield; but had the impudence to pretend to 
think for himſelf. —But you, it ſeems, honeſt Zeno, know 
nothing of the matter. You never read Junius's letter to 
your patron : You never heard of the intended inſtrue- 
tions from the city to impeach Lord Mansfield: You never 
heard by what dexterity of Mr. Paterſon that meaſure 
was prevented. How wonderfully ill fome people are in- 
formed ! 

Junius did never affirm, that the crime of ſeducing the 
wife of a mechanic or peer, is not the ſame, taken in a 
moral or religious view. What he affirmed, in contradic- 
tion to the levelling principle ſo. lately adopted by Lord 
Mansfield, was, © that the damages ſhou!d be proportion- 
« ed to the rank and fortune of the parties ;”-and for this 

lain reaſon (admitted by every other judge that ever fat 
in Weſtminſter-hall), becauſe, what is a compenſation or 
penalty to one man, is none to another. The ſophiſtical 
diſtinction you attempt to draw between the perſon in- 
jured, and the perſon injuring, is Mansfield all over. If 
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you-can-once eſtabliſh the propoſition, that the injured' 
party is not entitled to receive large damages, it follows 
pretty plainly, that the party injuring ſhould not be com- 
lled to pay them; conſequently the king's brother is ef- 
fectually ſcreened by Lord Mansfield's doctrine. Your. 
reference to Nathan and David come naturally in aid of 
your patron's profeſſed ſyſtem of juriſprudence. He is 
fond of introducing, into the Court of King's Bench any 
law that,contradicts or excludes the common law of Eng- 
land; whether it be canon, civil, us gentium, or Levitical. 
But, Sir, the Bible 1s the code of our religious faith, not 
of our municipal juriſprudence z. and though it was the 
leaſure of God to inflict a particular puniſhment upon 
David's crime (taken as a breach of the divine commands, ) 
and to ſend his prophet to denounce it, an Engliſh jury 
tave nothing to do either with David or the prophet. 
They conſider the crime only as it is a breach of order, 
an injury to an individual, and an-offence to ſociety ; and 
they judge of it by certain-poſitive rules of law, or by the 
actice of their anceſtors. Upon the whole, the man 
« after God's own heart” is much indebted to you for 
comparing him to the Duke of Cumberland. That his 
Royal Highneſs may be the man after Lord Mansfield's 
own heart, ſeems much more probable ; and you, I think, 
Mr. Zeno, might ſucceed tolerably well in the character 
of Nathan. The evil deity, the prophet, and the royal 
ſinner, would be very proper company for one another. 
You ſay Lord Mansfield did not make the commiſ- 
ſioners of the Great Seal, and that he only adviſed the 
king to appoint. I believe Junius meant no more; and 
the diſtinction is hardly worth diſputing 
You ſay be did not deliver an opinion upon Lord Cha- 
tham's appeal. I affirm that he did, directly in favour. 
of the appeal. This is a point of fact, to be determined 
by evidence only. But you aſſign no reaſon for his ſup- 
poſed ſilence, nor for his deſiring a conference with the 
Judges the day before. Was not all Weſtminſter-hall 
convinced that he did it with a view to puzzle them with 
ſome perplexing queſtion, and in hopes of bringing ſome 
them over to him ?—You ſay the commiſſioners ** were - 
“very capable of framing a decreefor themſelyes:“ By. 
the fact, it only appears, that they Were capging of fram- 
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ing an illegal one; which, I apprehend, is not much to 
the credit either of their learning or integrity. 
| We are both agreed, that Lord Mansfield has inceſſant- 


ly laboured to introduce new modes of proceeding in the 
court where he preſides ; but you attribute it to an honeſt 
| zeal in behalf of innocence oppreſſed by quibble and chi- 
- cane. I fay, that he has introduced new law too, and 
removed the land marks eſtabliſhed by former deci- 
ions. I ſay, that his view is to change a court of com- 


mon law into a court of equity, and to bring every thin 
within the arbitrium of a prætorian court. The public muff 
determine between us. But now for his merits. Fin, then, 
the eſtabliſhment of thejudges in their places for life (which 
you tell us was adviſed by Lord Mansfield), was a conceſ- 
ſion merely to catch the people. It bore the appearance of 
royal bounty, but had nothing real in it. The judges 


were already for life, excepting in the cafe of a demiſe. . 
Your boaſted bill only provides, that it ſhall not be in the 


power of the king's ſucceſſor to remove them. At the beſt, 


therefore, it is only a legacy, not a gift, on the part of 


his preſent majeſty, ſince for himſelf he gives up nothing. 
— That he did oppoſe Lord\Cambden and Lord North- 
ington upon. the proclamation againſt the exportation of 
corn, is moſt true, and with great ability. With his ta- 
lents, and taking the right ſide of ſo clear a queſtion, it 
was impoſſible to ſpeak ill.— His motives are not ſo eaſily 


penetrated. They who are acquainted with the ſtate of 


politics at that period, will judge of them ſomewhat dif- 
ferently from Zeno. Of the popular bills, which you 
fay he ſupported in the Houſe of Lords, the moſt ma- 
terial is unqueſtionably that of Mr. Grenville, for decid- 
ing conteſted elections. But I ſhould be glad to know 
upon what poſſible pretence any number of the Upper 
Houſe could oppoſe ſuch a bill after it had paſſed the 
Houſe of Commons ?—1 do not pretend to know what 
ſhare he had in promoting the other two bills; but I am 
ready to give him all the credit you deſire. Still you will 
find, that a whole life of deliberate iniquity is ill atoned for, 
by doing now and then a laudable action upon a mixed 
or doubtful principle.—If it be unworthy of him, thus 
ungratefully treated, to labour any longer for the public, 
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in God's name let him retire. His brother's patron (whoſe. 
health he once was anxious for) is dead; but the ſon of 
that unfortunate prince ſurvives, and, I dare ſay, will be 
ready to receive him. 
Ft Par1Lo Junius, 


CGE 
LETTER LXI. 
o AN ADVOCATE IN THE CAUSE OF THE PEOPLE. 
SIR, 72 Oc. 18. 1797-7 
You do not treat Junius fairly. You would not 
have condemned him ſo haſtily, if you had ever read Judge 
Foſter's argument upon the legality of preſſing ſeamen. 
A man who has not read that argument, is not qualfied 
to ſpeak accurately upon the ſubject. In anſwer 
to ſtrong facts and fair reaſoning, you produce nothing 
but a vague compariſon between two things which have 
little or no reſemblance to each other. General warrants, 
it is true, had been often iſſued; but they had never been 
regularly queſtioned or reſiſted until the caſe of Mr. 
Wilkes. He brought them to trial; and the moment 2 ' 
were tried, they were declared illegal. 'This is not the cafe 
of preſs-warrants. They have been complained of, que- 
ſtioned, and reſiſted in a thouſand inſtances 3; but till 
the legiſlature have never interpoſed, nor has there ever 
been a formal decifion againſt them in any of the ſuperior 
courts. On the contrary, they have been frequently re- 
cogniſed and admitted by parliament ;z and there are j 
dicial opinions given in their favour by judges of the firſt | 
character. Under the various circumſtances ſtated by 
Junius, he has a right to conclude for himſelf, that there 
is no remedy. If you have a good one to propoſe, you 
may depend upon the aſſiſtance and applauſe of Junius. 
The magiſtrate who guards the liberty of the individual, 
deſerves to be commended. But let him remember, that 
it is alſo his duty to provide for, or at leaſt not to hazard 
the ſafety of the community. If in the caſe of a foreign 
war, and the expectation of an invaſion, you would ra- 
ther keep your fleet in harbour, than man it by preſſing 
ſeamen who refuſe the bounty, I have don. 
You talk of diſbanding the army with wonderful caſe 
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and indifference. If a wiſer man held ſuch language; T 
ſhould be apt to ſuſpect his ſincerity. 


As for keeping up a much greater number of ſeamen in 


time of peace, it is not to be done. You will oppreſs the 
merchant, you will diſtreſs trade, and deſtroy the nurſery 


of your ſeamen. He muſt be a miſerable ſtateſman, who 


voluntarily by the ſame act increaſes the public expence, 


and leſſens the means of ſupporting it. 
| 4 PLo Junius. 


LETTER LXII. 


od. 22. 1771. 


' A'rREND of Junius deſires it may be obſerved, 


(in anſwer to A Barriſter at Law), l 
m1 mo, That the fact of Lord Mansfield's having ordered 
2 juryman to be paſſed by (which poor Zeno never heard 

) is now formally admitted. | 

When Mr. Benſon's name was called, Lord Mansfield. 
was obſerved to fluſh in the face (a ſignal of guilt not un- 
common with him), and cried out, Paſs him by.” This F 
take to be ſomething more than a peremptory challenge. 


It is an unlawful command, without any reaſon aſſigned. 


That the counſel did not reſiſt, is true; but this might 
happen either from inadvertence, or a criminal complaiſ- 
ance to Lord Mansfield. You barriſters are too apt to be 
civil to my Lord Chief Juſtice, at the expence of your» 
clients. 

2do, Junius did never ſay that Lord Mansfield had de- 
ſtroyed the liberty of the prefs.. That his Lordſhip has 


&« Jaboured to deſtroy,—that his doctrine is an attack up- 


dc on the liberty of the preſs, — that it is an invaſion of 
tc the right of juries,” are the propoſitions maintained by 
Junius. His opponents never anſwer him in point, for 
they never meet him fairly upon his own ground. 


3tio, Lord Mansfield's policy, in endeavouring to ſcreen 


his unconſtitutional doctrines behind an act of the legi- 


ſlature, is eaſily underſtood.— Let every Engliſhman ſtand-. 


upon his guard z— the right of juries to return a general. 
verdict, in all caſes whatever, is a part of our conſtitu- 
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tion. It ſtands in no need of a bill, either enacting or de- 
claratory, to confirm it. 

4to, With regard to the Groſvenor cauſe, it is pleaſant 
to obſerve, that the doctrine, attributed by Junius to Lord 
Mansfield, is admitted by Zeno and directly defended. 
The barriſter has not the aſſurance to deny it flatly; but 
he evades the charge, and ſoftens the doctrine by ſuch 
poor contemptible quibbles as cannot impoſe upon the 
meaneſt underſtanding. . | 

5to, The quantity of buſineſs in the Court of King's 
Bench proves nothing but the litigious ſpirit of the people, 
ariſing from the great increaſe of wealth and commerce. 
Theſe, however, are now upon the decline, and will ſoon 
leave nothing but law-ſuits behind them. When Junius af- 
firms that Mansfield has laboured to alter the ſyſtemof jurif- 
prudence in the court where his Lordſhip preſides, he Geake - 
to thoſe who are able to look a little farther than the vul- 
gar. Beſides that the multitude are eaſily deceived by 
the impoſing names of equity and ſubſtantial juſtice, it 
does not follow, that a judge, who introduces into his 
court new modes of proceeding, and new principles of law, 
intends, in every inſtance, to decide unjuſtly. Why 
ſhould he, where he has no intereſt ?—We ſay that Lord 
Mansfield is a bad man, and a worſe judge ;- but we do not 
ſay that he is a mere devil. Our adverſaries would fain 
reduce us to the difficulty of proving too much..—.This ar- 
tifice, however, ſhall not avail him. The truth of the 
matter 1s plainly this. When Lord Mansfield has ſucceed- 
ed in changing a court of common law to a court of 
equitys he will have it in his power to do injuſtice when- 
ever he thinks proper. 'This, though a wicked purpoſe, 
is neither abſurd nor unattainable. 

6t0, The laſt paragraph relative to Lord Chatham's cauſe 
cannot be anſwered. It partly refers to facts of too ſecret 
a nature to be aſcertained, and partly is unintelligible. 
«© Upon one point, the cauſe is decided againſt Lord Cha- 
« tham Upon another point, it is decided for him.“ 
Both the law and the language are well ſuited to a barri- 
ſter lf I have any gueſs at this honeſt gentleman's mean- 
ing, it is, That, (whereas the commiſſioners of the great 
« ſeal ſaw the queſtion in a point of view unfavourable 


Sto Lord Chatham, and decreed accordingly,—Lord 
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ec Mansfield, out of ſheer love and kindneſs to Lord Chat- 


c ham, took the pains to place it in a point of view more 
« fayourable to the appellant.” — Credat Fudeus Appella. 
So curious an aſſertion would ſtagger the faithof Mr. Sylva. 
——  — ——————————— — — _——___ 
LETTER LXIV. 
i Nov. 2. 1771. 
Wx are deſired to make the following declara- 
tion, in behalf of Junius, upon three material points, on 
which his opinion has been miſtaken or miſrepreſented. 
Imo, Junius conſiders the right of taxing the colonies, 
by an act of the Britiſh legiſlature, as a ſpeculative right 
merely, never to be exerted; nor ever to be renounced. 
To his judgment it appears plain, That the general 
« reafonmgs which were employed againſt that power, 
« went directly to our whole legiſlative right, and that one 
tc part of it could not be yielded to ſuch arguments with 
& out a virtual ſurrender of all the reſt.” F 
2d, That, with regard to preſs-warrants, his argu- 
ment ſhould be taken in his own words, and anſwered 
ſtrictly that compariſons may ſometimes illuſtrate, but 
prove nothing ;—and that, in this caſe, an appeal to the 
paſſions is unfair and unneceſſary. Junius feels and ac- 
knowledges the evil in the moſt expreſs terms, and will 
ſhow himſelf ready to concur in any rational plan that 
may provide for the liberty of the individual, urs gx ha- 
zarding the er ker the community. At the ſame time, 
he expects that the evil, ſuch as it is, be not exaggerated 
or miſrepreſented. In general, it is not unjuſt, that, when 
the rich man contributes his wealth, the man ſhould 
ſerve the ſtate in perſon ; —otherwiſe the latter contri-- 
butes nothing to the defence of that law and conſtitution 
from which ke demands ſafety and protection. But the 
queſtion does not he between rich and poor. The laws 
of England make no ſuch diſtinctions. Neither is it true 
that the poor man is torn from the care and ſupport of a 
wife and family, helpleſs without him. The fingle que- 
ſtion is, Whether the ſeaman *, in times of public dan- 
ger, ſhall ſerve the merchant or the ſtate, in that profeſ- 
hon to which he was bred, and by the exerciſe of which 
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alone, he can honeſtly ſupport himſelf and his family 2 
General arguments againſt the doctrine of neceſſity, and 
the dangerous | uſe. that may be made of it, are of no 
weight in this particular caſe. Neceſſity includes the idea 
of inevitable. Whenever it is fo, it creates a- law to 
which all poſitive laws and all poſitive rights muſt give 
way. In this ſenſe, the levy of ſhip- money by the king's 
warrant, was not neceſſary, becauſe the buſineſs might 
have been as well or better done by parliament. If the 
doctrine maintained by Junius be confined within this li- 
mitation, it will go but very little way in ſupport of ar- 
bitrary power. That the king is to judge of the occa- 
ſion, is no objection, unleſs: we are told how it can poſ- 
fibly be otherwiſe. There. are other inſtances, not leſs 
important in the exerciſe, nor leſs dangerous in the abuſe, 
in which the conſtitution relies entirely upon the king's 
judgment. The executive power proclaims war and peace, 
binds the nation by treaties, orders general embargoes, 
and impoſes quarantines; not to mention a multitude of 
prerogative writs, which, though liable to the greateſt 
abuſes, were never diſputed. | 
3tio, It has been urged as a reproach to Junius, that he 
has not delivered an opinion upon the game laws, and 
particularly the late dog act. But Junius thinks he has 
much greater reaſon to complain, that he is never aſſiſted 
by thoſe who are able to aſſiſt him; and that almoſt. the 
whole labour of the preſs is thrown upon a ſingle hand, 
from which a. diſcuſſion of every public queſtion hat- 
ſoever is unreaſonably expected. He is not paid for his 
labour, and certainly has a right to chooſe his employ- 
ment.—As. to the game laws, he never ſcrupled to de- 
clare his opinion, that they are a ſpecies of the foreſt 
laws; that they are oppreſſive to the ſubject ; and that 
the ſpirit of them is incompatible with legal liberty: 
That the penalties impoſed by theſe laws, * no pro- 
portion to the nature of the offence; that the mode of 
trial, and the degree and kind of evidence neceſſary to 
convict, not only deprive the ſubject of all the benefits 
of a trial by jury, but are in themſelves too ſummary, 
and to the laſt degree arbitrary and oppreſhve : That, in 
particular, the late acts to prevent dog-ſtealing, or killing 
game between ſun and ſun, are diſtinguiſhed by their ab- 
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_ furdity, extravagance, and pernicious tendency. If theſe 
terms are weak or ambiguous, in what language can Ju- 
nius expreſs himſelf ?—lIt is no excuſe for Lord Mansfield 
to ſay, that he happened to be abſent when theſe bills 
paſſed the Houſe of Lords. It was his duty to be preſent. 
Such bills could never have paſſed the Houſe of Com- 
mons without 'his knowledge. But we very well know 
by what rule he regulates his attendance. When that or- 
der was made in the Houſe of Lords, in the caſe of Lord 
Pomfret, at which every Engliſhman ſhudders, my ho- 
neſt Lord Mansfield found himſelf by mere accident, in 
the Court of King's Bench :—Otherwiſe he would have 
done wonders in defence of law and property | The piti- 
ful evaſion is adapted to the character. But Junius wilt 
never juſtify himſelf by the example of this bad man. 
The diſtinction between doing wrong, and avoiding to do 
right, belongs to Lord Mansfield. 3 — diſclaims it. 

——— TT — 


ee, eee ee. | 
TO LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD. 
| | Nov. 2. 1771, 


AT the interceſſion of three of your country- 
men, you have bailed a man who, I preſume, is alſo a 
Scotchman, and whom the Lord Mayor of London had 
refuſed to bail, I do not mean to enter into an examina- 
tion of the partial, ſiniſter motives of your conduct ; but, 
confining myſelf ſtrictly to the fact, I affirm that you 
have done that which by law you were not warranted to 
do. The thief was taken in the theft; — the ſtolen goods 
were found upon him, and he made no defence. In theſe 
. circumſtances (the truth of which you dare not deny, be- 
cauſe it is of public notoriety), it could not ſtand indif- 
ferent, whether he was guilty or not, much leſs could 
there be any preſumption of his innocence ; and, in theſe 
circumſtances, I affirm, in contradiction to YOU, Lorp 
Carte JusTIcE MANSFIELD, that, by the laws of England, 
he was not bailable. If ever Mr. Eyre ſhould be brought 
to trial, we ſhall hear what you have to ſay for yourlelf ; 


and I pledge myſelf, before God and my country, in 


i\ 
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proper time and place, to make good my charge againſt 


vou. 
Jvu uus. 


| 


LETTER LXVI. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 
Nov. 9. I 77 1. 


Joxrus engages to make good his charge againſt 
Lord Chief Juſtice Mansfield ſome time before the meet- 
ing of parliament, in order that the Houſe of Commons 
may, if they think proper, make it one article in the im- 
peachment of the ſaid Lord Chief Juſtice. 


— 
LETTER LXVII. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON., 


Nov. 27. 1777. 


WIr is the reaſon, my Lord, that when almoſt 
every man in the kingdom, without diſtinction of principles 
or party, exults in the ridiculous defeat of Sir James 
Lowther; when good and bad men unite in one common 
opinion of that baronet, and triumph in his diſtreſs, as if 
the event (without any reference to vice or virtue) were 
intereſting to human nature; your Grace alone thould 
appear ſo miſerably depreſſed and afflicted ? In ſuch uni- 
verſal joy, I know not where you will look for a com- 
pliment of condolence, unleſs you appeal to the tender, 
{ympathetic ſorrows of Mr. Bradſhaw, That cream-co- 
loured gentleman's tears, affecting as they are, carry con- 
ſolation with them. He never weeps but, like an Apr, 
ſhower, with a lambent ray of ſunſhine upon his coun- 
tenance. From the feelings of honeſt men upon this joy- 
ful occaſion, I do not mean to draw any concluſion to 
your Grace. They naturally rejoice when they ſee a fig- 
nal inſtance of tyranny reſiſted with ſucceſs of treachery 
expoſed to the deriſion of the world ;—an infamous in- 
former defeated, and an impudent robber dragged to the 
public gibbet. But, in the other claſs of mankind, I own 
1 :xpotied to meet the Duke of Grafton, Men who have 
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no regard for juſtice, nor any ſenſe of honour, ſeem as 
heartily pleaſed with Sir James Lowther's well-deſerved 
puniſhment, as if he did not conftitute an example againit 
themſelves. The unhappy baronet has no friends, even 
among thoſe who reſemble him. You, my Lord, are not 
reduced to fo deplorable a ſtate of dereliction. Every 
villain in the kingdom is your friend; and in compliment 
to ſuch amity, I think you thould ſuffer your diſmal coun- 
tenance to clear up. Beſides, my Lord, I am a little anxi- 
ous for the conſiſtency of your character. You violate 
your own rules of decorum, when you do not inſult the- 
man whom you have betrayed. 
The divine juſtice of retribution ſeems now to have be- 
gun its progreſs. Deliberate treachery entails puniſhment 
upon the traitor. There is no poſſibility of eſcaping it, 
eren in the higheſt rank to which the conſent of ſociety 
can exalt the meaneſt and worſt of men. The forced, 
unnatural union of Luttrell and Middleſex was an omen 


of another unnatural union, by which indefeaſible _ 


is attached to the houſe* of Brunſwick. If one of theſe 
acts was virtuous and honourable, the beſt of princes, I 
thank God, is: happily rewarded for it by the other. 
Your Grace, it has been ſaid, had ſome ſhare in recom- 
mending Colonel Luttrell to the king ;-—or was it only 
the gentle Bradſhaw who made himſelf aniwerable for the 
behaviour of his friend? An intimate connection 
has long ſubſiſted between him and the worthy Lord 
Irnham. It aroſe from a fortunate ſimilarity of princi- 
ples, cemented by the conſtant mediation of their common 
friend Miſs. Davis s. 

Yet I confeſs I ſhould be ſorry that the opprobrious in- 
famy of this match ſhould reach beyond the family. We 
have now a better reaſon than ever to pray for the long 
life of the beſt of princes, and the welfare of his royal 
iſſue.—I will not mix any thing ominous with my pray- 
ers ; - but let parliament look to it. —A Luttrell ſhall never 
- ſucceed. to the crown of England. —If the hereditary vir- 
tues of the family deſerve a kingdom, Scotland will be a 
proper retreat for them. 

The next is a moſt remarkable inſtance of the goodneſs 
of providence. 'The juſt law of retaliation has at laſt. 
evertaken. the little contemptible tyrant of the north. To 
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you {ſhall be plucked. 
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the ſon-in-law of your deareſt friend the Earl of Bute you 


meant to transfer the Duke of Portland's property; and 
ou haſtened the grant with an expedition unknown to 
the Treaſury, that he might have it time enough to give a 
geciſive turn to the election for the county. The imme- 
diate conſequence of this flagitious robbery was, that he 
loſt the election which you meant to enſure to him, and 
with fuch ſignal circumſtances of ſcorn, reproach, and in- 
ſult (to ſay nothing of the general exultation of all par- 
ties), as (excepting the king's brother-in-law Colonel Lut- 
trell, and old Simon his father-in-law) hardly ever fell up- 
on a gentleman in this country.—In the event, he loſes 
the very property of which he thought he had gotten poſ- 
ſeſſion, and after an expence which would have paid the 
value of the land in queſtion twenty times over.—The 
forms of villany, you ſee, are neceſſary to its ſuccels. 
Hereafter you will act with greater circumſpeCtion, and 
not drive ſo directly to your object. To ſnatch a grace 
beyond the reach of common treachery,” is an exception, 
not a rule. | 
And now, my good Lord, does not your conſcious 
heart inform you, that the juſtice of retribution begins to 
operate, and that it may ſoon approach your perſon ? 
Do you think that Junius has renounced the Middleſex 
election ?—or that the king's timber {hall be refuſed to the 
Royal Navy with impunity ;—or that you ſhall hear no 
more of the ſale of that patent to Mr. Hine, which you 
endeavoured to ſcreen = ſuddenly dropping your proſe- 
cution of Samuel Vaughan, when the rule againſt him 
was made abſolute? 1 beheve, indeed, there never was 


' ſuch an inſtance in all the hiſtory of negative impudence. 


— But it ſhall not fave you.— The very ſunſhine you live 
in is a prelude to your diſſolution. When you are Tipe, 


Juxius. 


P. S. I beg you will convey to our gracious maſter my 
humble congratulations upon the glorious ſucceſs f 
peerages and penſions, fo laviſhly diſtributed as the re- 
wards of Iriſh virtue. wo 


- 
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LETTER LXVII. 


TO LORD chrer JUSTICE MANSFIELD, 
. Jan. 21. 1772. 


| I nave undertaken to prove, that when, at the 
interceſſion of three of your countrymen, you bailed John 
Eyre, you did that which by law you were not warranted 
to do; and that a felon, under the circumſtances of being 
taken in the fact, with the ſtolen goods upon him, and 
making no defence, is not bailable by the laws of Eng- 
land. Your learned advocates have interpreted this charge 
into a denial that the Court of King's-Bench, or the judges 
of that court during the vacation, have any greater autho- 
rity to bail for criminal offences than a juſtice of peace. 
- With the inſtance before me, I am ſuppoſed to queſtion 
your power of doing wrong, and to deny the exiſtence of 
= a power at the ſame moment that I arraign the illegal ex- 
erciſe of it. But the opinions of ſuch men, whether wil- 
ful in their malignity, or ſincere in their ignorance, are un- 
worthy. of my notice. You, Lord Mansfield, did not un- 
derſtand me ſo; and, I promiſe you, your cauſe requires 
an,abler defence.—I am now to make good my charge 
againſt you. However dull my argument, the ſubject of 
it is intereſting. I ſhall be honoured with the attention of 
the public, and have a right to demand the attention of 
the legiſlature. Supported as I am by the whole body of 
the criminal law of England, I have no doubt of eſtabliſh- 
ing my charge. If, on your part, you ſhould have no 
lain, ſubſtantial, defence, but ſhould endeavour to ſhelter 
yourſelf under the quirk and evaſion of a practiſing law- 
yer, or under the mere inſulting affertion of power with- 
out right, the reputation you pretend to is gone for ever; 
you ſtand degraded from the reſpect and authority of 
our office, and are no longer de jure, Lord Chief Juſtice 
of England. This letter, my Lord, is addreſſed, not ſo 
much to you, as to the public. Learned as you are, and 
quick in apprehenſion, few arguments are neceſſary to ſa- 
tisfy you, that you have done that which 'by law you were 
not warranted to do. Your conſcience already tells you, 
that you have ſinned againſt knowledge, and that what- 
ever defence you make contradicts your own internal con- 
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viction. But other men are willing enough to take the 
law upon truſt. They rely upon your authority, becauſe 
they are too indolent to ſearch for information; or, con- 
ceiving that there is ſome myſtery in the laws of their 
country which lawyers only are qualified to explain, they 
diſtruſt their judgment, and voluntarily renounce the right 
of thinking for themſelves. With all the evidence of hiſ- 
tory before them, from Treſillian to Jefferies, from Jeffe- 
ries to Mansfield, they will not believe it poſſible that a 
learned judge can act in direct contradiction to thoſe laws 
which he is ſuppoſed to have made the ſtudy of his life, 
and which he has ſworn to adminiſter faithfully. Super- 
ſtition is certainly not the charaCteriſtic of this age. Yet 
ſome men are bigotted in politics who are infidels in reli- 
gion. I do not deſpair of making them aſhamed of their 
credulity. W 4 

The charge I brought againſt you is expreſſed in terms 
guarded and well conſidered. They do not deny the ſtrict - 
power of the judges of the Court of King's Bench to bail 


in caſes not bailable by a juſtice of peace, nor repleviſible 


by the common writ, or ex icio by the ſheriff. I well 
know the practice of the court, and by what legal rules it 
ought to be directed. But, far from meaning to ſoften or 
diminiſh the force of thoſe terms I have made uſe of, I 
now go beyond them, and affirm, | 

I. That the ſuperior power of bailing for felony, claim- 
ed by the Court of King's Bench, is founded upon the opi- 
nion of lawyers, and the practice of the court that the 
aſſent of the legiſlature to this power is merely negative, 
and that it is not ſupported by any poſitive proviſion in any 
ſtatute whatſoever.—If it be, produce the ſtatute. 

II. Admitting that the judges of the Court of King's 
Bench are veſted with a diſcretionary power to examine 
and judge of circumſtances and allegations which a juſ- 


tice of peace is not permitted to conſider, I affirm that the 


judges, in the uſe and application of that diſcretionary 
power, are as ſtrictly bound by the ſpirit, intent, and 
meaning, as the juſtice of peace is by the words, of the 
legiflature. Favourable circumſtances, 1 before the 
judge, may juſtify a doubt whether the priſoner be guilty 


or not; and, where the guilt is doubtful, a preſumption 


of innocence ſhould in general be admitted. But, when 
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any ſuch probable circumſtances are alleged, they alter the 


Rate and condition of the ns He is no longer that 
all but convicted felon whom the law intends, and who 
by law is not bailable at all. If no circumſtances whatſo- 
ever are alleged in his favour ;—if no allegation whatſo- 
ever be made to leſſen the force of that evidence which 
the law annexes to a poſitive charge of felony, and parti- 
cularly to the fact of being taken with the maner; I then 
ſay, that the Lord Chief Juſtice of England has no more 
right to bail him than a juſtice of peace. The diſcretion 

an Engliſh judge is not of mere will and pleaſure ;—it 
is not arbitrary ;—it is not capricious :—but, as that great 
lawyer (whoſe authority I wiſh you reſpected half as much 
as I do) truly ſays *,'* Difcretion, taken as it ought to be, 
« is, diſcernere per legem quid fit juſtum. If it be not di- 
< rected by the right line of the law, it is a crooked cord, 
< and appeareth to be unlawful.” —If diſcretion were ar- 
bitrary in the judge, he might introduce whatever novel- 
ties he thought proper. But, ſays Lord Coke, © Novel 
cc ties, without warrant of precedents, are not to be al- 
c lowed z ſome certain rules are to be followed ;— Quio- 
& quid judicis authoritatt ſubjicitur, novitati non ſubjicitur 
and this found doctrine is applied to the Star- chamber, a 
court confeſſedly arbitrary. If you will abide by the au- 
thority of this great man, you ſhall have all the advantage 
of his opinion, wherever it appears to favour you. Except- 
ing the plain expreſs meaning of the legiſlature, to which 
all private opinions muſt give way, I deſire no better judge 
between us than Lord Coke. 

III. I affirm, that, according to the obvious indiſputable 
meaning of the legiſlature, repeatedly expreſſed, a perſon 
poſitively charged with felomouily ſtealing, and taken in 
Nagranie delicto, with the ſtolen goods upon him, is not 
bailable. The law confiders him as differing in no- 
thing from a convict, but in the form of conviction; 
and (whatever a corrupt judge may do) will accept of 
no ſecurity but the confinement of his body within four 
walls. I know it has been alleged in your favour, that 
you have often bailed for murders, rapes, and other 
manifeſt crimes. Without queſtioning the fact, I ſhall 
not admit that you are to be juſtified by your own ex- 
ample. If that were a protection to you, where is the 
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crime, that, as a judge, you might not now ſecurely com- 
mit? But neither ſhall I ſuffer myſelf to be drawn afide 
from my preſent argument, nor you to profit by your own 
wrong.—To prove the meaning and intent of the legiſla- 
ture, will require a minute and tedious deduction. To 
inveſtigate a queſtion of law, demands ſome labour and 
attention: though very little genius or ſagacity. As a 
practical profeſſion, the * the law requires but a 
moderate portion of abilities. The learning of a pleader is 
uſually upon a level with his integrity. The indiſcrimi- 
nate defence of right and wrong contracts the under- 
ſtanding, while it corrupts the heart. Subtlety is ſoon 
- miſtaken for wiſdom, and impunity for virtue. If theres 
be any inſtances upon record, as ſome there are undoubt- 
edly, of genius and morality united ur a lawyer, they are 
diſtinguiſhed by their fingularity, and operate as excep- 
tions. Ty: 

I muſt ſolicit the patience of my readers. This is no light 
matter; nor is it any more ſuſceptible of ornament, than 
the conduct of Lord Mansfield is capable of aggravation. 

As the law of bail, in charges of felony, has been ex- 
actly aſcertained by acts of the legiſlature, it is at preſent 
of little conſequence to inquire how it ſtood at common. 
law before the ſtatute of Weſtminſter. And yet it is worth. 
the reader's attention to obſerve, how nearly, in the ideas 
of our anceſtors, the circumſtance of being taken with the 
maner approached to the conviction of the felon i. It 
ce fixed the authoritative ſtamp of veriſimilitude upon the 
c accuſation ; and, by the common law, when a thief was 
ce taken with the maner (that is, with the thing ſtolen upon 
&« him, in manu), he might, ſo detected flagrante dilecto, be 
«© brought into court, arraigned and tried, without in- 
6 dictment; as, by the Daniſh law, he might be taken 
and hanged upon the ſpot, without accuſation or trial.” 
It will ſoon appear that our ſtatute-law, in this behalf, 
though leſs ſummary in point of Oh, is directed by 
the ſame fpirit. In one inſtance, the very form is adhered 
to. In offences relating to the foreſt, if a man was taken 
with vert, or veniſon *, it was declared to be equivalent to 


indictment. To enable the reader to judge for himſelf, ! | 


{hall ſtate, in due order, the ſeveral ſtatutes relative to bail 
in criminal caſes, or as much of them 2 be material 
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to the point in queſtion, omitting ſuperfluous words. If I 
miſrepreſent, or do not quote with fidelity, it will not be 
diſſicult to detect me. 

The ſtatute of Weſtminſter the firſt, in 1275, ſets 
forth, that! Foraſmuch as ſheriffs and others, who have 
< taken and kept in priſon perſons detected of felony, 
tc and incontinent have let out by replevin ſuch as were 
© not repleviſable, becauſe they would gain of the one 
ce party and grieve the other; and foraſmuch as, before 
ce this time, it was not determined which perſons were 
* repleviſable, and which not, it is provided, and by the 
cc King commanded, that ſuch priſoners, &c. as be taken 
« with the maner, &c. or for manifeſt offences, ſhall be in 
ce no wiſe repleviſable by the common writ, nor without 
c writ.”® —Lord Coke, in his expoſition of the laſt part 
of this quotation, accurately diſtinguiſhes between replevy 
by the common writ, or ex Herd. and bail by the King's 
Bench. The words of the ſtatute certainly do not ex- 
tend to the judges of that court. But, beſides that the 
reader will ſoon find reaſon to think that the legiflature, 
in their intention, made no difference between bailable 
and repleviſable, Lord Coke himſelf (if he be underſtood 
to mean nothing but an expoſition of the ſtatute of Weſt⸗ 
miniſter, and not to ſtate the law generally) does not ad- 
here to his own diſtinction. In expounging the other 
offences, which, by this ſtatute, are declared not reple- 
viſable, he conſtantly uſes the words not bailable.— 
« That outlaws, for inſtance, are not bailable at all; 
« that perſons who have abjured the realm, are attainted 
tc upon their own confeſſion, and therefore not bailable 
« at all by law ;—that provers are not bailable ;—that 
cc notorious felons are not bailable.” The reaſon why 
the ſuperior courts were not named in the ſtatute of 

| Weſtminſter, was plainly this, “ becauſe anciently moſt 
cc of the buſineſs touching bailment of priſoners for fe- 
6 Jony or miſdemeanours, was performed by the ſneriffs, 
6 or ſpecial bailiffs of liberties, either by writ, or virtute 
'« officu n;“ conſequently the ſuperior courts had little or 
no opportunity to commit thoſe abuſes which the ſtatute 
imputes to the ſheriffs.—With ſubmiſſion to Dr. Black- 
ſtone, I think he has fallen into a contradiction z which, 
in terms at leaſt, appears irreconcileable. After enume- a! 
4 | | 
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rating ſeveral offences not bailable, he aſſerts, without 
any condition or limitation whatſoever , © All theſe are 
« clearly not admiſſible to bail.” Yet, in a few lines 
after, he ſays, “ it is agreed that the Court of King's 
« Bench may bail for any crime whatſoever, according 
ce to circumſtances of the caſe.” To his firſt propoſition 
he ſhould have added, by Sheriffs or Juſtices: otherwiſe 


the two propoſitions contradict each other; with this dif- 


ference, however, that the firft is abſolute, the ſecond 
limited by a conſideration of circumſtances. I fay this 
without 45 leaſt intended diſreſpect to the learned au- 
thor. His work is of public utility, and ſhould not haſtily 
be condemned. | | | 

The ſtatute of 17th Richard II. cap. 10. 1393, ſets 
forth, that Foraſmuch as thieves notoriouſly defamed, 
«© and others taken with the maner, by their long abiding 
« in priſon, were delivered by charters, and favourable 
C inqueſts procured, to the great hinderance of the people, 
« two men of law ſhall be aſſigned, in every commiſſion 
of the peace, to proceed to the deliverance of ſuch 
c felons,” &c. It feems by this act, that there was a 
conſtant ſtruggle between the legiſlature and the officers 
of juſtice. Not daring to admit felons taken with the 
maner to bail or mainpriſe, they evaded the law by keep- 
ing the.party in priſon a long time, and then delivering 


him without due trial. 


© The ſtatute of 1ſt Richard III. in 1483, ſets forth, that 
« Foraſmuch as divers perſons have been daily arreſted 


* and impriſoned for bes of felony, ſometime of 
* malice, and ſometime of a light ſuſpicion, and fo kept 


<« in priſon without bail or mainpriſe, be it ordained, 


that every juſtice of peace ſhall have authority, by his 
< diſcretion, to let ſuch priſoners and perſons ſo arreſted 
to bail or mainpriſe.” —By this act it appears, that 
there had- been abuſes in matter of impriſonment, and 
that the legiſlature meant to provide for the immediate 


— pong: of perſons arreſted on light ſuſpicion of fe- 
ony. s | W. | 
The ſtatute of 3d Henry VII. in 1486, declares, that 


under colour of the preceding act of Richard the 


Third, perſons, ſuch as were not mainpernable, were 


<- oftentimes let to bail or W by juſtices of the 
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« peace, whereby many murderers and felons eſcaped, 
ce the king, &c. hath ordained, that the juſtices of the 
& peace, or two of them at leaſt (whereof one to be of 
« the quorum), have authority to let any ſuch priſoners 
& or perſons, mainpernable by the law, to bail or main- 
« priſe.” 

The ſtatute of 1ſt and 2d of Philip and Mary, in 
I554, ſets forth, that, “ notwithſtanding the preceding 
“ ftatute of Henry the Seventh, one juſtice of peace hath 
* oftentimes, by ſiniſter labour and means, ſet at large 
ec the preateſt and notableſt offenders, ſuch as be not re- 
ce pleviſable by the laws of this realm; and yet, the ra- 
« ther to hide their affections in that behalf, have figned 


te the cauſe of their apprehenſion to be but only for 


« ſuſpicion of felony, whereby the ſaid offenders have 
tt eſcaped unpuniſhed, and do daily, to the high diſplea- 
6“ ſure of Almighty God, the great peril of the king and 
cc queen's true ſubjects, and encouragement of all thieves 
cc and evil-doers ;—for reformation whereof be it en- 


tc aCfted, that no juſtices of peace ſhall let to bail or 


* mainpriſe any ſuch perſons, which, for an offence by 
cc them committed, be declared not to be repleviſed, or 
© bailed, or be forbidden to be repleviſed or bailed by 
cc the ſtatute of Weſtminſter the firſt; and furthermore, 
ce that any perſons, arreſted for manſlaughter, felony, 
ce being bailable by the law, ſhall not be let to bail or 
© mainpriſe by any juſtices of peace, but in the form 
cc therein after preſcribed.” —In the two preceding ſta- 
tutes, the words bailable, repleviſable, and mainpernable, 
are uſed ſynonymouſly ?, or promiſcuouſly, to expreſs the 
_ fame ſingle intention of the legiſlature, viz. not to ac- 

cept of any ſecurity but the body of the offender ; and 
when the latter ſtatute preſcribes the form in which per- 
ſons arreſted on ſuſpicion of felony (being bailable by the 
law) may be let to bail, it evidently ſuppoſes, that there 
are ſome caſes not. bailable by the law.—It may be 
thought, perhaps, that I attribute to the legiſlature an ap- 
pearance of inaccuracy in the uſe of terms, merely to 
ſerve my preſent purpoſe. But in truth it would make 
more forcibly for my argument, to preſume, that the le- 
giſlature were conſtantly aware of the ſtrict legal diſtinc- 
tion between bail and replevy, and that they always 
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meant to adhere to it a. For if it be true that replevy ĩs 
by the ſheriffs, and bail by the higher courts at Weſt- 
minſter (which I think no lawyer will deny), it follows, 
that when the legiſlature expreſsly ſays, that any particu- 
lar offence is by law not bailable, the ſuperior courts are 
comprehended in the prohibition, and bound by it. 
Otherwiſe, unleſs there was a poſitive exception of the 
ſuperior courts (which I affirm there never was in any 
ſtatute relative to bail), the legiſlature would groſsly con- 
tradict themſelves, and the manifeſt intention of the law 
2 evaded. It is an eſtabliſned rule, that when the law 


is ſpecial, and reaſon of it general, it is to be generally 
underſtood; and though by cuſtom a latitude be allowed 
eo the Court of King's Bench (to conſider circumſtances 
inductive of a doubt, whether the prifoner be guilty or 
innocent), if this latitude be taken as an arbitrary power - 
to bail, when no circumſtances whatſoever are alleged in 
favour of the priſoner, it is a power without right, and a 
daring violation of the whole Engliſh law of bail, 

The act of the 31ſt of Charles the Second (commonly 
called the Habeas Corpus act) particularly declares, that 
it is not meant to extend to treaſon or felony plainly and 
ſpecially expreſſed in the warrant of commitment. 'The 
priſoner is therefore left to ſeek his habeas corpus at com- 
mon law; and ſo far was the legiſlature from ſuppoſing 
that perſons (committed for treaſon or felony plainly and 
ſpecially expreſſed in the warrant of commitment) could 
be let to bail by a ſingle judge, or by the whole court, 
that this very act provides a remedy for ſuch perſons, in 
caſe they are not indicted in the courſe of the term or 
ſeſſions ſubſequent to their commitment. The law nei- 
ther ſuffers them to be enlarged before trial, nor to be 
2 after the time in which they ought regularly 
to be tried. In this caſe the law ſays, © It ſhall and may 
« be lawful to and for the judges of the Court of King's 
«© Bench, and juſtices of oyer and terminer, or general 
“ gaol-delivery, and they are hereby required, upon mo- 
tion to them made in open court, the laſt day of the 
ce term, ſeſſion, or gaol-delivery, either by the priſoner 
* or any one in his behalf, to ſet at liberty the prifoner 
“ upon bail; unleſs it appear to the judges and juſtices, 
% upon oath made, that the witneſſes 7 50 the king could 
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© not be produced the ſame term, ſeſſions, or gaol-deli- 
tc yery.”—Upon the whole of this article, I obſerve, 
1. That the proviſion made in the firſt part of it, would 
be, in a great meaſure, uſeleſs and nugatory, if any ſingle 
judge might have bailed the priſoner ex arbitrio during 
the vacation; or if the court might have bailed him im- 
mediately after the commencement of the term or ſeſ- 
ſions. 2. When the law ſays, It ſhall and may be lawful 
to bail for felony under particular circumſtances, we 
muſt preſume, that before the paſſing of that act, it was 
not lawful to bail under thoſe circumſtances. The terms 
uſed. by the legiſlature are enacting, not declaratory.— 


3. Notwithſtanding the party may have been impriſoned 


during the greateſt part of the vacation, and during the 
whole ſeſſion, the court are expreſsly forbidden to bail 
him from that ſeſſion to the next, if oath be made that 
the witneſſes for the king could not be produced that ſame 
term or ſeſſions. a 


Having faithfully ſtated the ſeveral acts of parliament 
relative to bail in criminal caſes, it may be uſeful to the 


reader to take a ſhort hiſtorical review of the law of bail; 


through its various gradations and improvements. 
By the ancient common law, before. and ſince the 


Conqueſt, all felonies were bailablez, till murder was ex- 


cepted by ſtatute ; ſo that perſons might be admitted to 
bail, before conviction, almoſt in every caſe, The ſta- 


tute of Weſtminſter ſays, that before that time, it had 


not been determined which offences were repleviſable, 
and which were not, whether by the common writ de Bo- 
mine replegiande, or ex officio: by the ſheriff, It is very re- 


markable, that the abuſes ariſing from this unlimited 
power of replevy, dreadful as they were, and deſtructive ' 


to the peace of ſociety, were not corrected or taken no- 
tice of by the legiſlature, until the Commons of the king- 
dom had obtained a ſhare in it by their repreſentatives ; 
but the Houſe of Commons had ſcarce begun to exilt, 
. when theſe formidable abuſes were corrected by the ſta- 
tute of Weſtmiſter. It is highly probable, that the mif- 
chief had been ſeverely felt by the people, although no re- 
medy had been provided for it by the Norman Kings or 
Barons. | The iniquity of the times was ſo great “, as it 


t eyen forced the ſubjects to forego that, which was in 
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cc account à great liberty, to ſtop the courſe of a grow- 
« ing miſchief.” The preamble to the ſtatutes, made 
by the firſt parliament of Edward the Firſt, aſſigns the 
reaſon of calling it , “ becauſe the people had been 
« otherwiſe entreated than they ought to be, the peace 
cc leſs kept, the laws lefs uſed, and offenders leſs puniſh- 
« ed, than they ought to be, by reafon whereof the 
tc people feared leſs to offend 2? and the firſt attempt to 
NY theſe various abuſes, was by contracting the power 
of replevying felons. 

For above two centuries following, it does not appear 
that any alteration was made in the law of bail, except 
that being taken with vert or veniſon was declared to be 
equivalent to indictment. The legiſlature adhered firmly 
to the ſpirit of the ſtatute of Weſtminſter. The ſtatute 
of 27th of Edward the Firſt, ditects the juſtices of afſize 
to inquire and puniſh officers bailing ſuch as were not bail- 
able. As for the judges of the ſuperior courts, it is pro- 
bable, that in thole days they thought themſelves bound 
o the obvious intent and meaning of the legiſlature. 
They conſidered not ſo much to what particular perſons 
the prohibition was addreſſed, as what the thing was 
which the legiſlature meant to prohibit 3 well knowing, 
that in law quando aliquid prohibetur, prohibetur at omne, per 
quod devenitur ad illud.. * When any thing is forbidden, 
all the means by which the ſame thing may be com- 
a —— or done, are equally forbidden.“ | 

y the ſtatute of Richard the Third, the power of bail- 
ing was a little enlarged. Every juſtice of peace was au- 
thoriſed to bail for felony 5 but they were expreſsly con- 
fined to perſons arreſted on light ſuſpicion; and even this 
power, ſo limited, was found to produce ſuch inconveni- 
encies, that, in three years after, the legiſlature found it 
neceffary to repeal it. Inſtead of truſting any longer to a 
fingle juſtice of peace, the act of 3d Henry VII. repeals 
the preceding act, and directs, © that no priſoner (of thoſe 
© who are mainpernable by the law) ſhall be let to bail 
« or mainprize by leſs than two juſtices, whereof one to 
4 be of the quorum.” And fo indiſpenſibly neceſſary was. 
this proviſion thought for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and for the ſecurity and peace of ſociety, that at this time 
an oath was propoſed by the king, to be taken by the- 
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N and eſquires of his houſehold, by the members 
of the Houſe of Commons, and by the peers ſpiritual and 
temporal, and accepted and ſworn to quai una voce by 
them all ; which, among other engagements, binds them 
«© not to let any man to bail or mainprize, knowing and 
c deeming him to be a felon, upon your honour and wor- 
« ſhip. help you God and all Lanta 8 
In about half a century, however, even theſe proviſions 
were found inſufficient. The act of Henry the Seventh 
Was evaded, and the legiſlature once more obliged to in- 
terpoſe. The act of iſt and 2d of Philip and Mary, takes 
away entirely from the juſtices all power of bailing for 
— declared not bailable by the ſtatute of Weſtmin- 
W146! | | 


The illegal impriſonment of ſeveral perſons who had 
refuſed to contribute to a loan exacted by Charles the 


Firſt, and the delay of the habeas corpus, and ſubſequent 
refuſal to bail them, conſtituted one of the firſt and moſt 
important grievances of that reign. Yet when the Houſe 
of Commons, which met in the year 1628, reſolved upon 
meaſures of the moſt firm and ſtrenuous reſiſtance to the 
power of impriſonment aſſumed by the king or privy- 
council, and to the refuſal to bail the party on the return 
of the habeas corpus, they did expreſsly, in all their reſo- 
lutions, make an exception of commitments, where the 
cauſe of the reſtraint was expreſſed, and did by law juſ- 
tify the commitment. The reaſon of the diſtinction is, 
that whereas, when the cauſe of commitment is expreſ- 
ſed, the crime is then known, and the offender muſt be 
brought to the ordinary trial; if, on the contrary, no 
| cauſe of commitment be expreſſed, and the priſoner be 
thereupon remanded, it may operate to perpetual impri- 
ſonment. This conteſt with Charles the Firſt produced 
the act of the 16th of that king; by which the Court of 


King's Bench are directed, within three days after the re- 


turn to the habeas corpus, to examine and determine the 
legality of any commitment by the king or privy-council, 


and to do what to juſtice ſhall appertain, in delivering, 


bailing, or remanding the priſoner. Now, it ſeems, it is 
unneceſſary for the judge to do what appertains to E 
tice, The ſame ſcandalous traffic, in which-we have teen 

the privilege of parliament exerted or relaxed, to gratify 
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the preſent humour, or to ſerve the immediate purpoſe 
of E. crown, is intrediiced into the adminiſtration of 


juſtice. The magiſtrate, it ſeems, has now no rule to fol- 
low, but the dictates of 1 enmity, national par- 
pr 


tiality, or perhaps the moſt proſtituted corruption. 

To complete this hiſtorical inquiry, it only remains to 
be obſerved, that the habeas corpus act of 3 iſt of Charles 
the Second, ſo juſtly conſidered as another Magna Charta 
of the kingdom u, © extends only to the cafe of commit- 

«ments for ſuch criminal charge as can produce no in- 
c convenience to public juſtice by a temporary.enlarge- 
© ment of the priſoner.” So careful were the legiſlature, 
at the very moment when they were providing for the li- 
berty of the ſubject, not to furniſh any colour or pretence _ 
for violating or evading the eſtabliſhed law of bail in the 
higher criminal offences. But the exception, ſtated in 
the body of the act, puts the matter out of all doubt. 
After directing the judges how they are to proceed to the 
diſcharge of the priſoner upon recognizance and ſurety, 
having regard to the quality of the prifoner and nature of 
the offence, it is expreſsly added, “ unleſs it ſhall appear 
ce to the ſaid Lord Chancellor, &c. that the party ſo 
“ committed is detained for ſuch matters or offences, for 
© the which, BY THE LAW, THE PRISONER IS NOT BAIL- 
© ABLE.” T 

When the laws, plain of themſelves, are thus illuſtrat- 
ed by facts, and their uniform meaning eſtabliſhed by hiſ- 
tory, we do not want the authority of opinions, however 
reſpectable, to inform our judgment, or. to confirm our 
belief. But I am determined that you ſhall have no 
eſcape. Authority of every ſort ſhall be produced againſt 
you, from Jacob to Lord Coke, from the dictionary to 
the claſſic. In vain ſhall you appeal from thoſe upright 
Judges whom you diſdain to imitate, to thoſe whom you 

ve made your example. With one voice they all con- 
demn you. | 

C To be taken with the maner, is where a thief, hav- 
«© ing ſtolen any thing, is taken with the ſame about him, 
& as it were in his hands, which is called fagrante delicto. 
« Such a criminal is not bailable by law. Jacob, under 
the word Maner. | } 

„ Thoſe who are taken with the 1125 

3 . 
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cc by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, from the benefit of a 


C replevin.” — Hawkins, P. C. ii. 98. 
Of ſuch heinous offences, no one, who is notoriouſly 


„ guilty, ſeems to be bailable by the intent of this ſtatute.” 
* =—Ditts, ii. 99. | 


„The common practice and allowed general rule is, 
4 that bail is only then proper where it ſtands indifferent 
«whether the party were guilty or innocent.“ Ditto, 
ditto. f | F 
“There is no doubt, but that the bailing of a perſon, 


<« who is not bailable by law, is puniſhable, either at 


« common law as a neghgent - eſcape, or as an offence 
« againſt the ſeveral ſtatutes relative to bail.” Ditto, 89. 

& It cannot be doubted, but that neither the judges of 
« this, nor of any other ſuperior court of jultice, are 
« ſtrictly within the purview of that ſtatute z yet they 
« will always, in their diſcretion, pay a due regard to it, 
« and not admit a perſon to bail, who is expreſsly de- 
« clared by it irrepleviſable, without ſome particular cir- 

cumſtance in his favour; and therefore it ſeems diffi- 


cc 
* cult to find an inſtance, where perſons, attainted of fe- 
cc 


lony, or notoriouſly guilty of (treaſon or manſlaughter, 
« &c. by their own confeſſion, or otherwiſe, have been 
« admitted to the benefit of bail, without ſome ſpecial 
motive to the court to grant it. Ditto, 114. E 

« If it appears that any man hath injury or wrong b 
cc his impriſonment, we have power to deliver and dib. 
charge him; if otherwiſe, he is to be remanded by us 
4 to priſon again.” Lord Ch. J. Hyde; State Trials, vii. 
1115. t . | 
« The ſtatute of Weſtminſter was eſpecially for direc- 
© tion to the ſheriffs and others; but to ſay courts of 
« juſtice are excluded from this flatute, I conceive it 
% cannot be.” — Attorney-General Heath, ditto, 132. 

6 The court, upon view of the return, judgeth of the 


« ſufficiency or inſufficiency of it. If they think the pri- 


ce ſoner in law to be bailable, he is committed to the 


„ Marſhal and bailed if not, he is remanded.” Through 


the whole debate, the objection on the part of the priſon- 


er was, that no cauſe of commitment was expreſſed in the 


warrant; but it was uniformly admitted by their counſel, 


that, if the cauſe of commitment had been expreſſed for 


— / 


OF | 

treaſon or felony, the court would then have done right 
in remanding them. | 
The Attorney-General having urged, before a commit-- 

tee of both Houſes, that, in Beckwith's caſe and others, 
the lords of the council ſent a letter to the Court of Kings 
Bench to bail, it was replied by the managers of the Houſe 
of Commons, that this was of no moment; © for that ei- 
« ther the priſoner was bailable by the law, or not bail- 

ce able. If bailable by the law, then he was to be bailed” 
© without any ſuch letter; if not bailable by the law, 

« then plainly the judges could not have bailed him up- 
« on the letter, without breach of their oath, which is, 

te that they are to do juſtice according to the law, &c.“ 
State Trials, vii. 1175. 

« So that in bailing upon ſuch offences of the higheſt . 
cc nature, a kind of diſcretion, rather than a conſtant law, 
e hath been exerciſed, when it ſtands wholly indifferent 
« in the eye of the court whether the priſoner be guilty 
ce or not.” —Selden, St. Tr. vii. 230. 1. 

66 deny that a man is always bailable when impriſon-- 
« ment is impoſed upon him for cuſtody.” Attorney-Ge- 
neral Heath, ditto, 238.—By theſe quotations from the 
State Trials, though otherwiſe not of authority, it appears 
plainly, that, in regard to bailable or not bailable, all par- 
ties agreed in admitting one propoſition as incontrovert- 
De. 524 en 

&« In relation to capital offences, there are eſpecially 
te theſe acts of parliament that are the common land- 
« marks “ touching offences bailable or not bailable.“ 
Hale, ii. P. C. 127. The enumeration includes the ſe- 
veral acts cited in this paper. ; 

C Perſons taken with the manceuvre are not bailable, , 
« becauſe it is furtum maniſeſtum. Hale, ii. P. C. 133. 

The writ of habeas corpus is of a high natute: for if 
c perſons be wrongfully. committed, they are to be diſ- 
charged upon this writ returned; or, if bailable, they 
are to be bailed; if not bailable, they are to be com- 
«© mitted.” Hale, ii. P. C. 143. This doctrine of Lord 
Chief Juſtice Hale refers immediately to the ſuperior 
courts from whence the writ iſſues. “ After the re- 
4 turn is filed, the court is either to diſcharge, or bail, 
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c or commit him, as the nature of the cauſe requires.” 
Hale, ii. P. C. 146. 
_ © If bail be granted otherwiſe than the law alloweth, 
« the party that alloweth the ſame ſhall be fined, im- 
« priſoned, render damages, or forfeit his place, as the 
* caſe ſhall require.” —Se/den by N. Bacon, 182. 

This induces an abſolute neceſſity of expreſſing, upon 
* every commitment, the reaſon for . it is made; 
« that the court, upon a habeas corpus, may examine into 
« its validity, and, according to the circumſtances of the 


* caſe, may diſcharge, admit to bail, or remand the pri- 


« ſoner.” —Blackfone, iii. 133. 110 
Marriot was committed for forging indorſements 
« upon bank- bills, and upon a Babeat corpus was bailed, 


« becauſe the crime was only a great miſdemeanor ;— 


for though the forging the bills be felony, yet forging 
« the indorſement is not.”—8Salkeld, i. 104. | 


« Apell de Mahem, &c. ideo ne fuit leſſe a baille, 


ce nient plus que in appell de robbery ou murder; quod 
« nota, et que in robry et murder le partie neſt baillable.“ 
— Bro Mainpriſe, 67. 

“ 'The intendment of the law in bails is, Quad fat in- 
& differenter, whether he be guilty or no; but when he is 
* convict by verdict or confeſſion, then he muſt be 
« deemed in law to be guilty of the felony, and therefore 
not bailable at all.” —Cocke, ii. Inft. 188.—iv. 178. 
Bail is guando flat indifferenter, and not when the of- 
« fence is open and manifeſt.” —ii. I/. 189. 

„In this caſe, non flat indifferenter whether he be guilty 
« or no; being taken with the maner, that is wi, the 
« thing-ſtolen, as it were in his hand.“ Ditto, gitto. 

6 If it appeareth that this impriſonment be juſt and 
« lawful, he ſhall be remanded to the former gaoler; but 
« if it ſhall appear to the court that he was impriſoned 
_ «© againſt the law of the land, they ought, by force of 
ce this ſtatute, to deliver him; if it be doubrful and under 
© conſideration, he may be bailed.” —ii. Inf. 55. 

It is unneceſſary to load the reader with any farther 
quotations, If theſe authorities are not deemed ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh the doctrine maintained in this paper, it will 
be in vain to appeal to the evidence of law-books, or to the 
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opinions of judges. They are not the authorities by which 


Lord Mansfield will abide. He aſſumes an arbitrary power 
of doing right; and if he does wrong, it lies only between 
God and his conſcience. - 

Now, my Lord, although I have great faith in the pre- 
ceding argument, I will not ſay that every minute part of 
it is abſolutely invulnerable. I am too well acquainted 
with the practice of a certain court, directed by your ex- 
ample, as it is governed by your authority, to think there 
ever yet was an a ent, however conformable to law 
and reaſon, in which a cunning, quibbling attorney might 
not diſcover a flaw. But taking the whole of it together, 
I affirm, that it conſtitutes a maſs of demonſtration, than 
which nothing more complete or ſatisfactory can be offer- 
ed to the human mind. How an evaſive, indirect reply 
will ſtand with your reputation, or how far it will anſwer, 
in point of defence, at the bar of the Houſe of Lords, is 
worth your conſideration. If, after all that has been 
ſaid, it ſhould ſtill be maintained, that the Court of King's 
Bench, in bailing felons, are exempted from all legal rules 
whatſoever; and that the judge has no direction to pur- 
ſue but his private affeCtions, or mere unqueſtionable will 
and pleaſure; it will follow plainly, that the diſtinction 
between bailable and not bailable, umformly expreſſed by 
the legiſlature, current through all our . #4 and ad- 
mitted by all our great lawyers without exception, is in one 
ſenſe a nugatory, in another a pernicious diſtinction. It 
is nugatory, as it ſuppoſes a difference in the bailable qua- 
lity of offences, when, in effect, the diſtinction refers only 
to the rank of the magiſtrate. It is pernicious, as it im- 
plies a rule of law, which yet the judge is not bound to 
pay the leaſt regard to; and impreſſes an idea upon the 
minds of the people, that the judge is wiſer and greater 
than the law. | | 

It remains only to apply the law, thus ſtated, to the 
fact in queſtion. By an authentic copy of the mittimus it 
appears, that John Eyre was committed for felony, plain- 
ly and ſpecially expreſſed in the warrant of commitment. 
He was charged before Alderman Halifax, by the oath of 
Thomas Fielding, William Holder, William Payne, and 
William Naſh, 7 feloniouſly ſtealing eleven quires of 
writing paper, value ſix ſhillings, the property of Thomas 
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Beach, &c.—PBythe examinations upon oathof the four per- 


ſons mentioned in the mittimus, it was proved, that large 
quantities of paper had been miſled, and that eleven quires 
(previoptly marked from a ſuſpicion that Eyre was the 
tef) were found upon him. Many other quires of pa- 
per, marked in the fame manner, were found at his lodg- 
ings; and after he had been ſome time in Wood-ſtreet 
„a key was found in his room there, which ap- 
peared to be a key to the cloſet at Guildhall, from whence 
the paper was ſtolen, When aſked what he had to ſay in 
his defence, his only anſwer was, I hope you will bait 
. « me.” Mr. Holder, the clerk, replied, © That is im- 
« poſſible. There never was an inſtance of it, when the 
« ſtolen goods were found upon the thief.” The Lord 
Mayor was then applied to, and refuſed to bail him.--Of 
all theſe circumſtances, it was your duty to have informed 
yourſelf minutely. The fact was remarkable; and the 
chief magiſtrate of the city of London was known to have 
refuſed to bail the offender. To juſtify your compliance 
with the ſolicitations of your three countrymen, it ſhoul d 
de . that ſuch allegations were offered to you in be- 
half of their aſſociate, as honeſtly and bona fide reduced it 
to a matter of doubt and indifference whether the priſoner 
was innocent or guilty. Was any thing offered by the 
Scotch triumvirate that tended to invalidate the poſitive 
charge made againſt him. by four credible witneſſes upon 
oath ? Was it even infinuated to you, either by himſelf 
or his bail, that no felony was committed; —or that he 
was not the felon ;—that the ſtolen goods were not found 
upon him ;—or that he was only the receiver, not know- 
ing them to be ſtolen ?—Or, in thort, did they attempt to 
oduce any evidence of his inſanity? To all theſe que- 
ions I anfwer for you, without the leaft fear of contra-. 
_ dition, poſitively NO. From the moment he was arreſt- 
ed, he never entertained any hope of acquittal ; therefore 
thought of nothing but obtaining bail, that he might have 
time to ſettle his affairs, convey his fortune into another 
8 and ſpend the remainder of his life in comfort 
and affluence abroad. In this prudential ſcheme of fu- 
ture happineſs, the Lord Chief Juſtice of England moſt 
readily and heartily concurred. At fight of ſo much vir- 
tue in diftreſs, your natural beneyolence took the alarm. 
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Such à man as Mr. Eyre, ſtruggling with adverſity, muſt 
always be an intereſting ſcene to Lord Mansfield. —_Or, 
was it that liberal anxiety, by which your whole life has 


been diſtinguiſhed, to enlarge the liberty of the ſubject? 
My Lord, we did not want this new inſtance of the libe- 
rality of your [arg (29s - We already knew what kind of 
ſubjects ny were for whoſe liberty you were anxious. At 
all events, the public are much indebted to you for fixing 
a price at which felony may be committed with impunity. ' 
You bound a felon, notoriouſly worth 30,0001, in the fum 
of zool. With your natural turn to equity, and knowing 
as you are in the doctrine of precedents, you undoubtedly 
meant to ſettle the proportion between the fortune of the 
felon and the fine, by which he may compound for his fe- 
lony. The ratio now upon record, and tranſmitted to 
poſterity under the auſpices of Lord Mansfield, is exactiy 
one to a hundred. My Lord, without intending it, you 
have laid a cruel reſtraint upon the genius of your coun- 
trymen. In the warmeſt indulgence of their paſſions, 
they have an eye to the expence ; and if their other vir- 
tues fail us, we have a reſource in their economy. | 
By taking ſo trifling a ſecurity from John Eyre, you in- 
vited and manifeſtly exhorted him to eſcape. Although, 
in bailable caſes, it be uſual to take four ſecurities, you 
left him in the cuſtody of three Scotchmen, whom he 
might have eaſily ſatisfied for conmving at his retreat. 
That he did not make uſe of the opportunity you induſ- 
triouſly gave him, neither juſtiſies your conduct, nor can 
it be any way accounted for but by his exceſſive and mon- 
ſtrous avarice. Any other man but this boſom- friend of 
three Scotchmen, would gladly have facrificed a few hun- 
dred pounds, rather than to ſubmit to the infamy of plead- 
ing guilty in open court. It is poſhble indeed that he 
might have flattered himſelf, and not unreaſonably, with 
the hopes of a pardon. That he would have been par- 
doned, ſeems more than probable, if I had not directed 
the public attention to the leading ſtep you took in fa- 
vour of him. In the preſent gentle reign, we well know 
_ what uſe has been made of the lenity of the court and of 
the merey of the crown. The Lord Chief Juſtice of 
England accepts of the hundredth part of the property of 
a felon taken in the fact, as a recognizance for his ap- 
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| nce. Your brother Smythe browbeats a jury, and 
forces them to alter their verdict, by which they had found 
a Scotch ſerjeant guilty of murder; and though the Ken- 
nedies were convicted of a moſt deliberate and attrocious 
murder, they ſtill had a claim to the royal mercy.— They 
were ſaved by the chaſtity of their connections.— They 
had a ſiſter yet it was not her beauty, but. the pliancy 
of her virtue, that recommended her to the king.—The 
holy Author of our religion was ſeen in the company of 
ſinners 5 but it was his gracious purpoſe to convert ibs 
from their fins. Another man, who in the ceremonies of 
our faith might give leſſons to the great enemy of it, upon 
different principles keeps much the ſame company. He - 
advertiſes for patients, collects all the diſeaſes of the heart, 
and turns a royal palace into an hoſpitable for incurables. 
—A man of honour has no ticket of admiſſion at St. 
James's. —They receive him like a virgin at the Magda- 
lene's ;—<© Go thou and do likewiſe.” | 

My charge againſt you is now made good: I ſhall, 
however, be ready to anſwer or to ſubmit to fair objec- 
tions. If, whenever this matter ſhall be agitated, you ſuf- 
fer the doors of the Houſe of Lords to be ſhut, I now 
proteſt, that I ſhall conſider you as having made no re- 
ply. From that moment, in the opinion of the world, you 
will ſtand ſelf- convicted. Whether your reply be quibbling 
and evaſive, or liberal and in point, will be matter for the 
judgment of your peers ;—but if, when every poſſible idea 
of diſreſpect to that noble Houſe (in whoſe honour and juſ- 
tice the nation implicitly confides) is here moſt ſolemnly 
diſclaimed, you ſhould endeavour to repreſent this charge 
as a contempt of their authority, and move their Lord- 
ſhips to cenſure the publiſher of this paper, I then affirm 
that ora ſupport injuſtice by violence, that you are guilty 
of a hein 


ous aggravation of your offence, and that you 


contribute your utmoſt influence to promote on the part 
of the higheſt court of judicature, a poſitive denial of juſ- 
tice to the nation. Be 1 
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LETTER LXIX. 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD CAMBDEN. 


MY LORD, 
I TURN with pleaſure from that barren waſte, 


in which no ſalutary plant takes root, no verdure quick- 
ens, to a character fertile, as I willingly believe, in eve- 
ry great and good qualification. I call upon you, in the 
name of the Engliſh nation, to ſtand forth in defence of 
the laws of your country, and to exert, in the cauſe of 
truth and juſtice, thoſe great, abilities with which you 
were intruſted for the benefit of mankind. To aſcertain 
the facts ſet forth in the preceding paper, it may be ne- 
ceſſray to call the ons mentioned in the mittimus to 
the bar of the Houſe of Lords. If a motion for that pur- 
ſe ſhould be rejected, we ſhall know what to think of 
rd Mansfield's innocence. The legal argument is ſub- 
mitted to your Lordſhip's judgment. After the noble ſtand 
u made againſt Lord Mansfield upon the queſtion of 
jib „ve did expect that you would not have. ſuffered 
that matter to have remained undetermined. - But it was 
ſaid that Lord Chief Juſtice Wilmot had been prevailed 
upon to vouch for an opinion of the late Judge Yates, 
which was ſuppoſed to make againſt you; and we admit 
of the excuſe, When ſuch deteſtable arts are employed” 
to prejudge a queſtion of right, it might have been im- 
prudent at that time, to have brought it to a deciſion. In 
the preſent inſtance, you will have no ſuch oppoſition to 
contend with. If there be a judge, or a lawyer of any 
note in Weſtminſter-hall, who ſhall be daring enough to 
affirm, that, according to the true intendment of the laws 
of England, a felon, taken with the maner, in flagrante 
delicto, is bailable z or that the diſcretion of an Engliſh 
judge is merely arbitrary, and not governed by rules of 
law ;—I ſhould be glad to be acquainted with him. Who- 
ever he be, I will take care that he ſhall not give. you 
much trouble. Your Lordſhip's character aſſures me that 
you will aſſume that principal part, which belongs to you, 
in ſupporting the laws of England againſt a wicked judge, 
who makes it the occupation of his life to e iv 
and peryert them, If you decline this honourable office, 
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I fear it will be ſaid, that, for ſome months paſt, you 
have kept too much company with the Duke of Grafton, 
When the conteſt turns upon the interpretation of the 
laws, you cannot, without a formal ſurrender of all your 
reputation, yield the poſt of honour even to Lord Chat. 
ham. Conſidering the ſituation and abilities of Lord Manſ. 
field, I do not ſcruple to affirm, with the moſt ſolemn ap- 
peal to God for my ſincerity, that, in my judgment, he is 
the very worſt and moſt dangerous man in the kingdom. 
Thus far I have done my duty in endeavouring to bring 
him to puniſhment. But mine is an inferior, miniſterial 
office in the temple of juſtice ;—I have bound the victim, 
and dragged him to the altar. 
en | _"Jomrvs., 


T_T —-—-» 


Tux Reverend Mr. John Horne having, with 
his uſual veracity and honeſt induſtry, circulated a report 
that Junius, in a letter to the ſupporters of the bill of 
rights, had warmly declared himlelf in favour of wy 

rliaments and rotten boroughs, it is thought nece(- 
to ſubmit to the public the following extract from his 
letter to John Wilkes, Eſq. dated the 7th of September 
ii and laid before the ſoceity on the 24th of the ſame 
month. | 55 f | 


« WITH regard to the ſeveral articles, taken ſeparate- 

« ly, I own I am concerned to ſee, that the great con- 
« dition which ought to be the fine gra non of parliamen- 
« tary qualification, - which ought to be the baſis (as it 
. aſſuredly will be the only ſupport) of every barrier raiſ- 
* ed in defence of the conſtitution, I mean a declaration 
4 upon oath to ſhorten the duration of parliaments, is re- 
«© duced to the fourth rank in the eſteem of the ſociety ; 
“ and, even in that place, far from being inſiſted on 
« with firmneſs and vehemence, ſeems to have been parti- 
4 cularly flighted in the expreſſion, You ſhalt endeavour 
© to reſtore annual parliaments! Are theſe the terms which 
«& men, who are in earneſt, make uſe of, when the /alus 
« reipublicæ is at ſtake -I expected other language from 
* Mr. Wilkes.—Befides my objection in point of form, 
« I difapprove highly of the meaning of the fourth article 
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as it ſtands. Whenever the queſtion ſhall be ſeriouſly 
agitated, I will endeavour (and if I live, will aſſuredly 
attempt it) to convince the Engliſh nation, by argu- 
ments to my underſtanding unanſwerable, that they 
ought to inſiſt upon a triennial, and baniſh the idea of 
an annual parliament — —— oidie ooo I ant 
convinced, that if ſhortening the duration of parliaments 
(which in effect is keeping the repreſentative under the 
rod of the conſtituent) be not made the baſis of our 
new parliamentary juriſprudence, other checks or im- 

rovements ſignify nothing. On the contrary, if this 
2 made the foundation, other meaſures may come in aid 
and as auxiliaries, be of conſiderable advantage. Lord 
Chatham's project, for inſtance, of increaſing the num- 
ber of knights of ſhires, appears to me admirable 
54 As to cutting away the rotten boroughs, I am 
as much offended as man at ſeeing ſo many of 
them under the direct influence of the crown, or at the 
diſpoſal of private perſons. Yet, I own, I have both 
doubts and apprehenfions in regard to the remedy 2 
propoſe. I ſhall be charged, perhaps, with an unutual 


want of political intrepidity, when I honeſtly confeſs 


to you, that I am ſtartled at the idea of ſo extenſive an 
amputation.— In the firſt place, I queſtion the power 
de jure, of the legiſlature to disfranchiſe a number of 
boroughs, upon the general ground of improving the 
conſtitution. There cannot be a doctrine more fatal 
to the liberty and property we are contending for, than 
that which confounds the idea of a ſupreme and an ar- 
bitrary legiſlature. I need not point out to you the 
fatal purpoſes to which it has been, and may be, ap- 
plied. If we are fincere in the political creed we pro 

teſs, there are many things which we ought to affirm 
cannot be done by the King, Lords, and Commons. 
Among theſe Ireckon the disfranchiſing of boroughs with 


a general view to improvement. I conſider it as equivalent 


to robbing the parties concerned, of their freehold, of 
their birthright. I fay, that although this birthright 
may be forfeited, or the exerciſe of it ſuſpended in par- 
ticular caſes, it cannot be taken away by a general law; 
for any real or pretended purpoſe of improving the 


conſtitution. Suppoſing the attempt made, I am per- 
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t ſuaded you cannot mean that eitheir King or Lords, | 
« ſhould take an aCtive part in it. A bill, which only 
« touches the repreſentation of the people, muſt originate 
« in the Houſe of Commons. In the formation and 
« mode of paſſing it, the excluſive right of the Commons 
„ muſt be afferted as ſcrupulauſly as in the caſe of a mo- 
% ney-bill. Now, Sir, I ſhould be glad to know by what 
e kind of reaſoning it can be proved, that there is a pow. 
ec er veſted in the repreſentative to deſtroy his immediate 
ec conſtituent. From whence could he poſſibly derive it? 
« A courtier, I know, will be ready to maintain the af. 
& firmative. The doctrine ſuits him exactly, becauſe it 
« gives an unlimited operation -to the influence of the 
% crown. But we, Mr. Wilkes, ought to hold a diffe- 
« rent language. It is no anſwer to me to ſay, that the 
« bill, when it paſſes the Houſe of Commons, is the act 
% of the majority, and not the repreſentatives of the par- 
4 ticular 3 concerned. If the majority can diſ- 
, franchiſe ten — why not twenty, why not the 
_ © whole kingdom? Why ſhould not they make their 
-« own ſeats in parliament for life When the ſepten- 
4 nial act paſſed, the legiſlature did what, apparently and 
ic palpably they had no power to do: but they did more 
e than what people in general were aware of; they, in 
ec effect, disfranchiſed the whole kingdom for four years.” 
« For argument's fake, I will now ſuppoſe that the ex- 
% pediency of the meaſure and the power of parliament 
« areunqueſtionable. Still you will find an unſurmountable 
„difficulty in the execution. When all your inſtruments 
« of amputation are prepared, when the unhappy patient 
lies bound at your feet without the poſſibility of reſiſt- 
tc ance, by whatinfallible rulewillyoudirect the operation? 
« When you propoſe to cut away the rotten parts, can - 
« you tell us what parts are perfectly ſound ?—Are there 
« any certain limits in fact or theory, to inform you at 
« what point you muſt ſtop, at what point the mortifica- 
« tion ends? To a man ſo capable of obſervation and 
4 reflection as you are, it is unneceſſary to ſay all that 
& might be faid upon the ſubject. Beſides that I approve 
“ highly of Lord Chatham's idea of infuſing a portion 
« of new health into the conſtitution, to enable it to bear 
« its infirmities (a brilliant expreſſion, and full of intrin- 
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te fic wiſdom), other reaſons concur in perſuading me to 
« adopt it. I have no objection,“ &c. 

The man who fairly and completely anſwers this argu- 
ment ſhall have my x ther and my applauſe. My heart 
is already with him.—I am ready to be converted.—I ad- 
mire his morality, and would gladly ſubſcribe to the arti- 
cles of his faith.— Grateful as I am, to the GOOD BEING, 
whoſe bounty has imparted to me this reaſoning intellect, 
whatever it is, I hold myſelf proportionably indebted to 
him, from whoſe enlightened underſtanding another ray 
of knowledge communicates to mine. But neither ſhould 
I think the moſt exalted faculties of the human mind a 
gift worthy of the Divinity, nor any aſſiſtance in the im- 
provement of them a ſubject of gratitude to my fellow- 
creature, if I were not ſatisfied, that really to inform the 
underſtanding corrects and enlarges the heart. 

Jumvs, 


cc 
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NOTES. 


N 


Deteariox. * This poſitive denial, of an arbitrary power bein 

veſted in the legiſlature, is not in fact a new doctrine. When the Ear 

of Lindſay, in the year 1675, brought a bill into the Houſe of Lords, 
« To prevent the dangers which might ariſe from perſons diſaffected to 
« government,” by which an oath and penalty was to be impoſed up- 
on the members of! both Houſes, it was affirmed, in a proteſt ſigned by 
twenty-three lay peers, (my lords the biſhops were not accuſtomed to 
proteſt), © That the privilege of fitting and voting in parliament was an 
« honour they had by birth, and a right ſo inherent in them, and / inſe- 
arable from them, that _— could take it away, but what, by the 


— of the land, muſt withal t 


ake away their lives, and corrupt their 


« blood.“ Theſe noble peers (whoſe names are a reproach to their po- 
ſterity) have, in this inſtance, ſolemnly denied the power of parliament 


to alter the conſtitution, Under a particular 
ſerted a general truth, in which every man in 


£6 


4. 


« either ſide for a new trial] becauſe either a verdict 


En 


opolition, they have aſ- 


d is concerned. 


PaeFace. b The following quotation from a ſpeech delivered by 
Lord Chatham on the T1th of December 1770, is taken with exactneſs. 
The reader will find it curious in itfelf, and very fit to be inſerted here. 
My Lords, The verdi& given in Woodfall's trial was —guilty of print- 
ing and publiſhing . —vpon which two motions were made in 
court; one, in arreſt of judgment, by the defendant's counſel, ground- 
ed upon the ambiguity of the verdict ; the other, by the counſel for 
the crown, for a rule upon the defendant to ſhow cauſe why the ver- 
dict ſhould not be entered up according to the legal import of the 
words. On both motions a rule was granted, and ſoon after the mat- 
« ter was argued before the Court of King's Bench. The noble judge, 
« when he delivered the opinion of the court upon the verdict, went 
regularly through the whole of the proceedings at ai prius, as well as 
the evidence that had been given, as his own charge to the jury. This 
« proceeding would have been very proper, had a motion been made of 


ven contrary to 


“ evidence, or an improper charge by the judge at 5% prius, is held to 
be a ſufficient ground for 
is made in arreſt of judgment, or for eſtabliſhing the verdict, by en- 
tering it up according to the legal import of the words, it muſt be on 
pearing on the face of the record : and the 
er the verdict ſhall be eſtabliſhed or not, 
are ſo confined to the record, that they cannot take notice of any 
thing that does not a on the face of it; in the legal phraſe, they 
cannot travel out of the record. The noble judge did 

the record; and 1 affirm that his diſcourſe was irregular, extrajudicial, . 
and unprecedented. His apparent motive for doing what he knew to 
be wrong, was, that he might have an opportunity of telling the pub- 
lic extrajudicially, that the other three judges concurred in the doctring 
“% laid down in his charge.” 


© Parliamentary Hiſtory, Vol. VII. p. 406. 
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LzTTERS. The Duke of Grafton took the office of Secretary of 
State, with an engagement to ſupport the Marquis of Rockingham, 
adminiſtration. He reſigned, however, in a little time, under pretence 
that he could not act without Lord Chatham, nor bear to ſee Mr. Wilkes 


abandoned; but that under Lord Chatham he would act in any office. 


This was the ſignal of Lord Rockingham's diſmiſſion. When Lord Cha. 
' tham came in, the Duke got poſſeſſion of the Treaſury. Reader, mark 
the conſequence ! | 


d This happened frequently to poor Lord North. | 
| © Yet Junius has been called the partizan of Lord Chatham ? 


* © That they ſhould retract one of their reſolutions, and eraſe the entry 
L — 


© It was pretended that the Earl of Rochford, while- ambaſſador in 


France, had quarrelled with the Duke of Choiſeuil; and that therefore 
he was appointed to the Northern department, out of compliment to the 
French miniſter. "1 *0 | 


t The late Lord Granby. 


E This man, being committed to the Court of King's Bench for a 
tontempt, voluntarily made oath, that he would never anſwer interroga- 
tories, unleſs he ſhould be put to the torture. | 


n It has been ſaid, I believe truly, that it was ſignified to Sir William 
Draper, as the requeſt of Lord Granby, that he ſhould deſiſt from writ- 
ing in his Lordſhip's defence. Sir William Draper certainly drew Junius 
forward to ſay more of Lord Granby's character than he originally in- 
tended. He was reduced to the dilemma of either being totally filenced, 
or of ſupporting his firſt letter. Whether Sir William had a right to re- 
duce him to this dilemma, of to call upon him for his name, after a vo- 


? 


| luntary attack on his ſide, are queſtions ſubmitted to the candour of the 


public.— The death of Lord Granby was lamented by Junius. He un- 
doubtedly dwed ſome compenſations to the public, and ſeemed deter- 
mined to acquit himſelf of them. In private life, he was unqueſtionably 
that good man who, for the intereſ} of his country, ought to have been 
a great one. Bonum virum facile dixeris ; magnum libenter. | ſpeak of 
him now without partiality :-—I never ſpoke of him with reſentment. 
His miſtakes, in public conduct, did not ariſe either from want of ſenti- 
ment, or want of judgment, but in general from the difficulty of ſaying 
NO to the bad people who ſurrounded him. 

As for the reſt, the friends of Lord Granby ſhould remember, that he 
himſelf thought proper to condemn, retract, and diſavow, by a moſt ſo- 
lemn declaration in the Houſe of Commons, that very ſyſtem of political 
conduct which Junius had held forth to the diſapprobation of the public. 


I Lesrois ne ſe ſont reſerve que les graces, Ils renvoient les condam- 
nations vers leurs officiers. Monteſquieu. 


k Whitehall, March 11. 1769. His Majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed 
to extend his royal mercy to Edward M*Quirk, found guilty of the mur 
5 larke, as appears by his royal warrant to the tenor fol 
Wing. | ' | 
L 
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GEORGE R. . 


Wurkras a doubt had ariſen in Our Royal breaſt concerning the evi · 
dence of the death of George Clarke, from the repreſentations of William 
Broomfield, Eſq. ſurgeon, and Solomon Starling, apothecary ; both of 
whom, \as has been repreſented to Us, attended the deceaſed before his 
death, and expreſſed their opinons that he did not die of the blow he 
reccived at Brentſord: And whereas it appears to Us, that neither of the 
ſaid perſons were produced as witneſſes upon the trial, though the ſaid 
Solomon Starling had been examined before the Coroner ; and the only 
perſon called to prove that the death of the ſaid George Clarke was oc- 
calioned by the ſaid blow, was John Foot, ſurgeon, who never ſaw the 
deceaſed till after his death: We thought fit thereupon to refer the ſaid 
repreſ-ntations, together with the report of the Recorder of Our City of 
London, of the evidence given by Richard and William Beale, and the 
ſaid John Foot, on the trial of Edward Quirk, otherwiſe called Edward 
Kirk, otherwiſe called Edward M*Quirk, for the murder of the ſaid 
Clarke, to the maſter, wardens, and the reſt of the court of examiners of 
the Surgeons ans rs commanding them likewiſe to take ſuch fur- 
ther examination of the ſaid perſons ſo repreſenting, and of ſaid John 
Foot, as they might think neceſſary, together with the premiſes above 
mentioned, to form and report to Us their opinion, « Whether it did or 
« did not appear to them, that the ſaid George Clarke died in conſe- 
<« quence of the blow he received in the riot at Brentford, on the $th of 
December laſt.” And the ſaid court of examiners of the Surgeons 
Company having thereupon reported to Us their opinion, ©« That it did 
« not appear to them that he did; We have thought proper to extend 
Our Royal mercy to him the faid Edward Quirk, otherwiſe Edward 
Kirk, otherwiſe called Edward M*Quirk, and to t him Our free 

rde: for the murder of the ſaid George Clarke, of which he has been 
bound guilty. . Our will and pleaſure therefore is, That he the ſaid Ed- 
ward Quirk, otherwiſe called Kirk, otherwiſe called Edward M-*Quirk, 
be inſerted far the ſaid murder in Our firſt and next general pardon that 
{hall come out for the poor convicts of Newgate, without any condition 
whatſoever ; and that in the mean time you take bail for his appearance, 
in order to plead Our ſaid pardon, And for ſo doing, this be your 
warrant. 

Given at Our Court at St. James's, the roth day of March 1769, in 

the ninth year of Our reign. 
By his Majeſty's command, 


ROCHFORD. 
To Our truſty and well-beloved James 
Eyre, Eſq. Recorder of Our City of 
London, the Sheriffs of Our ſaid _ 
and County of Middleſex, and 
others whom it may concern. 


I This unfortunate perſon had been perſuaded by the Duke of Grafton 
to ſet up for Middleſex, his Grace being determined to ſeat him in the 
Houſe of Commons, if he had but a fingle vote. It happened unkuckily 


that he could not prevail upon any one fre à. older to put him in nomina- 
tion. | 


m Sir Fletcher Norton, when it was propoſed vo puniſh the ſheriffs, 
declared in the Houſe of Commons, that they, in returning Mr. Wilkes, 
had done no more than their duty. ** 


N 


\ 
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The reader is deſired to mark this prophecy. 


The Duke, about this time, had ſeparated himſelf from Ann Par- 
ſons; but propoſed to continue united with her, on ſome Platonic terms 
of friendſhip, which ſhe rejected with contempt. His baſeneſs to this 
woman is beyond deſcription. or belief. 


P To underſtand theſe paſſages, the reader is referred to a noted pam- 
Thlet, called, The Hiſtory of the Minority.“ 


1 His Grace had lately married Miſs Wrotteſly, niece of the Good 
Gertrude, Ducheſs of Bedtord, 


O e Liddel, aner her divorce from the Duke, married Lord Upper 
ory. - | 


5 The wiſe Duke, about this time, exerted all the influence of govern- 
ment to procure addreſſes to ſatisfy the King of the fidelity of his ſubjects. 
"They came in very thick from Scotland; but, after the appearance of 
this letter, we heard no more of them. | 


t It is hardly neceſſary to remind the reader of the name of Bradſhaw, 
u Sir John Moore. 


V The reader will obſerve, that theſe admiſſions are made, not as of 
truths unqueſtionable, but for the ſake of argument, and in order to bring 
the real queſtion to iſſue. 4 | 


v Precedents, in oppoſition to principles, have little weight with Ju- 
1 thought it neceſſary to meet the miniſtry upon their own 
groun . ' | a 


x Caſe of the Middleſex Election conſidered, page 38. 


* Y This is ſtill * the miniſtry upon their own ground ; for, in 
truth, no precedents will ſupport either natural injuſtice, or violation of 
poſitive right. 


2 Mr. Grenville had quoted a paſſage from the Doctor's excellent Com- 
mentaries, which directly contradicted the doctrine maintained by the 
Doctor in the Houſe of Commons. 


2 (page 77.) If, in ſtatin the law upon any point, a judge deliberately 
- he has included every caſe, and it ſhould appear that he has 
purpoſely omitted a material caſe, he does in effect lay. a ſnare ſor the 
unwary. | p51 


b Tt is well worth remarking, that the compiler of a certain quarto, 
called“ The Caſe of the laſt Election for the County of Middleſex, con- 
* fidered,” has the impudence to recite this very vote in the following 
terms, vide page 11. Reſolved, that Robert Walpole, Eſq; having been 
that ſeſſion of parliament expeledthe Houſe, was and is incapable of 
« being elected 2 meraber to ſer ve in the preſent parliament.” There 
cannot be a ſtronger poſitive ro'of ofthe treachery of the compiler, nor 
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à ſlronger preſumptive proof that he was convinced that the vote, if 
truly recited, would overturn his whole argument. 


C To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
, 818; May 22. 1777. 


Very carly in the debate upon the deciſion of the Middleſex 
election, it was obſerved by Junius, that the Houſe of Commons had not 
only exceeded their boaſted precedent of the expulſion and conſequent 
incapacitation of Mr. Walpole, but that they had not even adhered to it, 
ſtrictly as far as it went. After con victing Mr. Dyſon of giving a falſe 

uotation from the Journals, and having explained the purpoſe which 
Ghar contemptible fraud was intended to anſwer, he proceeds to flate the 
vote itſelf by which Mr. Walpole's ſuppoſed incapacity was declared, 
viz.— Reſolved, That Robert Walpole, Eſq; having been this ſelltou 
« of parliament committed a priſoner to the Tower, and expelled this 
« Houſe for a high breach of truſt in the execution of his office, and no- 
* torious corruption when Secretary at War, was and is incapable of be- 
« ing elected a member to ſerve in the preſent parliament: and then 
obſerves, that, from the terms of the vote, we have no right to annex 
the incapacitation to the expulſion only ; for that, as the propoſition 
ſtands, it muſt ariſe equally from the expulſion and the commitment to 
the Tower. I believe, Sir, no man who knows any thing of Dialectice, 
or who underſtands Engliſhp will diſpute the truth and fairneſs of this 
conſtruction, But Junius has a great authority to ſupport him, which, 
to ſpeak with the Duke of Grafton, I accidentally met with this morning 
in the courſe of my reading. It contains an admonition, which cannot 
be repeated too often. Lord Sommers, in his excellent tract upon the 
rights of the people, after reciting the votes of the convention of the 
23th of January 1687, viz.—“ That King James the Second having en- 
© deavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of this kingdom, by breakin 
« the original contract between king and people, and by the advice 
* 1 and other wicked perſons, having violated the fundamental 

aws, and having withdrawn himſelf out of this kingdom, hath abdi- 

« cated the government, &c.- makes this obſervation upon it : The 
«« word abdicated relates to all the clauſes aforegoing, as well as to his de- 
ſerting the kingdom, or elſe they would have on wholly in vain.” 
Aid that there might be no pretence for confining the abdication merely 
to the roithdrawing, Lord Sommers farther obſerves, *« That King James, 
« by refuſing to govern us according to that law by which he held the 
« crown, implicitly renounced his title to it.” 

If Junius's conſtruction of the vote againſt Mr. Walpole be now ad- 
mitted (and indeed 1 cannot comprehend how it can honeſtly be dif 
puted), the advocates of the Houle of Commons muſt either give up 
their prone entirely, or be reduced to the neceſſity of maintaining 
one of the groſſeſt abſurdities imaginable, viz. © That a commitment to 
„ the Tower is a conſtituent part of, and contributes half at leaſt to the 
« incapacitation of the perſon who ſuffers it.” 

I need not make you any excuſe ſor endeavouring to keep alive the 
atrention of the public to the deciſion of the Middleſex election. The 
more I conſider it, the more I am convinced that, as a fact, it is indeed 
highly injurious to the rights of the people; but that, as a precedent, it 
is one of the moſt dangerous that ever was eſtabliſhed againſt thoſe who 
are to come after us. Yet I am ſo far a moderate man, that I verily be- 
lieve the majority of the Houſe of Commons, when they paſſed this dan- 
gerous vote, ueither underſtood the queſtion, nor knew the canſequence 
| N 2 
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of what they were doing. Their motives were rather deſpicable than 


criminal, in the extreme. One effect they certainly did not foreſee. They 


are now reduced to ſych a fituation, that if a member of the preſent 
Houſe of Commons were to condu@ himſelf ever ſo improperly, and in 
reality deſerve to be ſent back to his conſtituents with a mark of diſgrace, 
they would not dare to expel him; becauſe they know that the people, 
in order to try again the great queſſ ion of right, or to thwart an odious 
Houſe of Commons, would probably overlook his immediate unworthi- 
meſs, and return the ſame perſon to parliament, —But, in time, the pre- 
cedent will gain ftrength. A future Houſe of Commons will have no 
ſuch apprehenſions; conſequently will not ſcruple to follow a precedent, 
which they did not eſtabliſh. The miſer himſelf ſeldom lives to enjoy 
the fruit of his extortion ; but his heir ſucceeds him of courſe, and takes 
poſſeſſion without cenſure. No man expects him to make reſtitution; 
and no matter for has title, he lives quietly upon the eſtate, 
PaiLo Junius, 


d The Duke lately loſt his only ſon, by a fall from his horſe. 


© At this interview, which paſſed at the houſe of the late Lord Eg- 
Jingtoun, Lord Bute told the Duke that he was determined never to have 
any connection with a man who had ſo baſely betrayed him. 


t In 8 anſwer in Chancery, in a ſuit againſt him to recover a large 
ſum paid him by a perſon whom he had undertaken to return to par- 


Lament for one of his:Grace's boroughs, he was compelled to repay the 


5, 


money. 


8 Of Bedford; where the tyrant was held in ſuch contempt and de- 
teſtation, that, in order to deliver themſelves from him, they admitted a 
great number of ſtrangers to the freedom. Lo make his defeat truly ri- 
diculous. he tried his whole ſtrength againſt Mr. Horne, and was beaten 


upon his own ground. 


h Mr. Heſton Homphrey, a country attorney, horſewhipped the Duke, 
with equal juſtice, ſeverity, and perſeverance, on the courſe at Litch- 
field. Rigby and Lord Trentham were alſo cudgelled in a moſt exem- 
plary manner. This gave riſe to the following ſtory : “ When the late 
« King beard that Sir Edward Hawke had given the French a drubbing, 
« his Majeſty, who had never received that kind of chaſtiſement, was 
« pleaſed to aſk Lord Cheſterfield the meaning of the word. Sir, ſays 
« Lord Cheſterfield, the meaning of the word—but here comes the Duke 
« of Bedford, who is better able to explain it to your Majeſty than I am.“ 


I This man, notwithſtanding his pride and Tory principles, had ſome 
Engliſh ſtuff in him. Upon an © cial letter he wrote to the Duke of 
Bedford, the Duke deſired to be recalled, and it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty that Lord Bute could appeaſe him. * * 


k Mr. Grenville, Lord Halifax, and Lord Egremont. R 

1 The miniſtry having endeavoured to exclude the Dowager ovt of the 
regency bill, the Earl of Bute determined to diſmiſs them. Upon this 
the Duke of Bedford demanded an audience of the ; reproached him 
in plain terms with his duplicity, baſeneſs, falſehood, treachery, hypo- 
— e gave him the lie, and left him in conyplſions, 
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m He received three thouſan pounds for plate and equipage money. 


n When Earl Gower was appointed Preſident of the Council, the 
King, with his uſual ſincerity, aftured him that he had not had one hap- 
py moment ſince the Duke of Bedford left him. 


o Lords Gower, Weymouth, and Sandwich. 


P Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark aſſaſſin? or does Sir W. D. 
think it criminal to ſtab a tyrant to the heart? 


q « Meafures, and not men,“ is the common cant of affected mode- 
ration; a baſe, counterfeit language, fabricated by knaves, and made 
current among fools.. Such gentle cenſure is not fitted to the preſent de- 
generate ſtate of ſociety. What does it avail, to expoſe the abſurd con- 
trivance or pernicious tendency of meaſures, if the man who adviſes or 
executes, ſhall be ſuffered not only to-eſcape with impunity, but even to 
preſcrve his power, and inſult us with the favour of his ſovereign ! 1 
would recommend to the reader the whole of Mr. Pope's letter to Dr: 
Arbuthnot, dated July 26. 1734, from which the following is an extract : 
* To reform, and not to chaſtiſe, I am afraid is impoſſible ; and that the 
« beſt precepts, as well as the beſt laws, would prove of ſmall uſe, if 
* there were no examples to enforce them. To attack vices, in the ab- 
« ſtrat, without touching perſons, may be ſafe fighting indeed, but it 
* is fighting with ſhadows. My greateſt comfort and. encouragement. 
« to proceed, has been to ſee that thoſe who have no ſhame, and not 
« fcar of any thing elſe, have appeared touched by my ſatires.” ' 


r Sir William gives us a pleaſant account of men, who, in his opinion 
at leaſt, are the beſt qualified to govern an empire. 


This gentleman is ſuppoſed to have the ſame idea of bluſhing, that 
a man, blind from his birth, has of ſcarlet or ſky-blue. | 


t If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking into Torcy's Memoirs, 
he will fee with what little ceremony a bribe may be offered to a Duke, 
and with what little ceremony it was only not accepted. > 


uv Within-a fortnight after Lord Taviſtock's death, the venerable Ger- 
| trade had a route at Bedford-houſe. The good Duke (who had only 

fixty thouſand pounds a-year) ordered an inventory to be taken of his 
fon's wearing apparel, down to his ſlippers, fold them all, and put the 
money in his pocket. The amiable Marchioneſs, ſhocked at ſuch brutal, 
unfeeling avarice, gave the value of the clothes to the Marquis's ſervant, 
out of her own purſe. That incomparable woman did not long ſurvive 
her huſband. When ſhe died, the Ducheſs of Bedford' treated her as the 
Duke had treated his only fon. She ordered every gown and trinket to 
be ſold, and pocketed the money.—Theſe are the monſters whom Sir 
William Draper comes forward to defend! May God protect me from 
doing any thing that may require ſuch defence, ot to deſerve ſuch ſriend- 


ſhip ! 
Y Major-General Ganſel. 


Lieutenant Dodd. 
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x Lieuterant Garth. 
Y A few of them were confined; 


A little before the publication of this and the preceding letter, the 
chaſte Duke of Grafton had commenced a proſecution againſt Mr. Sa- 
muel Vaughan, for endeavouring to corrupt his integrity, by an offer of 
ive thouſand pounds ſor a patent place in Jamaica. A rule to ſhow 
cauſe why an information ſnould not be exhibited againſt Vaughan for 
certain miſdemeanours, being granted by the Court of King's Bench, 
the matter was ſolemnly argued on the 27th of November 1769, and, by 
the unanimous opinion of the four judges, the rule was made abſolute. 
'The 12 and ſpeeches were accurately taken in ſhort-hand, and 

abliſhed. The whole of Lord Mansfteld's ſpeech, and particularly the 

ollowing extracts from it, deſerve the reader's attention. A practice 
of the kind complained of here, is certainly diſhonourable and ſcanda- 
« lous.—If a man ſtanding under the relation of an officer under the 
« king, or of a perſon in whom the king puts confidence, or of a mi- 
„ niſter, takes money for the uſe of that confidence the king puts in 
„him, he baſely betrays the king,—he baſcly betrays his truſt. —lf the 
« king ſold the office, it would be acting contrary to the truſt the con- 
« ſtitution hath repoſed in him. The conſtitution does not intend the 
© crown-ſhould ſell thoſe offices, to raiſe a revenue out of them;—ls it 
«: poſſible to heſitate, whether this would not be criminal in the Duke 
* of Grafton——contraty to his duty as a privy counſellor—contrary to 
4 his duty as a miniſter—contrary to his duty as a ſubject His advice 
„ hould be free, according to his judgment. —1t is the duty of his office ; 
„he hath ſworn to it.” —Notwithſtanding all this, the chaſte Duke 
cf Grafton certainly ſold a patent place to Mr. Hine, for three thouſand 
five hundred pounds; and, for ſo doing, is now Lord Privy Seal to the 
chaſte George, with whoſe piety we are perpetually deafened. If the 
Houſe of Commons had done their duty, and impeached the black Duke 
for this moſt infamous breach of truſt, how woefully muſt poor honeſt 
Mansfield have been puzzled! His embarraſſment would have afforded 
the moſt ridiculous ſcene that ever was exhibited. To ſave the worthy 
judge from this perplexity, and the no leſs worthy Duke from impeach- 
ment, the proſecution againſt Vaughan was immediately dropped upon 
my diſcovery and publication of the Duke's treachery. The ſuffering 
this charge to paſs without any inquiry, fixes ſhameleſs proſtitution upon 
the face of the Houſe of Commons, more ſtrongly than even the Middle- 

tex election. Vet the licentiouſneſs of the — is complained of } 


2 (page 126.) From the publication of the preceding to this date, not 
one word was ſaid in defence of the infamous Duke af Graſton. But vice 
and impudence ſoon recovered themſelves, and the ſale of the royal fa- 

vour was openly avowed and defended. We acknawledge the piety of 
St. James's; but what has become of his morality? ? 
d And by the ſame means-preſerves it to this hour. 
© Tommy Bradſhaw. 


d Mr. Taylor. He and George Roſs (the Scotch agent, and worthy 
confident of Lord Mansfield) managed the buſineſs. 


e The plan of tutelage and future dominion over the heir-apparent, 


% 
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laid many years ago at Carlton-houſe, between the Princeſs Dowager” 
and her favourite the Earl of Bute, was as groſs and palpable as chat 
which was concerted between Anne of Auffria and Cardinal Mazarin, 
to govern Lewis the Fourteenth, and in effect to prolong his minority 
until the end of their lives. That Prince had ſtrong natural parts, and 
uſed frequently to'bluſh for his own ignorance and want of education, 
which had been wilfully neglected by his mother and her minion. A 
little experience, however, ſoon ſhowed him how ſhamefully he had 
been treated, and for what infamous purpoſes he had been kept in igno- 
rance. Our great Edward too, at an early period, had ſenſe enough to 
underſtand the nature of the connection between his abandoned mother 
and the deteſted Mortimer. But, ſince that time, human nature, we 
may obſerve, is greatly altered for the better. Dowagers may be chaſte, 
and minions may be honeſt. When it was propoſed to ſettle the preſent 
King's houſehold, as Prince of Wales, it is well known that the Earl of 
Bute was forced into it, in direct contradiction to the late king's inclina- 
tion. That was the ſalient point, from which all the miſchiefs and diſ- 
graces of the preſent reign took life and motion. From that moment 
Lord Bute never ſuffered the Prince of Wales to be an inſtant out of his 
ſight.— We need not look farther. 


One of the firſt acts of the preſent reign, was to diſmiſs Mr. Legge, 
becauſe he had ſome years before refuſed to yield his intereſt in Hawp-, 
ſhire to a Scotchman recommended by Lord Bute. This was the reaſon” 
publicly aſſigned by his Lordſhip. 


5 Viſcount Townſhend ſent over on the plan of being reſident go- 
ages” 2 hiſtory of his ridiculous adminiſtration ſhall not be loſt to- 
public. 


n In the King's ſpeech of 8th November 1768, it was declared, „ That 
« the ſpirit of faction had broken out afreſh in ſome of the colonies, and, 
in one of them, proceeded to acts of violence and reſiſtance to the exec 
« cution of the laws; — that Boſton was in a ſtate of diſobedience to all 
« law and government, and had proceeded to meaſures ſubverſive of the 
« conſtitution, and attended with circumſtances that manifeſted a diſpo-- 
A ſition to throw off their dependence on Great Britain.” 


i The number of commiſſioned officers in the guards, are to the march-- 
ing regiments as one to eleven;—the number of regiments given to the 
guards, compared with thoſe given to the line, is about three to one, at a 
moderate computation ; conſequently the partiality in favour of the guards: 
is as thirty-three to one.--So much for the officers. The private men have 
four-pence a-day to ſubſiſt on, and five hundred laſhes if they deſert. Un- 
dier this puniſhment they frequently expire. With theſe encouragements, 
it is ſuppoſed, they may be depended upon, whenever a certain perſon . 
thinks it necefſary to butcher his fellow-ſubjefr. 


k —— Sacro tremuere timore. Every coward pretends to be planet-ſtruck. 


There was ſomething wonderſully pathetic in the mention. of the 
horned cattle. 


m The Bedford pirty. 


* Tho molt ſecret particulars of this detſtable tranfaQtion hall in us 
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time be given to the public. The people ſhall know what kind of man 


they have to deal wi 
Mr. Stuart Mackenzie. 


P A penſion of x5001. per annum, infured upon the 4 1-half per cents, 
(he was too cunning to truſt to Iriſh ſecurity) for the lives of himſelf and 
all his ſons. This gentleman, who a very E. years ago was clerk to a 
contractor for forage. and afterwards exalted to a petty poſt in the War- 
office, thought it neceſſary (as ſoon as he was appointed Secretary to the 
'Treaſury) to take that great houſe in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, in which the 
Earl of Northington had reſided while he was Lord High Chanchellor of 
Great Britain. As to the penſion, Lord North very Ghaaly aſſured the 
Houſe of Commons, that no penſion was ever ſo well deſerved as Mr. 
Bradſhaw's.—N. B. Lord Camden and Sir Jeffery Amherſt are not near 
jo well provided for; and Sir Edward Hawke, who ſaved the ſtate, re- 
tires with two thouſand pounds a- car on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, from 
which he in fact receives leſs than Mr. Bradſhaw's penſion. 


This eloquent perſon has got as far as the diſcipline of Demoſthenes, 
He conſtantly ſpeaks with pebbles in his mouth, to improve his articulation, 
r When his Majeſty had done reading his ſpeech, the Lord Mayor, 
&c. had the honour of kiſſing his Majeſty's hand; after which, as they 
were withdrawing, his Majeſty inſtantly turned round to his courtiers, 
and burſt out a laughing. | 


Nero fiddled, while Rome was burning.“ Joann Hounxe, 


This graceful minifter is oddly conſtructed. His tongue is a little 
too big for his mouth, and his eyes a great deal too big for their ſockets. 


Every part of his perſon ſets natura rr at dern for 0 this 
much too heavy ſhoul- 


Preſent writing, his head is ſuppoſed to 


ders. 


t About this time the courtiers talked of nothing but a bill of pains 
and lties againſt the Lord Mayor and ſheriffs, or impeachment at 
the ſeat. Little Manniken Ellis told the King, that, if the buſineſs 
were left to his management, he would engage to do wonders. It was 
thought very odd, that a motion. of ſo much importance ſhould be in- 
. truſted to the moſt contemptible little piece of machinery in the whole 
kingdom. His honeſt zeal, however, was diſappointed. The miniſter 
took fright; and, at the very inſtant that little Ellis was going to open, 
ſent him an order to fit down. All their magnanimous threats ended in 
a ridiculous vote of cenſure, and a ſtill more ridiculous addreſs to the 
King. This ſhameful deſertion ſo afflicted the generous mind of George 
the Third, that he was obliged to live upon potatoes for three weeks, to 
keep off a malignant fever. Poor man !— Qui talia fando temperet a la- 


crymis / 
u After a certain perſon had ſucceeded in cajolling Mr, Yorke, he told 


the Duke of Grafton, with a witty ſmile, * My Lord, you may kill the 


<« next Percy yourſelf.” N. B. He had but that inſtant wiped the tears 
away which overcame Mr. Yorke. De | | 


Every true friend of the Houſe of Brunſwick ſees with aflliftion, 
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„ the principal branches of the ſamily have dropped 


W This extravagant reſolution appears in the votes of the Houſe; but 
in the minutes of the committees, the inſtances of reſolutions contrary to 
law and truth, or of refuſals to acknowledge law and truth, when pro- 


poſed to them, are innumerable. 


x When the King firſt made it a meaſure of his government, to de- 
ſtroy Mr. Wilkes, and when for this * * it was neceſſary to run 
down privileges, Sir Fletcher Norton, with his uſual proſtituted effron- 
tery, aſſured the Houſe of Commons, that he ſhould regard one of their 
vetes no more than a reſolutien of ſo many.drunken porters. 'This is the- 
very lawyer whom Ben Johnſon deſcribes in the following lines; 


« Gives forked counſel; takes provoking gold, 

« On cither hand, and puts it up. | 

« So wiſe, ſo grave, of ſo perplex'd a tongue, 

« And loud withal, that would not wag nor ſcarce 
6: Lie ſtill without a fee.” 


The man who reſiſts and overcomes this iniquitous power aſſumed 
by the Lords, muſt be ſupported by the whole people. We have the 
laws on our fide, and want nothing but an intrepid leader. When fuck. 
a man ſtands forth, let the nation look to it. It is not his cauſe, but our 


own, 


2 The examination of this firm, honeſt man, is printed for Almon, 
The reader will find it a moſt curious and a moſt intereſting tract. Dr. 
Muſgrave, with no other ſupport but truth and his own firmneſs, re- 
fiſted and overcame the whole Houſe of Commons. 


2 (page 164.) © An ignorant, mercenary, and ſervile crew; unani- 
© mous in evil, diligent in miſchief, variable in principles, conſtant to 
+ flattery, talkers for liberty, but ſlaves to power ;—ſtyling themſelves 
« the court party, and the prince's only friends.” Davenant, 


b Miſs Kennedy, 


© He now ſays that his great object is the ranks of Colonel, and that - 
ke will have i | | . 


d This inſamous tranſaction ought to be explained to the 12 Co- 
lonel Giſborne was Quarter-Maſter-General in Ireland. Lord Town- 
ſhend perſuades him to reſign to a Scotch officer, one Fraſer, and gives 
him the government of Kinſale. Colonel Cuninghame was Adjutant 
General in Ireland. Lord Townſhend offers him a penſion, to induce him 
to reſign to Luttrell. Cuninghame treats the offer with contempt. 
What's to be done? Poor Giſborne muſt move onee more.—He accepts 
of a penſion of 500 l. a-year, until a government of greater value ſhall 
become vacant. Colonel Cuninghame is made Governor of Kinſale :, 
and Luttrell, at laſt, for whom the whole machinery is put in motion, 


becomes Adjutant-General, and in effect takes the command of the army 
1 Ir eland. a * 


.© This man was always a rank Jacobite, ä n produced 
| 5 
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the moſt ſatisſactory evidence of his having frequently drank the Pre- 
tender's health upon his knees. 4 a 


f Confidential Secretary to the late Pretender. This eircurmſtance 
confirmed the friendſhip between the brothers. | 


The oppreſſion of an obſcure individual, gave birth to the famous 
Habeas Corpus Act of 3iſt Car. II. which is frequently conſidered as ano- 
ther Magna Charta of the kingdom. Blackflone, iii. 135. 


h Bingley was committed for contempt, in not ſubmitting to be ex- 
amined. He lay in priſon two years, until the Crown thought the mat- 
ter might occaſion ſome ſerious complaint ; and therefore he was let out, 
in the ſame contumelious ſtate he had been put in, with all his fins about 
bim, unanointed and unancaled.—There was much coquetry between 
the Court and the Attorney-General, about who ſhould undergo the ri- 
Cicule of letting hun eſcape, ide another Letter to Almon, p. 189. 


i The philoſophical 2 doth notably deſcribe the damnable 
damned proceedings of the judge of hell, — 


« Gnoſſius hzc Rhadamanthus habet duriſſima re 
Caſtiga: que, auditque dolos, ſubigitque fateri. 


Firſt he puniſheth, and then he heareth, and laſtly compelleth to confeſs, 
and makes and mars laws at his pleaſure ; like as the Centurion, in the 
holy hiſtory, did to St. Paul; for the text ſaith, © Centurio apprehendi 
« Paulum juſſit, et ſe catenis eligari; et tunc iINTE&ROGABAT, quis ſuiſ- 
«+ ſet, et quid feciſſet. But good judges abhor theſe courſes. 

| 3 Cole, 2 Inft. 55. 


Directly the reverſe of the doctrine he conſtantly maintained in the 
Houſe of Lords, and elſewhere, upon the deciſion of the Middlefex elec- 
tion. He invariably aſſerted, that the decifion muſt be legal, becauſe the 
court was competent ; and neyer could be prevailed on to enter farther 
into the queſtion. A 


1 Theſe iniquitous proſecutions coſt the beſt of princes fix thouſand 


pounds, and ended in the total defeat and diſgrace of the 3 
in the courſe of one of them, Judge Aſtom had the unparalleled impu- 
"Eence to tell Mr. Morris (a gentleman of unqueſtionable honour and in- 
tegrity, and who was then giving his evidence on oath), that “ he ſhould 
« pay very little regard to any affidavit he ſhonld make.” 


m He faid in the Houſe of Lords, that he believed he ſhould carry his 
opinion with him to the grave, It was afterwards reported that he had 
intruſted it, in ſpecial . to the ingenious Duke of Cumberland. 


n This paragraph gagged Leigh. I really am concerned for the 
man, and with it were poſſible to open his mouth. —He is a very pretty 
orator. 


© The King's acceptance of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador's declaration, is 
drawn up in barbarous French, and figned by the Earl of Rochford. 
This diplomatic Lord has ſpent his life in the ſtudy and practice of eti- 
quettes, and is ſuppoſed to be à profound maſter of the ceremonies, I 


\ 
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ill not inſult him by any reference to grammar or common ſenſe ; if 
he were even ac ined Wich the common forms of his office, 1 ſhould: 
think him as well qualified for it as any man in his Majeſty's ſervice —. 
The reader is requeſted to obſerve Lord Rochford's method of authenti- 
cating a public inſtrument. En foi de quoi, moi ſouſſigné, un des 
« principaux Secretaires d'Etat S. M. B. ai ſigué la preſente de ma ſig- 
« nature ordinaire, et icelle fait appoſer le cachet de nos Armes.“ — In 
three lines there are no leſs than ſeven falſe concords. But the man does 
not even know the ſtyle of his office — If he had known it, he would 
have ſaid, © nous ſauſſigne Secretaire d'Etat de S. M. B. avous figne,” 
&c. * 


P A miſtake. He appears before them every day, with the mark of 
a blow upon his face.—£#rob puder 1 * | 


The neceſſity of ſecuring the Houſe of Comrhons againſt the King's 
power, ſo that no interruption might be given either to the attendance 
of the members in parliament, or to the freedom of debate, was the 
foundation of parliamentary privilege; and we may obſerve, in all the 
addreſſes of new appointed Speakers to the Sovereign, the utmoſt privi- 
lege they demand, 1s liberty of ſpeech, and freedom from arreſts. The 
very word privi means no more than immunity, or a ſafeguard to 
the party who poſſeſſes it, and can never be conſtrued into an active 


power of invading the rights of others. | 
r In the years 1593—1597—and 1601. 


$ Upon their own principles, they ſhould have committed Mr. Wilkes, 
who had been guilty of a greater offence than even the Lord Mayor or-. 
Alderman Oliver. But after repeatedly ordering him to attend, they at 
laſt adjourned beyond the day appointed for his attendance ; and by this 
mean, pitiful evaſion, gave u point.—Such is the force of ecuſcious 


guilt! | 


t « If it be demanded, in caſe a ſubject ſhould be committed by either 
« Houſe for a matter manifeſtly out of their juriſdiction, what remedy”. 
« can he have? I anſwer, that it cannot well be.imagined that the law 
« which favours nothing more than the liberty of the ſubje&, ſhould - 
« vive us a remedy againſt commitments by the King himſelt, appearing 
4 to be illegal, and yet give us no manner of redreſs againſt our com- 
« mitment by our fellow ſubzects, equally appearing to be unwarranted. 
« But as this is a caſe which I am perſuaded will never happen, it ſeems: 
«© needleſs over-nicely to examine it.” — Hawkins, ii. 110.—N. B. He 
was a good lawyer, but no prophet. . W 


u That their practice might be every way conformable to their prin- 
ciples, the Houſe proceeded to adviſe the Crown to publiſh a 8 
tion, univerſally acknowledged to be illegal. Mr. Moreton publicly pro 
reſted againſt it beſore it Was iſſued ; and Lord Mansfield, though not 
ſcrupulous to an extreme, ſpeaks of it with horror. It is remarkable 
enough, that the very men who adviſed the proclamation, and who hear 
it arraigned every day borh within. doors and without, are not-daring 
enough to utter one word in its defence; nor have they ventured to take 
the leaſt notice of Mr. Wilkes for diſcharging the perſons apprehendeds 
under it. _ ; 


- 
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e ee ee a mob, not of a 
te. 


When Mr. Wilkes was to be puniſhed, they made no ſcruple about 
the privileges of parliament : and although it was as well known as any 
matter of public record and uninterrupted cuſtom could be, © that the 
members of either Houſe are privileged, except in cafe of treaſon, fe- 
« lony, or breach of peace,” they declared, without heſitation, that 
cc privilege of parliament did not extend to the caſe of a ſeditious libel;” 
and undoubtedly they would have done the fame, if Mr. Wilkes had 
been proſecuted for any her miſdemeanour whatſoever. The miniſtry 
are of a ſudden grown wonderfully careful of privileges, which their 

_ Predeceflors were as ready to invade. The known laws of the land, the 
rights of the ſupject, the ſanctity of charters, and the revetence due to 
our magiſtrates, muſt all give way, without queſtion or reſiſtance, to a 
2 of which no man knows either the origin or the extent. The 
ouſe of Commons judge of their own privileges without appeal; they 
may take offence at the moſt innocent action, and impriſon the perſon 
who offends them during their arbitrary will and pleaſure. The party 
has no remedy; he cannot appeal from their juriſdiction; and if he que- 
ſtions the privilege which he is ſuppoſed to have violated, it becomes an 
aggravation of his offence. Surely this doctrine is not. to be found in 
Magna Charta. If it be admitted without limitation, I affirm that there 
35 neither law nor liberty in this kingdom. We are the ſlaves of the 
Houſe of Commons ; and through them we are the flaves of the King 
and his miniſters. — Anonymous. ; 


* If there be in reality any ſuch law in England as the law of parlia- 
ment, which (under the exceptions ſtated in my letter on privilege), I 
confeſs, after long deliberation, I very much doubt, it certainly is not 
conſtituted by, nor can it be collected from the reſolutions of either 
Houſe, whether enacting or declaratory. I deſire the reader will com- 
pare the above reſolution of the year 1704, with the following of the 3d 
of April 1628,—< Reſolved, That the writ of Habeas Corpus cannot be 

% denied, but ought to be granted to every man that is committed or t 
« detained in priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained by the command of the , 
„King, the Privy Council, or any other, he praying the ſame.” ] 

| 
| 


The Duke was lately appointed Lord Privy Seal. 


A ſuperd villa of Colonel Burgoyne, about this time advertiſed for 
We. | 


6 203. It will by a ſabſequent letter, that the Duke's 
3 222 Fara) fn ths grant. It looks like the hurry and con- 
!ufion of a young highwayman, who takes a few ſhillings, but leaves the 
purſe and watch behind him: — And yet the Duke was an eld offender ! 


d By an intercepted letter from the Secretary of the Treafury, it ap- 
peared, * that the friends of government were to be very actite in 
fupporting the miniſterial nomination of ſheriffs, 


el beg leave to introduce Mr. Horne to the character of the Double 
Dealer. 1 thought they had been better acquainted. —* Another very 
« wrong objection has been made by ſome, who have not taken leiſure 
5 zo diſtinguiſh the characters. The hero of the play (meaning Melle- 
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« font) is a gull, and made a fool, and cheated. —Is every man 2 gull 
« and a fool, that is deceived ?—At that rate, I am afraid the two claſſes 
« of men will be reduced to one, and the knaves themſelves be at a loſs 
« to juſtify their title. But if an open honeſt-hearted man, who has an 
« entire confidence in one whom he takes to be his friend, and who (to' 
% confirm him in his opinion), in all appearance, and upon ſeveral trials. 
« has been ſo; if this man be deceived by the treachery of the other, 
« muſt he of neceſſity commence fool immediately, only becaufe the 
« other has proved a villain ?”— Yes, ſays Parſon Horne; No, ſays Con- 
greve; and he, I think, is allowed to have known ſomething of human 
nature. 


d The very foliloquy of Lord Suffolk before he paſſed the Rubicon. 


© The epitaph would not be ill fuited to the character; at the beſt, it 
is but equivocal, 


f I confine myſelf ſtrictly to ſeamen ;—if any others are preſſed, it is 
a groſs abuſe, which the magiſtrate can and ſhould correct. 


8 There is a certain family in this country, on which nature ſeems to 
have entailed an hereditary baſeneſs of diſpoſition. As far as their hi- 
ſtory has been known, the ſon has regularly improved upon the vices of 
his father, and has taken care to tranſmit them pure and undiminiſhed in- 
to the boſom of his ſucceſſor. In the ſenate, their abilities have confined 
them to thoſe humble, ſordid ſervices in which the ſcavengers of the mi- 
niſtry are uſually employed. But, in the memoirs of private treachery, 
they ſtand firſt and unrivalled. The following ſloꝶꝶ will ſerve to illuſtrate 
the character of this reſpectable family, and to convince the world that 
the preſent poſſeſſor has as clear a title to the infamy of his anceſtors, as 
hie has to their eſtate, It deſerves to be recorded, for the curioſity of the 
fat, and ſhould be given to the public as a warning to every honeſt 
member of ſociety. | 

The preſent Lord Irnham, who is now in the decline of life, lately cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of a younger brother of a family with which he- 
had lived in ſome degree of intimacy and friendſhip. The young man 
had long been the dupe of a moſt unhappy attachment to a common 
proſtitute. His friends and relations foreſaw the conſequences of this 
connection, and did every thing that depended upon them to fave him 
from ruin. But he had a friend in Lord Irnham, whoſe advice rendered 
all their endeavours ineffectual. This —_— letcher, not contented with 
the enjoyment of his friend's miſtreſs, was baſe enough to take advan- 
tage of the paſſions and folly of a young man, and perſuaded him to mar- 
ry her. He deſcended even to 13 the office of father to the proſti- 
tute. He gave her to his friend, who was on the point of leaving the 
kingdom, and the next night lay with her himſelf. | 

Whether the depravity of the human heart can produce any thing 
more baſe and deteſtable than this fact, muſt be left undetermined, un- 
til the ſon ſhall arrive at the father's age and experience, 


h 4. Inſt, 41. 66. 


i Blackſtone, 4. 303- 
k x Ed. III. cap. 8. and 7 Rich, II. cap. 4. 


$ 


j * a 
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« Videtur que le Natute de mainpriſe n'eſt que reherſal del comer 
© ley.“ Bro. Mainp. 61. 


m * There are three points to be conſidered in the conſtruction of all 
&« remedial ſtatutes; the old law, the miſchief, and the remedy ;—that 
« is, how the common law ſtood at the making of the act, what the 
«© miſchief was for which the common law did not provide, and what 


& able. Bailable is in a court of record by the King's juſtices; but re-- 
« pleviſable is by the Sheriff. —Secldon, 3tate Tr. vii. 149. 


c remedy the parliament hath provided to cure this miſchief, It is the N.] 

tt buſineſs of the judges ſo to conſtrue the act, as to ſuppreſs the miſchief 
“ and advance the remedy." —Zlackfone, 1. 87. 

n 2 Hale, P. C. 128. 136. ay 

o Blackſtone, 4. 296. 

1 

P 2 Hale, P. C. ii. 124. AR 

2 

4- Vide ad Inſt. 150. 186—* The word repleviſable never ſignifies bail- 

{ 


r gelden, by N. Bacon, 182, 
parliamentary Hiſtory, i. 82. 
t Parliamentary Hiſtory, ii. 419. 
u Blackſtone, iv. 134+ 
„ It has been the ſtudy of Lord Mansfield, to remove landmarks, 1 


N. B. The Letters of the Alphabet (a, Oc.) refer to the Notes at the 
End of the Volume, 


A, 

AMERICA, Mr. Pitt and Lord Cam- 
den the patrons of, page 20; a 
new office eſtabliſhed tor the buſi- 
neſs of, 21. 

ArMyY, young gentlemen coming 
into it, (aid to be a ſecurity to 
the kingdom from foreign as well 
as domeſtic ſlavery, 34; many of 
our forces in climates unfavour- 
able to Britiſh conſtitutions, 35 
the inſult offered to it, by ap- 
pointing Colonel Luttrell Adju- 
tant-General of Ireland, 167 


BEckroRD, M. his ſumptuous enter- 


tainment at the Manſion-houſe, 


220. 
BzprorD, Corporation of, admit 
ſtrangers to their freedom, to 
ſhake off the tyranny of the Duke 
of Bedford (g), 290; Duke of, a 
letter to his Grace from Junius, 
4; bis feelings nice, if to be 
udged from his reſentments, ib. ; 
what his Grace was, and what 
he might have been, 95; his 
avowal of the ſale of a borough, 
96; accuſed of inſenfibility on 
the loſs of his ſon, ib. ; his Grace 
every way unfortunate, 97; his 
embaſly at Verſailles the firſt im- 
portant part of his hiſtory, ib. ; 
thoſe who are acquainted with 
his Grace's pecuniary character, 
are apt to ſuſpect ſuch ſacrifices 
would not have been made with- 
out ſome private compenſations, 
9$ ; ſtipylations made betwixt 
him and Lord Bute, nd violated, 
id.; behaves to the king in an 
outrageous manner (I), 292 ; ſo- 
licits again the friend{hip of Lord 
' Bute, 98 ; his meaſures to obtain 


INDEX 


BROMFIELD, Mr. fi 


and confirm his power, 99; his 
character vindicated by Sir Wil- 
liam Draper, 105; makes a pub- 
lic diſplay of his inſenſibility on 
the death of his ſon, 114; an an- 
ecdote of his Grace's behaviour 
on this misfortune (u), 293. 


Bexson, Mr. challenged as a jury- 


man, 250. 


BinGLEY, Mr. his impriſonment 


for two years (h), 298. 


BLACKSTONE, Dr. Solicitor to the 


Queen, 61; more ſolicitous to pre- 
ſerve his place than bis reputa- 
tion, ib.; a letter addreſſed to him 
from Junius, 74; charged with 
having delſvered different doc- 
trines in Houſe of Commons, 
from ht he had written in his 
Commentaries, 76 ; that when he 
ſpoke in the Houſe, he never once 
thought of the Commentaries, un- 
til the contradiction was unex- 
pectedly urged, 79; contradicts 
the miniſtry ſometimes as well as 
himſelf, 93. 


BxapsSyaw, Mr. has a penſion ſet- 


tled upon him, 146; affirms that 
every part of Mr. Hine's purchaſe» 
money was paid to Colonel Bur- 
goyne, 127; alintimacy betwixt 
him and Irnham, 260, 

geon, his opi- 


nion in regard o the death of 
George Clark, Who received a 
blow at the ord election 
(k), 289. a 


Brooke, Dr. ſaid to be quartered 


on the ſalary of a patent place, 
purchaſed by Mr., Hine, 126. 


BuCcaRELL1, the Spaniſh Governor 


of Port Egmont, acted in obe- 
dience to his order, 177; if be 
had aRted without it, he deſerved 
death, 180, | ; 
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' ByxGorNE, Colonel, his expences 
at Preſton, 125; the purchaſe mo- 

ney of a patent place ſaid to be 
given him for his ſervice at Preſ- 
ton, 127; no man more tender 
of his reputation, ib. 

Bort, Earl of, his interview with 
the Duke of Bedford (e), 292; 
not of a temper to ary 08 
power, though he retired trom 

employment, 98; ſtipulations 
made betwixt him and the Duke 
of Bedford violated, ib.; treats 

the Duke with contempt, when 
again ſoliciting his friendſhip, ib.; 
forced into the Prince of Wales's 

_ houſehold, contrary to the late 
king's inclination (e), 294- 

CALCRAFT, Mr. when he deter- 
mined to be a patriot, 245. 


Campen, Lord, attributes to the, 


crown a power, in caſe of neceſ- 
fity, to ſuſpend the operation of 
an act of the legiſlature, 24a; 
his doctrine in thiszeſpect con- 
ſidered and refuted, 148; a let- 
ter to his Lordſhip ho Junius, 
281, 
CARLETON-HOUSE,the tutelage and 
dominion of the heir-apparent 
laid there many years ago (e), 


2 
Ca ns I. lived.and died a hypo- 
crite, 53. 
CnakTESs II. a hypocrite, though 
_ of another ſort, 53 
Cnarnau, Lord, introduces the 
Duke of Graftggyon the political 
© ſage, 53; obliged to withdraw 
his name from an adminiſtration 


formed on the credit of it, 34; 


x 


the motive iving the thanks 
of the city t him, 220; an en- 
comium on by Junius, 225. 


CLitrGy, their incapacity to ſit in 
the Houſe of Commons, 88. 

Cox x, Sir Edward, his opinion with 
regard to the power of the Houſe 
of Commons committing for con- 
tempt, 197. 

CoLonits, thoſe of America alie- 
nated from their natural affection 


to the mother-country, 25; re. 
ceive ſpirit and argument from 
the declaration of Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Camden, 21 ; the ſtamp a& 
repealed, and a new mode of 
taxing the colonies invented, ib. ; 
the coloniſts equally deteſt the 
pageantry of a king and the hy- 
pocriſy of a biſhop, 136. 
Commons, Houſe of, the ſituation 
they are reduced to by their vote 
on the Middleſex. election, 87; 
ſaid to have transferred their gra- 
titude from their parents to their 
benefactors, 134; have aſſumed 
an authority equal to an act of 
the legiſlature, 139; have trans- 
ferred the right of election from 
the collective to the repreſenta- 
tive body, ib. ; they are only in- 
terpreters to convey the ſenſe of 
the people to the crown, 157; 
did not dare to affert their own- 
dignity, when groſsly attacked, 
161; would beſt conſult their 


dignity, by appealing to the laws,. 


when they are offended, 192. 


CoRs1ca would never have been in- 


vaded, if the Britiſh court had in- 


terpoſed with dignity. and firm-. 


nels,'c6. _ 


CROMWELL, Oliver, with all bis 


crimes, had the ſpirit of an Eng- 


liſhman, 184; an expreſſion of 


his in the time of Charles I. 217. 
CUMBERLAND, the late Duke of, 
in his time parliamentary influ-. 


ence prevailed leaſt in the army, 


34- 
D. 


Dior Ex, Mr. becomes a candidate 


for the county of Middleſex, 45. 
Dopp, Captain, applied to Captain 


Garth for the aſſiſtance of his 


guard, to reſcue General Ganſel, 
rat. 

DR AER, Sir Willam, his defence. 
of the Marquis of Granby againſt 
the charges of Junius, 25; his let- 
ter to Junius, 32; refers him to 


the united voice of the army, and 


all Germany, for inſtances of the 


military ſkill and capacity of the 


Marquis of Granby, 33; his an- 


cuſed of making a\traffic of the 
royal favour, 36; another letter 
to ſunius, 39: his anſwer to a 
queſtion of Junius, iÞ. : to Ju- 
nius, 101; complains of the aſ- 
ſertiou of Junius, that he had ſold 
the companions of his ſucceſs, 1b. ; 
that it is a malicious falſehcod, 
and bids the writer ſtand forth, 
and avow the charge, ib. ; ap- 
peals to the gentlemen to whom 
he had made application in this 
affair, ib. ; to Junius, 105; that 
he has read his letter to the Duke 
of Bedford with horror and aſto- 
niſhment, wherein an affectionate 
father is upbraided with the loſs 
of an only and moſt amiable ſon, 
Tos, 106; that Junius goes wan- 
tonly out of his way to torment 
_ declining age, 106; he is called 
upon to prove the Duke's ava- 
rice, before he makes his haſty 
and wicked concluſions, ib.; but 
if an ambaſſador loves money too 
much, is this a proof that he has 


ſwer on his ing tera 35: ac- 


taken any to betray his country ? 


108; Sir William's account of the 
miniſterial quarrels,, 107; that 

the Duke, however potent as he 
is, is amenable to juſtice, and the 
Parliament is the high and ſolemu 
tribunal, ib. 


E. 

Ertrs, Mr. Welbore, whether he 
makes or ſuppreſſes a motion, is 
ſure of his diſgrace, 155. 

ExPULSION from the Houte of Com- 
mons, whether it creates incapa- 
city of being re- elected, 80 et 
ſeq.; Mr. Walpole's caſe cunſi- 

© dered as a precedent, 82. 

EyRE, John, bailed by Lord Mans. 
field, 258; this affair ſtated and 
examined according to the fta- 
tutes in ſuch caſes, 277. 


| F. 

FzLrowny, whether or not bailable, 
264; the ſtatutes relative to bail 
in criminal matters, ſtateg in due 
order, 266, * 


* 
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Foorx, Mr. ſurgeon; his evidence 
on the trial of M*Quirk (k), 289 


G. 

CAME-LAWS oppreflive to the ſub- 
ject, 257. 

GaxsEL, General, his reſcue from 
the bailiffs, near the Tilt-yard in 
St. James's Park, 117; he ſoli- 
cited a corporal and other ſoldiers 
to aſſiſt him in making his eſcape, 
121. . | 

GarTHn, Captain, declined appear- 

ing himſelf, but ſtood aloof, while 

__ Captain Dodd took upon him to 
order out the king's guard to re- 
ſcue General Ganſel, 121. 

GIs BoRNx, Colonel, a regiment faid 
to be ſold to him, 32; Colonel 
Draper reſigned it to him for his 
half-pay, 37; accepts of a pen- 

ſion for the government of Kin- 
ſale (d), 297. 

GRAFTON, Duke of, upon what 
footing he firſt took, and ſoon af- 
ter reſigned the office of Secre- 
tary of State (a), 288; the only 
act of mercy to which he adviſed 

his ſovereign, received with diſ- 
approbation, 42; his eſtabliſh- 
ment of a new tribunal, 43. 44; 
one fatal mark fixed on every 
meaſure wherein he is concerned, 
44; a ſingular inſtance of youth 
without ſpirit, 45 ; obliged either 
to abandon a uleful partiſan, or 
to protect a felon from public 
Juſtice, 46; accuſed of balancing 
his non-executign of the laws 
with a breach e conſtitutian, : 
48; the ſeati r. Luttrell in 
the Houſe of Commons, entails on 
poſterity the immediate effects of 
his adminiſtratior, 49; in his 
ſyſtem of governmeat, he addre(- 
ſes himſeh ſimply to the touch, 

52; his character, confidered as 

a ſubject, of curious ſpeculation, 

ib. ; reſemblance thereof to that 

of his royal progenitors, 53; at 
his ſetting out, a patriot of no un- 
promiling expectations, ib. ; has 
many compenſations to make in 


the cloſet for his former friend= 


— —— — — — — — 
= 


* 


ſhip with Mr. Wilkes, 54; his 
union by marriage not imprudent 
in a political vie w, 55; his Grace's 
public conduct as a miniſter, the 


- counterpart of his private hiſtory, 


ib.; in the whole courſe of his 
life, a ſtrange endeavour to unite 
contradictions, 60 ; his inſult on 
public decorum at the Opera- 
houſe, 61; his reaſons for deſert- 


ing his friends, ib. ; bis political 


infant ſtate, childhood, puberty, 
and manhocd, 62; if his Grace's 
abilities had been able to keep 
pace with the principles of his 
heart, he would have been a for- 
midable miniſter, 63; the people 
find a reſource in the weakneſs 
of his underſtanding, ib.; charged 
with being the leader of a ſervile 
adminiſtration, collected from the 
deſerters of all parties, 64; his 
coyneſs in rejecting Mr. Vaugh- 
an's propoſals, is ſaid to reſemble 
the termagant chaſtity of a prude, 
125; is called upon to tell the 
price of the patent purchaſed by 
Mr. Hine, ib. ; will he dare, ſays 
Junins, to proſecute Vaughan, 
whilft he is ſetting up the royal 

tronage to auction? (2) 294; 
in his public character, has in- 


jured every ſubject in the em- 


pire, 142; the event of all the 
facrifices he made to Lord Bute's 
patronage, ib.; at the moſt ac- 
tive period of life obliged to quit 
the buſy ſcene, and conceal him- 


ſelf from the world, ib. ; the ne- 
glect of the {ſion and re- 


monſtrances of his original 


plan of 1 143; was 


contented with pronouncing Co- 
lonel Luttrell's panegyric, 166; 
is reſtored to his rank under the 
royal ſtandard, 200; is acknow- 
ledged by Junius, to have great 
intrinſic merit, but is cautioned 
not to value it too highly, ib.; 
in vain would his Majeſty have 
looked round ſor a more conſum- 
mate character, 201; he remem- 
berswith'gratitude how the Duke 
— his morals to the 
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neceſſity of his ſervice, 202; the 
abundance of merit in the Duke 
to ſecure the favour of his ſove- 
reign, ib. ; a ſtriking peculiarity 
in his character, 204 ; his Grace's 
re- appointment in the cabinet au- 
nounced to the public by the omi- 
nous return of Lord Bute, 205; 
in whatever meaſure concerned, 
he makes the government of the 
beſt of princes contemptible and 
ridiculous, 1b. ; his baſeneſs af. 
firmed to be the cauſe of greater 
miſchief to England than even 
the unfortunate ambition of Lord 
Bute, 226; to what enormous ex- 
ceſſes the influence of the crown 
has conducted his Grace, without 
a ſpark of perſonal reſolution, 
232; in what a hopeful condition 
he delivered the navy to his ſuc- 
ceſſor, 234; the navy beivg in 
great want of timber, a warrant 
was made out to cut timber in 
Whittlebury foreſt, where the 
Duke 1s hereditary ranger, 235; 
his Grace's perſecution of the de- 


puty- ſurveyor, for attempting to 


cut down the trees when he ha 
pened not to have the warrant in 
his pocket, ib. ; the Duke aſſert- 


ed upon his honour, that in the 


grant the property bf the timber 

is veſted in the rarger, ib. ; the 

very reverſe affirmed to be the 

truth, ib. ; yet the oaks keep their 
ground, the king is defrauded, and 
the navy ſuffers; all this to ap- 
peaſe the Duke of Grafton, 236; 
the mortification he received on 

the defeat of Sir James Lowther, 
359 his expedition in baſtening 

the grant to transfer the Duke of 
Portland's property to Sir James 
Lowther, 261, | 


GranBY, Lord, accuſed: of accu. 


mulating in his own perſon and 
family a number of lucrative em- 
ployments, 22 ; his cares confined 
to filling up vacancies, 23; praiſed 
and vindicated by Sir William 
Draper againſt the charges of Ju- 
nius, 25; the united voice of the 


army, and all Germany, will tell. 


of 
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inſtances of his military ſkill and 
capacity, 33; his reputation is 
ſaid by Jumus to have ſuffered 
more by his friends than his ene- 
mies, 37. 

GRENVILLE, Mr. at any rate to be 
diftrefled, becauſe he was mini- 
ſter, 20; vindicated from ſome re- 
flectious thrown out againſt him 
in a pamphlet written in defence 
of Sir William Blackſtone, 75; 
receives chaſtiſement frem the 
chair in the Houſe of Commons, 


19: = 


HaxLtzy, Mr. thelintereſt of go- 
vernment in the tity ſaid to be 
committed to him, 205. 

Haxavy the Eighth, by the ſubmiſ- 
ſion of his parliament, as abſolute 
as Lewis the Fourteenth, 184. 

Ha wr, Sir Edward, this country 
highly indebted to him, 23. 

HilsBOROUGH, Earl of, called forth 


to govern America, 21; bis mea- 


ſures cenſured, ib. 

Hine, Mr. a patent purchaſed by 
him, 125 ; the price at which the 
place was knocked down, 127. 

Horne, Mr. his unfortunate en- 
deavours in ſupport of the nomi- 

nation of ſheriffs, 206; in his prin- 
ciples already a biſhop, ib.; his 
letter to Junius, 20); it is the 
reputation gained under this ſig- 
nature which draws from bim a 
reply, ib.; that he is ready to lay 
down his life in oppoſition to the 
miniſterial meaſures, 208; that 
he did not ſolicit one vote in fa- 
vour of Mefirs Plumbe and Kirk- 
man, ib.; a letter to him from 
Jars 209; accuſed of having 
old himſelf to the miniſtry, from 
his own letters, 210; his mode 
of attack on Mr. Wilkes cenſured, 
ib. ; is blamed for introducing the 
name of a young lady into the 
rewſpapers, 211; is charged with 
having duped Mr. Oliver, ib. ; 
another letter to Junius, ib. ; 
charges him with inconſiſtency 
and ſelf.contradiction, 212; that 
be feels no reluctance to attack 


the character of any man, 213; 
that the darknefs in which he 
thinks himſelf ſhrouded, has not 
concealed him, 216; reflections 
on the tendency of Junius's prin- 
ciples, 217; that Mr. Wilkes did 
commiffion Mr. Thomas Walpole 
to ſolicit a penfion for him, 218; 
that, according to Junius, Mr. 
Wilkes ought to hold the ſtrings 
of his benefactors purſes © ſo long 
as he continues to be a thorn 
in the king's fide,” 219; that 
the leaders of the oppoſition re- 
fuſed to ſtipulate certain points 
for the public, in cafe they ſhould 
get into adminiſtration, ib.; a 
letter in reply to Mr. Horne, 221; 
is Charged with changing the 
terms of Junius's propefition, 
when he ſuppoſes him to affert 
it would be impoſſible for any 
man to write in the newſpapers, 
and not to be diſcovered, 223; 
that he deals in fiction, and there- 
fore naturally appeals to the evi- 
dence of the poets, ib. ; is allowed 
a degree of merit which aggra- 
vates his guilt, 224; his furious 
perſecuting zeal has by gentle 
degrees ſoftened into moderation, 
225; ſhameful for him who has 
lived in friendſhip with Mr. 
Wilkes, to reproach him for fail- 
ings naturally connected with de- 
ſpair, 227. 
Hunz, Mr. his treatment of 
the Duke of Bedford on the courſe 
at Litchfield (h) 292. 


1 | 
IRELAND, the people of, have been 
uniformly plundered and oppreſ- 


ſed, 135. 
Ia NnHAu, Lord, father of Colone 
Luttrell (g) 301. * 


Jupcs, one may be honeſt enough 
in the deciſion of private cauſes, 
yet a traitor to the public, 23. 

Jowrvs, letter from, to the Printer 
of the Public Advertiſer, on the 
ſtate of the nation, and the diffe- 
rent departments of the ſtate, 17; 


to Sir William Draper, 28 ;-ap= 


proves of Sir William's ſpirit in 
giving his name to the public, 


* — . „ 


| but that it was a proof of nothing 


| - bur ſpirit, ib. 29; requires ſome 
inſtances of the military ſkill and 

4 capacity of Lord Granby, 29; 
puts ſome queries to Sir William, 

as to his own conduct, 31; called 

upon by Sir William to give his 

real name, 32; another letter to 

Sir William Draper. 37 ; Explains 
Sir William's bargain with Co- 

lone! Giſborne, 38; letter to Sir 

William Draper, 40; declares 

himſelf to be a plain unlettered 

man, ib.; calls upon Sir William 

to Fuſtify his declaration of the 

fovereign's having done an act in 

his favonr, contrary to law, 41; 

takes his leave of Sir William, 

ib.; letter to the Duke of Graf. 

ton. ib.; that the only act of 

® mercy to which the Dake advi- 
fed his Majeſty, meets with diſ- 

- approbation, 42; that it was ha- 
- zarding too much to interpoſe 
the ſtrength of prerogative be- 
tween ſuch a felon as M*Quirk 
and the juſtice of his country, ib. ; 
the pardoning of this man, and 
the reaſons alleged for ſo doing, 
conbdered, 44; to the Duke of 
Grafton, ih. ; that one fatal mark 

- feems to he fixed on every mea- 
ſure of his Grace, whether in a 
perſonal or political character, 
ib.; that a certain miniſterial 
writer does not defend the mini- 
ſter gs to the pardoning M*Quirk 
upon his own principles, 45; that 
his Grace can beſt tell for which 
of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities he 
firſt honoured him with his friend 
ſhip, 46; to Mr. Edward Weſton, 
47; a citation from his pamphlet 
in defence of the pardoning of 
M*Quirk, with remarks, ib. ; to 
the Duke of Grafton, 48; that 
his Grace was at firſt ſcrupulous 
of even exerciſing thoſe powers 
with which the executive power 
of the legiſlature is inveſted, ib. ; 
that he reſerved the proofs of his 
intrepid ſpirit for trials of greater 


Ly 
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hazard, 49; that he balanced the right 
non- execution of the laws with a ot * 
breach of the conſtitution, ib. ; * 
to the Duke of Grafton, 52, that gn 
his Grace addreſſes himſelf ſimply "_ 
to the touch, ib. ; his character 5 
reſembles that of his royal an- 5 x 
ceſtors, 53 ; to the Duke of Graf. m 


ton. 63; if his Grace's talents try. 


could keep pace with the prin- oY 
ciples of his heart, he would nave _ ; 
been a moſt formidable minifter, fo 
. tb. ; that he became the leader of ya 
an adminiſtration collected from Lek 
the deſerters of all parties, 65; 71 
to the Printer of the Public Ad- 410 
vertiſer, 68; the queſtion ariſing nj 
from Mr. Wilkes's expulſion, and 8 
the appointment of Mr. Luttrell, ; 
attempted to be ſtated with ju- — 
ſtice and preciſion, ib. 69; the 0 
expulſion of Mr. Walpole and his lef 
re- election, how far a caſe in 15 
point, 50: to Sir William Black- — 
ſtone, 74; a certain pamphlet * 
written in defence of Sir Wil- P, 
liam's conduct, conſidered, 75; | 
Mr. Grenville and Sir William ” 
Meredith vindicated from ſome a 


aſperſions in this pamphlet, ib. 
76; that a certain writer who 
defends the proceedings with re- f 
gard to the Middleſex election, 
only quotes ſuch part of Mr. 
Walpole's caſe, as ſeems to ſuit f 
his purpoſe, 85, 86; that the * 
Houſe meant to declare Mr. Wal- 
pole's incapacity aroſe from the 
crimes he had committed, 86; 
they alſo declared the other can- 
didate not duly elected, 87; ex- 
planation of ſome paſſages in the 
laſt letter, 90; to the Duke of 
Bedford, 94; that he has loſt 
much real authority and im- 
portance, 95 ; the degree of judg- 
ment he has ſhown in carrying 
his own ſyſtem into execution, 
97; the importance of his em- 
baſſy to the court of Verſailles, 
ib.; the meaſures he took to ob- 
tain and confirm his power, 99 ; 
to Sir William Draper, 103 ; that 
after having attacked Junius un- 


FFP 


right to know him under any 
other, ib.; that Sir William was 
appointed Colonel to a regiment 
greatly out of his turn, 404; Ju- 
nius thinks it by no means ne- 
ceſſary he ſhould be expoſed to 
the reſentment of the worſt and 
moſt powerful men in this coun- 
try, ib.; Sir William ſtill conti- 
nues to be a- fatal friend, 108; 
he conſiders nothing in the cauſe 
he adopts but the difficulty of de- 
fending it, 10g ; he may reſt aſ- 
ſured the Duke of Bedford laughs 
with equal indifference at Juni- 
us's reproaches and Sir Willam's 
diſtreſs avout him, 1 ro; admit» 
ting the ſingle inſtance of his 
Grace's generolity, the public 
may perhaps demand ſome other 
proofs of his munificence, ib. ; 
though there was no, document 
leſt of any treaſonable negotia- 
tion, yet the conduct and known 
temper of the miniſter carried an 
internal evidence, ib.; to the 
Printer of the Public Advertiſer, 
112; Junius applauds the ſpirit 
with which a lady has paid the 
debt of gratitude to her benefac- 
tor, 1b. ; this ſingle benevolent 
action is perhaps the more con- 
ſpicuous, from ſtanding alone, ib.; 
to the Printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiſer, 116; the preſent mini- 
ſtry ſingularly marked by their 


fortune as their crimes, ib, ; they 


ſeem determined to perplex us 
with the multitude of their of- 
fences, ib.; a Major-General of 
the army arreſted for a conſider- 
able debt, and reſcued by a ſer- 
Jeant and ſome private ſoldiers, 
I17; that this is a wound given 
to the law, and ro remedy ap- 
plied, ib.; the main queſtion is, 
how the miniſtry have ated on 
this occaſion, 118; the aggra- 
vating circumſtances of this af- 
fair, 1b.; that the regiments of 
guards, as a corps, are neither 
good ſubjects nor good ſoldiers, 


119; the marching regiments 
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der that character, he had no 


the braveſt troops in the world, 
ib. ; to the Printer of the Public 
Advertiſer, 124; that he admits 
the claim of Modeſbus in the Ga- 
zetteer, ib.; that Modeſtus hav- 
ing inſinuated that the offenders 
in the reſcue may ſtill be brought 
to a trial, any attempt to pre- 
judge the cauſe would be highly 
improper, ib.; if the gentlemen 
whole conduct is in queſtion, are 
not brought to a trial, the Duke 
of Grafton ſhall hear from him 
again, ib. ; leaves it to his coun» 
trymen to determine whether he 
is moved by male volence, or ani- 
mated by a juſt purpoſe of obtain- 
ing a ſatisfaction to the laws of 
the country, 125; to his Grace 
the Duke of Grafton, ib.; Junius 
gives his Grace credit for his diſ- 


- cretion,inrefuſins Mr. Vaughan's 


propoſals, ib. ; aſks what was the 
price of Mr, Hine's patent, ib. ; 
and whether the Duke dares to 
complain of an attack upon his 
own honour, while he is ſelling 
the favours of the crown, 126; 
to his Grace the Duke of Graſton, 
ib.; Junius is ſurpriſed“at the 
ſilence of his Grace's friends to 
the charge of having Told a pa- 
tent-place,ib.; the price at which 
the place was knocked down, ib. 
127; that there is none of all his 
Grace's friends hardy enough to 
deny the charge 127 that Mr. 
Vaughan's offer amounted to a 
high miſdemeanor, 128; the ; ts 
nion of a learned judge on this 
matter (z) 294; to the Printer 
of the Public Advertiſer, 128; 
Junius ſuppuſes a well- intention- 
ed prince aſking advice for the 
happineſs of his ſubjects, 1293 


. and an honeft man, when per- 


mitted to approach a king, in 
what terms he would addreſs his 
ſovereign, ib. ; he ſeparates the 
amiable prince from the folly and 
treachery of his ſervants, 130; 
and that the king ſhould diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt his own dignity 
and what ſerves only to promote 
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| the intereſt and ambition of a mi- 


niſter, ib.; that he ſhould with- 
draw his confidence from all par- 


ties, and conſult his own under- 
ſtanding, ib. ; that there is an o- 


Tiginal bias in his education, 131; 


thbat a little perſonal motive was 


able to remove the ableſt ſervants 


of the crown, ib.; that Mr. 


Wilkes, though he attacked the 


favourite, was unworthy of a 


_ King's perſonal reſentment, 132; 


that the deſtruction of one man 


has been for years the ſole object 


of government, ib.; that his mi- 
niſters have forced the ſubjects 


from wiſhing well to the cauſe f 
rogative, 152; to the Printer of 


one man to unite with him in 


their own, 133; that nothing leſs 
than a repeal of a certain reſolu- 


tion, can heal the wound given 
to the conſtitution, ib.; if an Eng- 
liſh king be hated or deſpiſed, he 
muſt be unhappy, ib. ; that the 
prince takes the ſenſe of the ar- 
my from the conduct of the 
guards, as he does that of the 

Mlle from the repreſentations 


"of the miniſtry, 137; that the 


Houſe of Commons have attri- 
buted to their own vote an au- 


- thority equal to an act of the le- 


giſlature, 139; to the Dake of 
Grafton, 141; in his public cha- 
rater, he has injured every ſub- 
ject of the empire, 142; at the 
moſt active period of lite, he muſt 
quit the buſy ſcene, and conceal 
himſelf from the world, ib. ; that 
the neglect of the remonttrances 
and petitions was part of his ori- 
ginal plan of government, 143; 
the ſituation in which he aban- 
doned his royal maſter, ib. ; that 
he either differed from his col- 
leagues, or thought the admini- 
ſtration no longer tenible, 145; 
that he began with betraying the 
people, and concluded with be- 
traying the king, ib. ; Junins 
takes leave of the Duke, 147; 
to the Printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiſer, 148; the king's anſwer 
to the city remonirance con- 


ſidered, ib. ;* the grievances of 
the people aggravated by inſults, 


149 if any part of the repreſen. 


tative body be not choſen by the 
people, that part vitiates and cor. 


rupts the whole, 1b. ; inſtead of 


an anſwer to the petition, his 
majeſty pronounces his own pa- 


- negyric, 150; whether the re. 
monſtrance be or be not injurious |: 
to the parhament, is the very 


queſtion between the parliament 


and the people, 151; the city of 


London has not defired the king 


to aſſume a power placed in o- 
ther hands, ib. ; they call upon 


him to make uſe of his royal pre- 


the Public Advertifer, 1b. ; that 
the king's anſwer to the city re- 
monſtrance, is only the ſentiments 
of the miniſter, ib. ; the conſe- 
—_ however, materially af- 
ect his majeſty's honour, 153; 
he ſhould never appear but in an 
amiable light to his ſubjects, ib. ; 
his majeſty introduced too often 
in the preſent reign to act for or 
defend his ſervants, 155; an ap- 
peal to his majeſty's judgment, 
156; addreſſes from parliament 


conſidered as a faſhionable un- 


meaning formality, ib.; the con- 
ſequences of them conſidered, 
when ſuppoſed to mean what 
they profets, ib.; to the Printer 
of the Public Advertiſer, 157; 
while parliament was fitting, it 
would neither have been ſafe nor 
regular to offer any opinion con- 
cerning their proceedings, ib.; 


- we had a right to expect ſome- 
thing from their prudence, and 


ſomething from their fears, 158; 
the majority of the Houſe ot 
Lords join with the other Houſe, 
160; they would hardly have 
yielded ſo much to the other 
Houſe, without the certainty of 
a compenſation, 161; the Houſe 
of Commons did nat vindicate 
their own dignity, when grob>iy 
attacked, 162; the bulineſs of 


the ſeſſion after voting the ſup- 
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plies, and ſettling the Middleſex 


election, 163; the ſituation of 
the king after the prorogation of 
parliament, I64 ; to Lord North, 
166; the honour of rewarding 
Mr. Luttrell's ſervices reſerved 
for his Lordſhip, ib. ; is called up- 
on to tell who adviſed the king 
to appoint Colonel Luttrell Ad- 


* jutant-General to the army of 


Ireland, 167 ; ſome ſecret purpoſe 
in view by ſuch an appointment, 
ib. ; to Lord Mansfield, 168; 
the danger of writing to his Lord. 
ſhip, as he hecomes party and 


judge, ib. ; a tribute paid to his 


Scotch fincerity, 1b. ; that he con- 
ſoles himſelf for the loſs of a fa- 
vourite family, by reviving the 
maxims of their government, 169; 
that his maxims of juriſprudence 
direct his interpretation of the 
Jaws, and treatment of juries, 170; 
that the court of King's Bench 
becomes thereby a court of equi- 
ty, 1713 his conduct with regard 
to Bingley's affair, ib. ; that he 
invades the province of a jury in 
the matter of libel, 172; that his 
charge to the jury, in the proſe- 
cution againſt Almon and Wood- 
fall, contradicted the higheſt le- 
gal authorities, ib. ; that he or- 
dered a ſpecial juryman to be ſet 
aſide, without any legal objec- 
tion, 173; is accuſed of having 
done great miſchiefs to this coun- 
try as a miniſter, 174; to the 


Printer of the Public Advertiſer, 


176; violence and oppreſſion at 
home ſupported by treachery and 
ſubmiſſion abroad, 177; the plan 
of domeftic policy from his ma- 
jeſty's acceſſion to the throne, 
engroſſes all the attention of his 
ſervants, ib. ; the expedition of 
the Spaniards againſt Port Eg- 
mont, ib. ; his majeſty's ſhip de- 
tained in port above twenty days, 
178; the king's ſpeech, Nov. 
1770, conſidered, ib.; if the ac- 
tual fituation of Europe be con- 
ſidered, when the affair of Port 


Egmont happened, the treachery 


5 


'of the king's ſervants muſt appear 


in the ſtrongeſt colours, 181; a 
moſt favourable opportunity loſt, 
id. ; the materials of a fable from 
the affair of Port Egmont, ib. ; 
to the Printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiſer, 186; nothing now to be 
apprehended from prerogative, 


dut much from undue influence, 


187; our political climate ſe- 
verely altered, 188; the nature 
and origin of privileges traced 
and conſidered, 190; to the Print- 
er of the Public Advertiſer, 197 ; 
an extract from the journals of 
the Houſe of Commons, 198; a 
queſtion or two put thereupon to 
the advocates for privilege, ib. ; 
to the Duke of Grafton, 200; 
that his majeſty would in vain 
have looked round the kingdom 
for a character ſo conſummate as 
his Grace's, 201; that his Grace 
did not neglet the magiſtrate, 
while he flattered the man, 202 ; 
that he has merit in abundance 
to recommend him to the ſove- 
reign, ib.; that he has* never 
formed a friendſhip which has 
not been fatal to the object of 
It, 204; the ſervices he has done 
his maſter, have been faithfully 
recorded, ib. ; bis Grace's re-ap- 
pointment to a ſeat in the cabi- 


net, how announced to the pub- 


lic, 205; the Duke is the pillow 
on which Junius propoſes to reſt 
all his reſentments, 206; to the 
Rev. Mr. Horne, 209; from Mr. 
Horne's own letters, he is ſuppo- 
ſed to have fold himſelf to the 
miniſtry, ib. ; in order to gratify 


his perſonal hatred to Mr. Wilkes, 


that he ſacrificed the cauſe of the 
country as far as was in his power, 
210; when the public expected 
diſcoveries, highly intereſting to 
the community, from Mr. Horne, 
what a pitiful detail was pro- 
duced, ib. ; he has ſo little power 
to do miſchief, that it is much to 
be queſtioned if the miniſtry will 
adhere to the promiſes they may 


have made him, 1b. ; to the Rev. 
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Mr. Horne, 221; if any coarſe 
expreſſions have eſcaped Junius, 
he agrees they are unfit for his 
pen, but that they may not have 
been improperly applied, 222; 
upon Mr. Horne's terms, there is 
no danger in being a patriot, 224; 
by what gentle degrees his per- 
ſecuting zeal has ſoftened into 
moderation, 225; an high enco- 
mium on Lord Chatham, ib. ; 
what excuſe can Mr. Horne make 
for labouring to promote ſuch a 
conſummately bad man as Mr. 
Wilkes to a ſtation of ſuch truſt 
and importance, 227 ; the beſt 


of princes not diſpleaſed with the 


abuſe thrown upon his oſtenſible 
miniſters, 228; to the Duke of 
Grafton, 232; that he has done 
as much miichief to the commu- 
nity as Cromwell would have 
done, had he been a coward, ib. ; 
the enormous exceſſes through 
which court-influence has ſafely 
conducted his Grace, without a 
Tay of real underſtanding, ib. ; 
it is like the univerſal paſſport of 
an ambaſſador, ib. ; his majeſty 
in want of money, and the navy 
in want of timber, 234; a war- 
rant made out for cutting down 
any trees in Whittlebury Foreſt, 
of which the Duke is hereditary 
ranger, 235 ; his Grace's beha- 
viour on this occaſion, 1b.; to 
the Livery of London, 237; that 
the election of their chief magi- 
ſtrate was a point in which every 
member of the community was 
intereſted, ib.; the queſtion to 
thoſe who mean fairly to the li- 
berty of the people, lies within a 
very narrow compals, ib.; Mr. 
Naſh's character confidered, as a 


magiſtrate and a public man, ib. ; 


he cannot alter his conduct, with- 


out confefling that he never act- 


ed upon principle of any kind, 
238 ; to the Printer of the Pub- 


lic Advertiſer, 239; Junius la- 


ments the unbappy differences 


which have ariſen among the 


friends of the people, ib.; the in- 
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ſidious partizan who foments the 
diſorder, ſees the fruit of his in- 
duſtry ripen beyond his hopes, 
ib. ; that Mr, Wilkes has no re- 
ſource but in the public favour, 
240; that Mr. Sawbridge has 
ſhown himſelf poſſeſſed of that 
republican firmne(s which the 
times require, 241; the right of 
prefling founded originally upon 
a neceſſity which ſuperſedes all 
argument, 242; the deſigns of 
Lord Mansfield ſubtle, effectual, 
and ſecure, 243, 244; we ſhould 
not reject the ſervices of friend- 
ſhip of any man, becauſe he dif- 
fers from us in a particular opi- 
nion, 244; patriotiſm, it ſeems, 
may be improved by tranſplant» 
ing, 245; Junius defended in three 
material points, 256; charges 
Lord Mansfield with doing what 
was illegal, in bailing Eyre, 288; 
engages to make good his charge, 
259; to the Duke of Grafton, ib.; 
the miſerable depreſſion of his 
Grace, when almoſt every man 
in the kingdom was exulting in 
the defeat of Sir James Lowther, 
260; that he violates his own 
rules of decorum, when he does 
not inſult the man whom he has 
betrayed, ib. ; to Lord Chief- 
Juſtice Mansfield, 262, Junius 
undertakes to prove the charge 
againſt his Lordſhip, ib. ; that 
the ſuperior power of bailing for 
ſclony, claimed by the Court of 
King's Bench, has only the nega- 
tive aſſent of the legiſlature, 263; 
that a perſon pofitively charged 
with feloniouſly ſtealing, and ta- 
ken with the ſtolen goods upon 
him, is not ba:lable, 264; autho- 
rities quoted to ſupport this opi- 
nion, 265; the ſeveral ſtatutes 
relative to bail in criminal caſes, 
ſtated in due order, ib. ; the law, 
as (tated, applied to the caſe of 
John Eyre, who was committed 
for felony, 277; to the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Camden, 281 ; Ju- 
nius calls upon his Lordſhip to 
Rand forth in defence of the laws 
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of his country, ib; extract of a plan, to enlarge the power of the 
letter from Junius to Mr. Wilkes, crown, ib.; that he labours to 
282. contract the power of the jury. 

ä 170, 172; that inſtead of poſi- 

LicoONIER, Lord, the army taken tive rules, by which acourt ſhould 
from him, much againſt his in- be determined, he has introduced 


clination, 31. his own unſettled notions of equi- - 
LonDoN, City of, has given an ex- ty, 170, 172; his conduct in te- 


ample in what manner a king of gard to Bingley's confinement 
this country ſhould be addreficd, and releaſe, 171; his charge to 


the jury in caſes of libel, contra- - 


149. 
LoTTERY, the worſt way of raiſing dicts the higheſt legal authorities, 


money upon the people, 20. 172; his Lordſhip reminded of the 


LoYALTY, what it is, 17. name of Benſon, 173; charged 
LUTTRELL, Mr. patronized by the with doing much miſchief to this 


Duke of Grafton with ſucceſs, 49; country, as a miniſter, 174; the 


the aſſertion, that two-thirds of ſuſpicious applauſe given by him 


the nation approve of his admiſ= to Lord Chatham, 249 ; the doc- - 


ſion into parliament, cannot be trine he delivers to a jury, ib. ; 


maintained nor confuted by ar- his reaſons for challenging a ju- 


gument, 60; the appointment of, ryman, 250; accuſed of endea- - 


invades the foundations of the vouring to ſcreen the king's bro- 


laws themſelves, 66; a ſtrain of ther, 251; charged by Junius for / 


proſtitution in his character ad- bailing a man not bailable by the 


mired for its ſingularity, 166. laws of England, 258. 


LyNN, burgeſſes of, re-elet Mr. MceasuRet, and not men, the com- 
Walpole, after being expelled, mon cant of affected moderation 
70. (q) 2933 a quotation from Pope 


M. ou this ſubject, ib. 


MQuirx, the king's warrant for Mipprzskx, the election for, at- 


his pardon (k) 288; the par- tended with one favourable con- 
doning of him much blamed, and ſequence for the people, 30; the 


the reaſons alleged for ſo doing, queſtion in this affair is, Whether, . 


refuted, 43. N by the law of parliament, expul- 
MaNniLtLa ranſom diſhohourably ſion alone creates a diſqualifica- - 


given up, 29; the miniſters ſaid, tion, 69; as a fact, bighly injuri- 


to be defirons to do juſtice in ous to the rights of the people; 
this affair, but their efforts in and as a precedent, one of the 
vain, 36. moſt dangerous (c) 291. 
MansFIELD, Lord, extracts from MinisTERs, to be acquainted with 
his ſpeech in the court of King's the merit of, we need only ob- 
Bench, in regard to the offer of ſerve the condition of the people, 
money made by Vaughan to the 18; the miſconduct of, has pro- 
Duke of Grafton, for the rever= duced a ſudden and extraordinary 
fion of a place (z) 294; a tribute change within theſe few years in 
paid by Junius to his Scotch ſin- Great Britain, ib. ; the conduct 
cerity, 168; that his Lordſhip and character, not the deſcription - 
had ſome original attachments of miniſters, the cauſe of national 


which he took every opportunity calamities, 29 ; the miniſter who 


to acknowledge, 169; is charged by corruption invades the freedom 
with reviving the maxims of go= of election, and the ruffian who 
vernment of his favourite family, by open violence deſtroys that 


ib. ; that he follows an uniform. freedom, embarked in the ſame - 


0 


- 


* 


* 
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* bottom, 423 he is the tenant of 
the day, and has no intereſt in 
the inheritance, 157, 


MovesTvus charges Junius with ab- 


ſurdity in his writings, 113; can- 
not diſtinguiſh between a ſarcaſm 
and a contradiction, ib. ; is ac- 
cuſed of miſquoting what Junius 
fays of conſcience, and making 
the ſentence ridiculous, by mak- 
ing it his own, 114. t 
MusGRAve, Dr. his firmneſs and 


integrity on his examination be- 


fore the Houſe of Commons, 16 1. 


: a N. : 

Nasn, Mr. his behaviour as a ma- 
+ giſtrate and a public man, con- 
ſidered, 237. 


NATION, when the ſafety of it is 


at ſtake, ſuſpicion is a ſufficient 
ground for inquiry, 17. 

Nokrz, Lord, Chancellor of the 
— Exchequer, 19; is wafned to 
think ſeriouſly, before he in- 
creaſes the public debt, ib.; the 
palm of miniſterial firmneſs tranſ- 
ferred to his Lordſhip, x47 ; his 
boaſted firmneſs and conſiſtency, 

- 755; had the means in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, of reducing all the four 


per cents at once, 163; had the 
honour of rewarding Mr. Lut- 


trell's ſervices, 166 ; is called up- 
on by Junius to tell who adviſed 


- the king to appoint Colonel Lut- 


trell Adjutant-General of the ar- 
may of Ireland, 167; that he ſaall 
not have time to new-model the 
Iriſh army, 168; perhaps only 
the blind inftrument of Lord 
Bute and the Princeſs Dowager, 
ib. | 

Nove, Mr. Attorney-General, his 

opinion of the privilege of the 
Houſe of Commons, to commit 
for contempt, 197. 

: O. : | 

Orp Noi deftined to be the ruin 

of the Houſe of Stuart, 60; does 

not deny that Corſica has bꝛen 
Jacrificed to the French, 62. 


75 
Paksors, Ann, miſtreſs to the Duke 
of Grafton, 5x ; led into public 
by his Grace, and placed at the 
head of his table, 58; handed 
through the Opera-houſe in pre- 
ſence of the queen, by the Firit 
Lord of the Treaſury, 61. : 

PARTIES, the idea of uniting does 
not produce the ſalutary effects 
intended thereby, 18. | 

FeoPLE, ſubmiſſion of a free, a 
compliance with laws which they 
themſelves have enacted, 17 ; 

in reading the hiſtory of, how we 
become intereſted in their cauſe, 
ib.; an impartial adminiſtration 
of juſtice, the firmeſt bond to en- 
gage their affections to govern- 
ment, 23. 

Percy, Earl, placed at the head of 
a regiment, 34; aid-de-camp to 
the king, and had the rank of Co- 
lonel before he had the regiment, 
38. - 

Prxito JuNnivs to the Printer of 
the Public Advertiſer, 58; that 
the Duke of Grafton's friends, in 
the conteſt with Junius, are re- 
duced to the general charge of 
feurrility and falfehood, ib.; the 
truth of Junius's facts of import- 
ance to the public, ib.; a reviſal 
and conſideration of them, as they 
appeared in Letter XIL ib.; a- 
nother letter of his to the Printer 
of the Public Advertiſer, 60; that 

in the whole courſe of the Duke 
of Grafton's life, there is a ſtrange 
endeavour to unite contradic- 
tions, ib.; a violation of public 
decorum ſhould never be for- 
given, 61; the Duke of Graf- 
ton's conduct in this reſpect, ib, z 
his Grace has always ſome rea- 
fon for deſerting his friends, ib. ; 
to the Printer-of tbe Public Ad- 
vertiſer, 72; the objections of 

G. A. to Junius's ſtate of the 

queſtion as to the Middleſex 
election, conſidered, ib-; to the 
Printer of the Public Adyertiſer, 


785 that a correſpondent of the. 


Y 


1 
3 * 


- 


St. James's Evening Poſt, miſ- 
underſtood Junius, 1b. ; that it 
appears evident that Dr. Black- 
ſtone never once thought of his 
Commentaries, when ſpeaking in 
the Houſe of Commons, until the 
contradiction was urged, 79 ; 

Philo Junius defends Junius's 
conſtruction of the vote againſt 

Mr. Walpole (e) 291; charges 
the miniſtry with introducing a 
new ſyſtem of logic, which he 
calls Argument againſt Fact, 91; 
to the Printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiſer, 112; that he is aſſured 

unius will never deſcend to a 
diſpute with ſuch a writer as 
Modeſtus, ib.; an examination 
of the inſtances brought to ſup- 
port the charge of Junius being 
an Iriſhman, ib. &c.; that Mo- 
deſtus miſquotes what Junius ſays 
of conſcience, and makes the ſen. 
tence ridiculous, by making it 


his own, 114; to the Printer of 


the Public Advertiſer, 183; that 
Anti-Junius triumphs in having, 
as he ſuppoſes, cut off an outpolt 
of Junius, ib.; that Junius does 
not ſpeak of-the Spaniſh nation, 
but the Spaniſh court, as the na- 
tural enemies of England, ib. ; 
if it were not the reſpect he 
bears the miniſter, he could name 
a man who, without one 
underſtanding, can do half as 
much as Oliver Cromwell, 184; 
as to a ſecret ſyſtem in the cloſet, 
that this can only be determined 
by appearances, 184, 185; the 
queries put by Auti- Junius can 
be only anſwered by the mini- 
ſtry, 185; to the Printer of the 


Public Advertiſer, 186; that 


thoſe who object to detached 
parts of Junius's laſt letter, do 
not mean fairly, or have not con- 


- frdered the ſcope of his argu- 


ment, 193; that Junius does not 
expect a diſſolution of parliament 
will deſtroy. corruption, but will 
be & terror and check to their 
ſucceſſors, 194; to the Printer of 


4 


ain of 


the Public Advertiſer, ib. ; fir 
nius's conſtruction of the vote, de-- 


.claring Mr. Walpole's incapa- 


city, ib.; a quotation from & 
tract of Lord Sommers, to ſup- 
port this conſtruction, 195 ; if 
this conſtruction be. admitted 

the advocates of the Houſe of 
Commons muſt be reduced to the 
neceſſity of maintaining one of 
the groſſeſt abſurdities, ib. ; that 
the Houſe of Commons certainly 
did not foreſee one effect pro- 


ceeding from their vote about the 


Middleſex election, 196; to the 
Printer of the Public Advertiſer, 
ib.; the doctrine of Junius con- 
cerning the power of the Com- 
mons to commit for contempt 
not new, ib. ; tally exactly with 
the opinions of Attorney-General 
Noye and Sir Edward Coke, 197 ; 
to the Printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiſer, 229; the vanity and im- 
piety of Junius are become the 
perpetual topics of abuſe, ib. ;. 
the proofs brought to ſupport 
ſuch charges, conſidered, 4303 
the charge of vanity and impiety 
proved to deftroy itſelf, ib. ; to 


the Printer of the Public Adver« - 


tiſer, 246; that Junius's inclina- 
tion leads him to treat Lord Cam 
den with particular reſpe&t and 
candour, ib.; that his Lordſhip 
overſhot himſelf, in aſſerting the 
proclamation againſt exporting 
corn, was legal, 247; to Zeno, 
248; that the ſophiſtry of this 
author's letter, in defence of Lord 
Mansfield, is adapted to the cha- 


rater he defends, ib.; the ſaſ- 


picious applauſe given by his 
Lordſhip to the man he deteſts, 
249; his doctrine, as delivered to 
a jury, ib.; his challenging a ju- 
ryman, 250; is accuſed of en- 


deavouring to ſcreen the king. k 
a- 


brother, 251; and inceſſantly 
bouring to introduce new modes 


of proceeding in the court where 


he preſides, 252; to an Advo- 
cate in Cauſe of the People; 
6; 


4 


-4 


RX. 

233; the difference betwixt ge- 

neral-warrants and preſs-war- 
rants ſtated and explained, ib. 

Pore, Mr. extract of a letter of his 
to Dr. Arbuthnot (q) 293. 


N 8. 
S$awnRIDGE, Mr. has ſhown himſelf 
poſſeſſed of that republican firm- 
- neſs which the times require, 
241. 
SneLBURNE, Lord, applied to in re- 
gard to the NManilla ranſom, 36. 
- SomMERs, Lord, a quotation from 
his tract upon the Rights-of the 
People (c) 291; 


STAMP-ACT made and repealed, 21. 


- his opinion in regard to the death 
of Clarke, who received a blow 
at the Brentford. election (k) 


289. 


the cauſe of every miſchief, Ig. 
. 


| TowngSnenD, Mr. complains-that 
the public gratitude has not been 
equal to his deſerts, 241. 

Tovcnxr, Mr. in his moſt apr: 


.. preſent, 205. 


V. 
Vavcnan, Mr. ſends propoſals to 
the Duke of Grafton, 125; his 


high miſdemeanor, .128 ; 4 pto- 

ſecution commenced againſt him 
| (2) 294; the matter ſolemnly ar- 
gued in the court of King's Bench, 
| ib.; Junius does juſtice to this 
injured man, 146. 


; W. 
-- WesroN, Edward, a letter to him 


dbis pamphlet, in defence of the 
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STARLING, Solomon, apothecary, 


STATE, the principal departments 
3 when improperly beſtowed, 


ous fortune, the ſame man as at 


offers to the Duke amounted, ton 


pardoning M*Quirk, with re. 
marks, ib. 

Warrorr, Mr. his caſe ſuppoſed 
to be ſtrictly in point, to prove 
expulſion creates incapacity of 

being re- elected, 80; the vote 
of expulſion, as expreſled i in the 
votes, 86; remarks. upon its 
meaning and extent. (b) 290; 

the election was declared void, 
87. 

WzxaouTn, Lord, appointed one 
of the Secretaries of State, 22; 

__ nominated to Ireland, 98. 

WurrTTLEBURY Foreſt, the Duke 

of Grafton hereditary ranger of, 

234; the right to the timber 
claimed by his Grace, 235. 

W1LxEs, Mr. his conduct often cen- 
ſured by Junius, 46; ſuffered to 
appear at large, and to canvaſs 
for the city and county, with an 

_ outlawery hanging over him, 483 
his fituation and private cha- 
racter gave the miniſtry advan- 
tages over him, 50; it is perhaps 
the greateſt misfortune of his life, 
that the Duke of Grafton had ſo 
many compenſations to make in 
the cloſet for his former friend- 
ſhip with him, 54; ſaid more 
than moderate men would juſti- 
fy, 132; hardly ſerious at firſt, 


he became an enthuſiaſt, ib. ; 


commiſſions Mr. Thomas Walpole 

_ to ſolicit a penſion for him, 218 ; 
comes over from France to Eüig- 

land, where he gets 200 l. from 
the Duke of Portland and Lord 
Rockingham, ib. 

WoeLaston, Mr. expelled, 

elected, and admitted into the 
ſame parliament, 88; the public | 
left to determine whether this 
be a * matter of fact, go. , 


*. 


from Junius, 47; quotations from Yares, Mr, Juſtice, quits the court 


of King” $ h, 171. 


DE 58 


THE END. 


